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PREFACE. 



The simple story of the American soldier has never yet been told. Whoever 
wishes to know him as a man must study numerous confusing episodes, 
search through voluminous histories or sift out the man from the material in 
the crowding records of innumerable battles. 

This is more labor than the busy American cares to undertake, much as 
he may delight in the records of American valor and American endeavor. 
It is to attempt this for him, to draw from the mass of material already in 
print the character and achievements of the fighting man of America even 
from the earliest times and to present them in consecutive and connected 
narrative thai this book has been undertaken. 

The description of battles and the causes of wars have not been entered 
into. These may be found and studied in detail in any one of the many 
excellent histories of the United States with which the libraries and homes of 
America abound. In this book the American soldier as an individual is 
depicted for the enlightenment and inspiration of Americans — young and old. 

War is a terrible necessity. Looked at from the standpoint of humanity 
there is about it neither picluresqueness, nobility, romance nor delight ; it is 
but the emphasis of man's inhumanity to man. And yet there is another 
point of view. War has been in the history of the world alike civilizer, peace- 
maker and uplifter. There could have been no progress for the race had the 
element of strife been lacking. The efforts of those heroic souls 

" Who have dared for a high cause to snfEer, resist, fight — if need be lo die," 

have rung the death-knell of tyranny and moved the world forward toward a 
broader freedom. 

And so, through all the years that have witnessed the evolution of the 
American Republic, the American soldier has been a prime factor in this 
development. His valor has illumined history, his steadfastness has redeemed 
failure, his loyalty has glorified success. It is for us as Americans to remem- 
ber our debt to the heroes of Louisburg and Quebec, of Lexington and 
Saratoga and Yorktown, of Lundy's Lane and New Orleans, of Shiloh and 
Gettysburg and Appomattox. Without their efforts there would have been 
no nation of freemen with sons ready to defend its honor and its life, there 
would have been no America to need or to have a soldier 
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AN OVERTURE OF STRIFE. 







ITHIN that section of South- 
ern Ohio where now stretches 
the pleasant County of Ross, 
there was enacted, a thousand 
years ago, a strange and stir- 
ring scene. 

Against the almost inky 
blackness of an autumn night 
blazed up suddenly, with 
flash and flare, the climbing 
flame of a beacon fire. Its 
fitful glare, swayed, now this way and now that, by the keen 
November blasts, threw into sudden relief a looming watch- 
tower and a long line of frowning battlements that, topped 
with a ragged palisade, crested a sharply rising hill and 
stretched far away into the encircling gloom. 

Another and yet another flaming beacon answer the summons 
of fire. One to the right and one to the left, and each a mile 
or more away from the central beacon, they light up the inky 
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AN OVERTURE OF STRIFE. 13 

his breast; an iron sword, broad and sharply-pointed, waves 
above his head in encouragement and command, and at his side 
dangles its copper scabbard. 

In close array and with something of martial order the sol- 
diers of the fort dash on to the charge, following the feathered 
plume and brandished sword of their gallant chief. Straight 
into that host of beleaguering savages they dash, regardless of 
the flying arrow and the whirling hatchet. Then, with yell and 
whoop, true to the tactics of savage strife, the horde of naked 
assailants disappears in the gloom only to swarm again before 
some less defended point — there to let fly their cloud of arrows 
at the defenders behind the palisades. 

Through the long night again and again are the assault and 
the defense, the sortie, flight and fresh attack renewed. Then, 
with the dawn, the beleaguering host fades away into the forest 
fastnesses. And, as the morning sun rises above that Ohio hill, 
the wearied warriors within the fortified town prostrate them- 
selves toward the east and offer their thanks and sacrifices to 
the great sun-god who has given them the victory. 

Thus, then, as the curtain of the centuries is rolled aside for 
us, do we obtain a glimpse of the earliest American soldier — 
the earliest, at least, worthy the name of soldier, who with some- 
thing of order and the show and circumstance of war could do 
such desperate battle in defense of fortress and of home. It 
is, for us, an insight into the ways and manners of that long- 
vanished and mysterious people known now but vaguely under 
the uncertain name of the Mound Builders — a name given 
only because of the fast disappearing ruins of the marvelous 
works of engineering skill that they so long and valiantly 
defended against the ceaseless assaults of a relentless savagery. 

The fighting-man is as old as the human race. The com- 
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i:i men .m.i rL.\:ions has never laclced a represen- 
,M,i ; :■. ;',ry h-u- been engendered or ambition has 
i-..r: >>l rt.ir }u> f%t;r i.T.d always resulted. '-All 
» Kr:i.»n. ■■ tto* crufl. " \o nation exists that does 
- l«>i;iK!-it: >:; s: r.v* oi Strife and blood, 
■WA \K\K'\- X'Tz:\ T.> exception to the rule. Their 
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AN OVERTURE OF STRIFE. ij 

The strong man and the war chief were leaders and rulers in 
our prehistoric days. 

Invaded mound and rifled tumulus yield, always, among 
their meager spoil the inevitable arrow-head of flint or chalced- 
ony or hard obsidian. The shell-heaps and " kitchen-middens," 
that speak of a stage of human existence yet nearer to the 
brute, disclose, amid their crumbling dust, hatchet and arrow- 
head, dagger and knife of rough-hewed stone, while, alongside 
the half-fossilized human remains that speak of an almost fab- 
ulous antiquity for the American race, have been found the 
stone war-club and the beveled lance-head that tell, ever, the 
self-same story of conflict and of blood. 

Dating thus backward to the very beginning of things the 
American fighting-man has always been a product of American 
soil. There can, however, but little real identity attach to his 
story, until, from the uncertain testimony of the Western 
mounds and from the more credible legends of the red Indian 
who was the heir of all the ages that here preceded him we 
obtaih our first tangible impression of the early American 
"soldier." 

And a soldier this same red barbarian was, despite his forest 
tactics and his ignorance of the real " art " of war. 

War was the Indian's second nature ; it was his business, his 
pastime and his life. To attain the eagle's feather was his 
highest aim ; to achieve the seat of the war chief by the suf- 
frages of his comrades was the end of all ambition. The brave 
at home was but a lazy fellow, scorning manual labor and deem- 
ing toil as unsuited to one whose duty it was to become a hero. 

But on the war-path and in the forest foray he was a far dif- 
ferent creature. Then, no toil was too severe, no exertion was 
too harsh. Intent on the surprise and capture of his hereditary 
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Iticiimn lie lir<»u^hl into play :ill his knowledge of woodcraft, all 
hia Vfirii'cl ^^LJUKiliijj; in skill iind cunning. With untiring 
|ialichci; aiiil with »in ability that was almost genius he read the 
l»iiiyuai*c ot UiDkcii iwig and trodden grass, of disturbed stream 
aiul uf unLcitain trail. The .story of the intertribal wars of the 
-Vniciicaii Indian, could this but be fitly told, would possess as 
iiuuh K\{ I v»ura^c, of cnduranct* and of artifice as is to be found 
in M\\ iu\thical tradition of Troves ensanguined plains or in 
iho ^tirrihii loi»cn<.ls i>f the liolden Meece. 

Iho koniaii lloratius, swinnning the turbid Tiber, is fully 
l»aiallcU'd l>v ihai brave i.>iib\vay father who. burning to revenge 
the deaih va his wanior >on, tlung himself — "with his hamesson 
!ii.^ bavk \\\\k> ihe vaster waterN oi the "Great Lake" (Supe- 

ri^>ri aiKi .^wain a v^H.^ianee v>r over two miles, rroni the isiand of 
la l\»iiue lo ihe inaiuiaiKl, to :v.>in ::i :!ie deaulv battle that his 
lube vva*. ua-;ini* ai;ain>L :hc i^ostile ! \ikota>. 

\.i:i-i;ciwK»-\va '.he >ciieea-- ihc uacio* uitn :he heron's 
I'liWiiv: '\\ \\> .ie»i;- -> :iK rici v Meiuv u Navar**:^ Jt the 
AniCiivau ^'.^.-^L.N. L he ..Maxes ••£ tiie uanikc irtH.juuis outsiione 
"m wiii-'i -.i.t^i viioUiaiiev 'ik e^^ioiiai ie> -u \ iriamplianc O'esar, 
■JK" >j.*e«.ti itt^ii ^L lii vtuia .1 ail . Vicvaiiuei". ^ ^\ hen ■ ou ^o 
'.L» ".vci,, ••.ii.> He siU « "^e i'l-.'^ti'J, ».v<^iv -.iK '-'Li Meet "S .in 
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AN OVERTURE OF STRIFE. 17 

American soldier as he existed among the pre-Columbian tribes 
of the higher order of intelligence. 

Wa-ba-ska-ha the Ponka had suffered a great wrong at the 
hands of the Pawnees. His honor and the honor of his tribe 
demanded swiftest vengeance. But the initial move could 
only come from Wa-ba-ska-ha himself. He and none other 
must organize a war party. 

With his face bedaubed with ciay, to indicate his grief, Wa- 
ba-ska-ha wandered among the lodges of his people. And as 
he wandered he cried, thus and often, to Wa-kan-da, the protect- 
ing spirit of the Omahas ; " O, Wa-kan-da ! though others have 
injured me, do thou help me ! " And the people, hearing his 
appeal, said: "What! would you lead out a war-party, Wa- 
ba-ska-ha? Who has wronged you ? Let us hear your story." 
And then he would recite his wrongs until all his tribe was ac- 
quainted with his story. 

Thereupon four messengers, friends of Wa-ba-ska-ha, ran as 
criers through the village, calling out the name of each warrior 
and bidding him come to an assembly. And when all the chiefs 
and warriors were gathered together, the war-pipe was filled 
and Wa-ba-ska-ha, stretching out his hands in appeal to his 
people, said, " Pity me, my brothers ; do for me as you think 
best." 

Then said the chief who filled the sacred pipe : " If you are 
willing, O warriors, for us to take vengeance on the Pawnees, 
put this pipe to your lips. If you are not willing, put it not to 
your lips." And every man placed the sacred pipe to his lips 
and smoked it. Thus they volunteered for the foray, and 
Wa-ba-ska-ha was glad. Then said the chief, " Now. make a 
final decision. Say you, O warriors, when shall we take this 
vengeance ? " And one of the warriors made answer : " O 
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chief, the summer comes ; let us eat our food. When the leaves 
fall we will take vengeance on the Pawnees/' 

This was the voice of the whole assembly. But Wa-ba-ska-ha 
would not let the matter rest. Through the whole summer, by 
day and by night, and even while they accompanied the people 
on the summer hunt, his four messengers, or captains, were 
continually crying out : " O Wa-kan-da ! pity me ! Help me in 
that which keeps me angry." And they would fast through all 
the day ; only in the night would they eat and drink. 

Then, when the hunt was over, Wa-ba-ska-ha gave the war- 
party a feast at his lodge ; and the four captains sat before the 
entrance while two messengers sat on either side the door. 
And as they ate and drank and sang the sacred war-songs they 
determined upon what day the war-path should be taken. And 
the five sacred bags, filled with red, blue and yellow feathers, 
and consecrated to the war-god, were distributed among the 
chiefs or leaders of the clans of the tribe. 

The day having been set the leaders of the war-party selected 
their lieutenants and assigned to each of the chiefs of the tribe 
a company of twenty warriors. Secretly and at night all the 
warriors who had volunteered for the fight slipped out of their 
lodges and each company met its chief at a rendezvous agreed 
upon. Here they blackened their faces with charcoal or mud 
and fasted for four days. And when the four days were past 
they washed their faces, put plumes in their hair and gathering 
around the principal captains watched the opening of the 
sacred bags. Twenty policemen were appointed to keep the 
stragglers to their duty and four scouts were sent ahead, keep- 
ing from two to four miles in advance of the party. 

Directly after breakfast the war-party commenced its march. 
First came two of the minor captains, bearing the sacred bags. 
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A hundred yards behind marched the chiefs of the tribe, and 
following them came the warriors. Frequent halts for rest 
were made but, when resting, the party must always keep 
close together to avoid surprise. 

When the scouts had met the captains at a point agreed 
upon and made their report as to traces of the enemy or of 
game other scouts were appointed in their place and the march 
went on. 

So, under bright skies or beneath cloudy ones, the Ponkas 
advanced toward their vengeance. Along the forest trails and 
across the grassy meadows, ablaze with the nodding flowers of 
the early fall, they pressed straight on. But neither sky nor 
flower won any thought from them. And as they neared their 
foe those who were hot for revenge grew still more fierce and 
counseled their comrades to valorous deeds. Chief among 
these was Wa-ba-ska-ha ; for as the warriors marched he 
sprang in a furious dance before and around them.singing thus: 

" O make ds quicken our sieps 1 

make us quicken our steps 1 
Ho,Owar-chtefI When I see him 

1 shall have mj heart's desire 1 

O war-chief, make us quicken our steps t " 

And after he had thus sung he shouted to the listening 
warriors : " Ho, brothers, I have said truly that I shall have my 
heart's desire ! Truly, brothers, they shall not detect me at all. 
I am rushing on without any desire to spare a life. If I meet 
one of the foe I will not spare him." 

Each night when they camped for rest and sleep the four 
scouts would go out about a mile from the camping ground — 
one toward the enemy's country, one to the rear, and one to 
either side of the camp. And, before the warriors lay down to 
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AN OVERTURE OF STRIFE. 23 

examination. And at midnight, when all were ready, they 
moved stealthily forward ; going by twenties, each warrior hold- 
ing the hand of the man next him, they crawled toward the 
Pawnee village. Within arrow-shot of the village they halted, 
talking in whispers and exhorting each other to deeds of 
bravery. Just at daybreak, the leading war-chief drew his bow 
and sent an arrow toward the sleeping foe. Its flight could 
be distinctly seen by all the watching warriors. The time for 
the attack had arrived. The war-chief waved the sacred bag 
four times toward the enemy, he shouted his war-cry and at once 
the warriors, raising the scalp-yell, let fly their arrows. 

That terrible yell, familiar to Indian ears, roused the 
sleepers. Snatching at their ever-ready weapons they rushed 
out into the chill morning air. Too late I The surprise was 
complete. Every surrounding tree-trunk sheltered a Ponka 
brave. Now from this quarter, now from that dashed out a 
hostile foeman to strike down or capture an unwary Pawnee. 
First to strike down and first to drag away his fallen foeman 
was Wa-ba-ska-ha. His vengeance had begun. 

For an instant the Pawnees gained the advantage. Mass- 
ing themselves for a rush they dashed against their enemy 
discharging their arrows as they ran. 

The Indian could seldom stand before a combined assault. 
His tactics were those of ambuscade and covert. The Ponkas 
fled before the Pawnee onset. But even as they ran Wa-ba- 
ska-ha heard the cry : " Nu^Ja-nax-a is killed I " 

The bond of kinship was stronger than the fear of capture. 
He halted and turned toward the enemy. " Ho I I will stop 
running," he said. He dashed headlong into the very thick of 
the foe and, across the dead body of his friend and kinsman, 
Wa-ba-ska-ha fell fighting. His vengeance was completed. 
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AN OVERTURE OF STRIFE. 35 

Schooled thus to war and warlike ways the American Indian 
was a born soldier. A barbarian rather than a savage there 
was a method in his every move on war-path and in ambuscade 
and battle. And this was based on a peculiar school of tactics 
that was by no means the brutal hack and hew of the savage 
fighter. His art of war was built upon cunning and hedged 
about with strategy. It called for a course of fast and vigil that 
suggests the preliminaries of battle undertaken by the barbarian 
fighters of the so-called days of chivalry. The " knight of 
Arthur's court " and the brave of the Mohawk Valley differed 
but little in their ways of war. True, the Indian warrior did 
not ride out to the slaughter of undefended inferiors sheathed 
in steel and guarded at every point by the ingenuity of the 
blacksmith and the work of the ironmonger. His was the 
more heroic equality of man to man, unhelmeted, naked and 
free. His regimentals were his hideous daubs of mud or clay, 
his weapons the stone hatchet, the knotty war-club and the 
sharpened arrow, his oriflamme the heron's crest or the eagle's 
feather, his torture-chamber the forest clearing and the sacrifi- 
cial fire. 

At once the exigencies and the rivalries of his life made 
war an ever-present necessity ; but it was also an ever-pres- 
ent opportunity. His heroism was lofty, but it implied craft 
and cunning. The warrior who could circumvent was a greater 
brave than he who simply shot to kill. Glooskap the Algon- 
quin divinity was at once fighter and conjurer. Atotarho the 
Iroquois war-god was wizard and warrior as well ; while even 
the mythical Hiawatha was quite as much the wonderful 
magician as he was champion and diplomat. 

Centuries ago there lived on the rocky shores of Lake 
Superior a numerous and warlike people known as the Mun- 
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dua. Presumably of Dakota stock this Indian tribe was fierce 
and cunning, relentless and strong. Into their homeland, 
forced westward by the all-conquering Iroquois, came the 
Ojibways, a people of Algonquin blood. For years the new- 
comers lived in continual terror of their ferocious neighbors. 
To hunt in the shadows of the Northern forests, to fish on the 
waters of the Great Fresh Sea meant for the Ojibways constant 
anxiety, and the risk of capture and the stake. 

To a people who had faced the Iroquois in fight such a state 
of vassalage was not to be endured. In union there is strength, 
reasoned the badgered Ojibways. Other tribes, their neighbors 
as well, lived like them in terror of the Mun-dua. To these 
the Ojibways suggested a confederacy of annihilation. The 
chiefs in council pledged their warriors to the attempt, and the 
wampum and the war-club were sent in summons among the 
lodges of the confederated tribes. 

Volunteers responded from every village. The preliminary 
rites of ta>t and vigil, of mystic medicine and sacred dance 
were all performed, and on the appointed day there streamed 
from out the rendezvous the loni^ and waverinii line of a ijreat 
war-party. Preceded by their watchful scouts and led on by their 
tribal chiefs, the confederated warriors stealthily threaded the 
narrow trails of the mighty forest, drawing nearer and yet 
nearer to thu town of their common ciieniv, determined, so the 
record tells u.>, '* ti; out out their tire forever." 

The * .i^reat L(nvn " of the Mun-dua, i:)rotected by palisades, 
topped a >ightiy hill that overlooked the mighty lake. From 
their (jutlooks the Mun-dua spied out the advance of the 
')e^iei;ers : but C'jnfident (.)f their own j^rowess they laughed 
the lauLrh «.»f scorn and made wo movement to check their 
rebellious vassals. 
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The encircling forest poured out its host of besiegers. On 
every side of the Mun-dua town, save where the waters of the 
Great Fresh Sea broke on the rocky beach, the Ojibways and 
their allies swarmed before the palisades. With every mark and 
gesture of Indian de- 
fiance they shouted 
their challenge to 
the foe. They 
danced and sang, 
they raised the scalp- 
halloo and shot their 
flights of arrows at 
the unyielding wall. 
And yet the Mun- 
dua gave no reply ; 
they sent out no 
force of warriors to 
■ answer the defiance 
of their vassals. 

At last, after the 
first fury of the be- 
siegers had expended 
itrielf in war-whoop 
and harmless arrow- 
flight, the gates of 
the village opened 
and forth came, to 
scatter the presump- 
tuous rebels, not the warriors of the tribe, but the boys 
of the Mun-dua. The Indian contempt for an inferior' foeman 
could no farther go. But the indignant allies, turning their 
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devices of Indian warfare met or were attempted upon the 
slopes of that blood-stained hill above the inland sea. The 
fight was hand to hand ; and the traditions say that never in 
all the story of Indian warfare was ever fight that exceeded 
the fierceness of that battle by the Great Fresh Sea, 

But victory rested with the Ojibways. Step by step they 
drove the warlike Mun-dua back — back from the palisades, 
back over the hill-top, back to the very edge of the blufif on 
which the village stood. The women and children, dreading 
capture, threw themselves into the lake, the ground was strewn 
with the bodies of the bravest chiefs and warriors of the 
Mun-dua ; of all that powerful tribe scarcely a handful was left. 
Silently and sadly, but swiftly as their desperate circumstances 
demanded, the defeated remnant, under cover of a dense lake 
fog that arose as if to shield them, turned and fled from their 
relentless enemies and their field of defeat. 

But the fog was even more treacherous than their human 
foe. For when, after a day and night of weary flight, the fog 
at last left them, behold I there they stood on the very hill- 
slope that had held their conquered town and within full view 
of their now jubilant foemen. " It is the will of the Great 
Spirit that we should perish," said the aged chief who alone of 
all their valiant men of war, remained to lead them ; " let us die 
like men." Once more they turned at bay. But they were 
spent and worn while their enemies were refreshed and strong. 
Resistance was useless. Chief and warrior fell side by side, and 
when the dispirited remnant turned once more to flight they 
were surrounded and captured. Incorporated, as was the 
Indian custom, within the victorious tribe the captives became 
Ojibways and the name of the Mun-dua disappeared forever 
from the page of Indian story. 
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The legends and .traditions of those barbaric confederacies 
that but sparsely dotted the vast North American continent 
four centuries ago are marked throughout by just such para- 
graphs as this. Brutal and relentless, shrewd and crafty, actu- 
ated by all the selfishness and by all the cunning that domi- 
nates the barbaric mind, the American Indian, judged from 
his own standards, was still a trained, a valiant nnd a veteran 
soldier. Had but the records of his years of supremacy in this 
old New World remained to us, as have the records of Goth 
and Vandal, Hun and Celt, we might be able to place in the 
galleries of heroism the portraits of American warriors as bold 
as Alaric, as relentless as Attila, as manly as Vercingetorix, 
as liberty-loving as Civilis, as stubborn in fight as those noble 
old Britons Cassivelaunus and Boadicea and Hereward the 
Wake. 

Their weapons of warfare were as crude as were their mili- 
tary tactics. But both served the purpose of their time and 
gave victory to the bravest until matched against the more 
intelligent methods of the unconquerable white man. To 
as intelligent a use of these latter, the red warrior proved him- 
self unequal. Schooled for centuries on a lower plane of 
effort and action the American Indian was entirely unable to 
assimilate the ways and the weapons of the mailed warriors from 
across the western sea. The military empire of Montezuma in 
the South, the forest despotism of the Iroquois in the North 
went down in defeat before the unattainable precision of Span- 
ish arquebuse and English musket. So fell the Natchez, so 
fell Creek and Algonquin, Illinois and Ojibway. Conquered in 
war as in other matters by the intelligence that was already 
regenerating Europe the free warriors of the American forests 
yielded to the inevitable. The barbaric nobility of pre-Colum- 
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bian days, unable to cope with the refined cruelties of the 
more powerful white man, speedily degenerated. Daring 
became brutality, and valor lapsed into mere ferocity ; harassed 
and hunted, their cunning turned to treachery, their skill gave 
place to vindictiveness. Forced from lords of the land to 
vassals, serfs and hunted fugitives their war-record became now 
only a series of losing struggles against manifest destiny. 
The history of Indian warfare after the coming of the white 
man is but a sickening record of Christian duplicity and Indian 
atrocity. 

Thus the old day of the earliest American soldier ends. 
The overture of strife that sounded through centuries of blood 
closes in the war-song of defeat. A new race of fighters from 
over the sea, mailed and gauntleted in shining steel now comes 
to take up the story of war, of conquest and of blood. The 
naked fighter of forest, plain and water-side gives place to the 
bearers of the crossletted banner and the next chapter in the 
story of the American soldier must be that of the cruel but 
valorous Conquistador. 



CHAPTER II. 




THE CONQUISTADORES. 

H E fouodations upon which 
American sovereignty was 
reared were laid in conflict 
and cemented with blood. 
In no other newly-discovered 
continent was the work of 
conquest so thorough, so com- 
nsive and so complete. 
, though echoing for cen- 
turies to the tramp o£ con- 
quering armies, is yet only fringed with the marks- of Christiaji 
occupation. Africa, the seat of the earliest civilizations, has 
been fur ages the " Oark Continent," the mvstt;rv of which 
Christian science and Christian conquest have hardly yet 
unlocked. 

In America hi.'w different is the record. At unce the 
genius the cupiiJicy and the daring of the brightest ana bravest 
uf Iiuro[je"> .ttivtrnturers saw in the new wurid unlimited turtunes 
to be wi.'n, di:ai.liies& g'ory to be achieved and an unbounded 
uni|jii>- :•> i)e lUiu uniy ii.-r die aiking. 

And thev ';aniu prepared tu cake. In everv vessel, lanje or 
sinail, ■■i.tf t'.illijived iiie track marked ijuc by Columbus and the- 
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Cabots across the stormy western ocean came Spanish hidalgo, 
French chevalier and English noble armed for battle and for 
conquest 

It is true that the first of the white strangers who won 
renown on American shores were sailors rather than soldiers ; 
navigators rather than conquerors. The sons of Eric the 
Northman and " their iron-armed and stalwart crew " were 
fighters, no doubt ; Whitter says of them : . 

" I see the gleam of sue and spear \ 
The sound of smitten shields t heai. 
Keeping a harsh and fitting time 
To saga's chant and runic rhyme." 

But they came to Markland and to Vinland more for dis- 
covery than for conquest ; their brief and half-mythical occu- 
pation was one of peace and of uncertainty rather than of 
determination. Thorvald the Viking died under an Indian 
arrow near the present site of Boston. Karlsefne's fight with 
the " skraelings," as the Indians of Vinland were termed, was 
but a doubtful conflict. The historic valor of the vikings of 
saga and rune seems to have found no place in the legends 
of Vinland. The dragon-ships headed homeward and the 
Norse occupation of America was over almost before it had 
begun. 

But in cabin and in forecastle on the fleets that followed 
the caravels of Columbus the admiral came men who were 
more soldier than sailor and more adventurer than either. The 
great admiral, himself, believed that he had discovered the 
gateway of the earthly paradise. His companions, contem- 
poraries and successors — loyal sons of the Church and devout 
soldiers of the Cross — were confident that they had only to 
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; .~ ■,-',-ci :- :f >.*:.'^ :^rtvi -.-u: : t.-c rc-s«s ;: th^e con- 
Z'vz-.rxi-z-z iivtrr.:jrer>. ,v;;:^ :v.- r.iTTt; i.■^i :,-rr.i::e ; so too 
.". ^_v>: ,i -:rp::v wt!;: r\x':c oc A.t^o, -i!ei: by rr.en " the 
F_-. .■; thi.- Lo:-i. av. l^c^c ic N c-i.-sj. ::^<; ri-.-a.". of the fier}- 
•Jcca-wno, ' ::^ i^av a:-^J \A-:y. -^j^ •*:.(.■. sec >;:: for the Golden 
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make him famous ; and last, but by no means the least, so sailed 
Hernando de Soto prepared for conquest and colonization. 

How speedily all these gallant gentlemen and valorous 
hidalgos of Spain came to grief history only too graphically 
records. High hopes went down in wreck ; fortune and empire 
proved but will -of-the- wisps ; and only a fame strangely com- 
pounded of mighty valor and the most relentless brutality 
remains as their heritage. The world-seeking companions of 
Columbus one and all died the deaths of homeless wanderers ; 
the gallant but reckless Ojeda, aspiring to an empire that should 
rival that of Alexander — than whom, says Charlevoix, " none 
had a heart more lofty, nor ambition more aspiring " — turned 
monk and died so poor that he had not even the small pittance 
needful to pay for his burial. Avila, cruel-minded to the last, 
rose to power in the New World but, deprived of his offices, lin- 
gered on, disgraced and forgotten, to the great age of ninety years. 
Nicuesa, after a career of romance and disaster almost unpar- 
alleled, was expelled from his governorship and seeking flight in 
a crazy brigantine was never heard of more. Ponce de Leon, 
soldier-like to the end, risked an empire that he was never to 
obtain and died from the avenging arrow of the warriors of 
that fair Land of Flowers he had hoped to enslave. Upon 
the tomb of this stout old cavalier stands the only record of 
one whom fate delighted to baffle : " Within this sepulcher rest 
the bones of a man who was a lion by name and still more 
by nature." 

De Soto, bravest and most brutal of all, born for valor and 
swayed by greed, saw his gorgeous and gallant following die 
man by man beneath the arrows of an outraged people and 
the sharper wounds of hardship and disease. Wealth and 
fame, power and prestige alike deserted him and at last he 
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(lird — .1 wandering outcast in the verj- wilderness that he had 
IxMstcd would yield him the revenues of a richer Mexico and a 
\\\K^\v marvelous Peru. 

I'he story of tliesc gallant captains is but that of their 
eomradcs and successors. Hundreds and thousands, drawn 
IhMu the very flower of Spanish chivalry, risked their all in a 
crusade that was to be, so they fondly imagined, more crowded 
with heroism and more gloriously golden in results than was 
that against the turbaned infidels of the Holy Land or the 
pieluresque eonllicls beneath the walls of Granada. 

•* The youth of the nation," says Mr. Irving, '* bred up to 
daring adventure ami heroic achievement, could not brook the 
tranijuil and regular pursuits of common life, but panted for 

some new tielil of romantic enterprise The 

Spaiu>h cavalier embarked in the caravel of the discoverer, 
lie earned among the trackless wildernesses of the New World 
the sauu* v\MUi*mpt of ilanger and fortitude and suffering; the 
same rotle^s, roaming spirit ; the same passion for inroad and 
laxage. an*! vainglorious exploit: and the same fervent, and 
oitx^n l>ij;otod .eal tor the propagation of his faith, that had 
^livt*.njN;>hed him iir.iini: hi.s warfare with the Moors. Instances 
r.\ p*^',v.: wil' Iv to;md in the extravagant career of the daring 
1^ .\^;. :\v. tAuIaTiN in his ,u:\en:;::e> alone: the coast of Terra 
V. i-iv;. and \\\c \\\\C\ slu^-vs o! Cu^a : in the sad storv of the 
;',:*\^^:;-.n..;:e N. ;^ v;. i;vavVvi a*- *: i> with ^xvasional touches of 
^ich^vv,; .or.U^^x . \\\ tl>e >nc- -»•' c:\.i>c of that brave but 
**:\v.i*/.*^;> o-,'. ^axa'-.oi. l;:an l\v.v rlo 1 eon. who fell upon the 
rt,^^\M\ ^xMM ot V";ori*:a in >o,;ivh ,;r,or .".n imaginary- fountain 
tM \xM«h; Am< aKmv a;', :r. \Yx .h.vkctwi tonunes of Vasco 
\unc9 1^0 IVilKvi, \xhi\vo .visoowvA o: :ho Pacinc Ocean forms 
owe %^ !W m*^M Ux^wtii;;'. A;v, s:r.< .g i:vijcn:$ in the history 
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of the New World, and whose fate might furnish a theme 
of wonderful interest for a poem or a drama." 

And what fighters they were. Not all their greed for gold, 
nor all their brutal ways, not all their vainglorious boastings, 
nor all the bigotry of their religious faith can force into the 
background their indomitable pluck, their valor or their fury 
in war. The golden banner of Spain may have flaunted in 
American breezes above superstition, fanaticism, avarice and 
cruelty, but beneath its folds fought also as valiant warriors, as 
courageous cavaliers, and as gallant gentlemen as ever drew 
sword for king, for glory and for renown. 

As types of those commingled qualities that made up the 
picturesque conquistador of the sixteenth century three names 
stand clearly out from the dramatic story of those days of con- 
flict and of blood : Alonso de Ojeda, . the companion of 
Columbus, Pedro de Alvarado, the lieutenant of Cortez and 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado the conqueror of New Mexico. 

Ambitious, adventurous, daring, reckless and always over- 
sanguine, Alonso de Ojeda was a born fighter. He early 
essayed the life of a soldier. Schooled to examples of valor as 
a page of the fiery duke of Medina Celi in the Moorish wars he 
was scarce more than a boy when he joined the second expe- 
dition of Columbus as gentleman-adventurer. From the first 
sight we have of him heading a band of ambitious young 
cavaliers across the mountains of San Domingo on a search for 
the warlike and powerful cacique whom men called " the Lord 
of the Golden House,'' to the very last glimpse that comes to 
us when, brought to bay in the streets of San Domingo, he 
fought single-handed the whole band of his would-be assassins, 
his story is one of continuous adventure and daring deeds. A 
perfect horseman and as gallant a cavalier as ever struck home 
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for " Santiago and Spain ! " he was as magnanimous as he was 
reckless ; as open-handed in peace as he was irresistible in war. 

His capture of Caonabo was a sample of his courage and 
recklessness. At the head of ten mailed and mounted followers 
he boldly dashed across the mountains and into the very 
presence of this fiery Carib chieftain — " the Lord of the Golden 
House.'* Though surrounded by dangers that suggested death 
at every turn, Ojeda prevailed upon Caonabo reluctantly to 
visit Columbus. Separating him from his extensive escort the 
Spaniard shrewdly induced the cacique to wear as bracelets a 
pair of glittering steel handcufiFs. Binding his then unresisting 
prisoner upon the fleet horse he had been induced to mount, 
Ojeda and his followers galloped away from the swarm of 
astounded Caribs and bore the illustrious captive into the very 
camp of Columbus. 

But recklessness is not leadership and the successful fighter 
can rarely prove a match for the scheming politician. Soldierly 
in bearing, dashing in devices, terrible in war. restless if not 
engaged in some daring and adventurous exploit, Ojeda was 
yet perpetually the dupe of some wily gold-getter, and was 
always as poor in purse as he was proud in spirit. Success 
never attended his endeavors by lining his pockets with the 
Carib gold that every Spaniard coveted. Wealth continually 
evaded him. 

His indomitable spirit his tireless vigor, his good comradeship, 
his ability as a captain, his great personal prowess and his un- 
flaLTiriniz: strivini^ for success were more than counterbalanced bv 
his utter incompetency to rule where he had conquered, his 
biiiotrv, his useless hardihood, his scorn of caution, his waste- 
fulness and his impatience of control. These latter all led to 
his downfall. * Good management and good fortune," says 
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Charlevoix, " forever failed him," and the very qualities that 
made Alonzo de Ojeda " one of the most fearless and aspiring 
of the band of Ocean chivalry that followed the footsteps of 
Columbus " combined, also, to make his life a failure and his 
career a tragedy. 

Of a similar heroic strain but more wisely balanced was the 
famous Pedro de Alvarado. Stripped of all the bombastic 
romancing of the Spanish chroniclers, to whom this fiery 
young captain was almost a demi-god, Pedro de Alvarado still 
stands forth the very synonym of all that is most fascinating in 
the old-time fighter. As chivalrous as fearless, and as resistless 
as bold this friend and favorite lieutenant of Cortez added to a 
fiery nature a face and form that won for him admirers 
among both friends and foes. To the simple and superstitious 
Indians of Mexico this dashing cavalier, cased in armor and 
deftly guiding his galloping steed, seemed almost divine. To 
them he was To-na-ti-uh — the Child of the Sun — and in 
making him the hero of a most entertaining romance of the 
Conquest * General Wallace has but embodied in story many 
of the attributes that the conquered Aztecs ascribed to this 
paladin of the Mexican causeway, the brightest figure in the 
awful " night of sorrow." 

Embarking as an adventurer almost before he had become 
a man this young soldier of fortune sailed over-sea from his 
home in Badajoz to the alluring Land of Promise. Speedily 
finding opportunity he was the first to bring to Cuba tidings of 
the wealth and power of the Mexico that was to make him 
famous. Following the banner of Cortez to the conquest of 
that half-mythical tropic empire Alvarado became, next to his 

* " The Fair God ; or the Last of Cne *Txins/' by Lew Wallace. A channing and altogether delightful story of the 
romantic conquest of Mexico. 
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established in 1540 as governor of one of the western provinces, 
had given him acquaintance with the manners and disposition 
of the natives of that conquered land. The impetuosity of 
youth had given place to the caution and sedateness of middle 
age. A valiant and courageous gentleman, slow to decide and 
not always quick to act, he was watchful to prevent disaster, 
and while never courting danger, he was cool and brave in 
action when danger really came. 

Such a leader was certain to command the respect of his 
followers, and Coronado seems to have had this and to have in- 
spired also both the love and the confidence of his soldiers. 
Says one of them, Pedro de Casteneda the chronicler of his 
captain's wanderings : " Never was Spanish general in the 
Indies more beloved or better obeyed than he." 

But grave, circumspect and valiant though he was Coronado 
seems to have been compounded of those strangely clashing 
elements that united in the Spanish fighter of those olden 
times. An unforgiving foeman, terrible in his revenges and 
contemptuous of the poor natives over whom he was either 
ruler or conqueror, Coronado was, above all, avaricious, super- 
stitious and credulous to a degree, with an ever-ready ear for the 
big stories of those whom policy, timidity or cunning made 
" the brethren of the long bow." Authorized by the viceroy 
Mendoza to inquire into certain reports as to an alleged native 
empire to the northward Coronado swallowed with true Span- 
ish gusto all the wonderful stories of the ** Seven Cities of 
Cibola " that came to him. Here was a new Mexico to be con- 
quered ; here were wealth and empire to be had for the taking ; 
he was to be a more successful Cortez, a richer Pizarro ! He 
evidently essayed to investigate the reports with caution but he 
as evidently accepted as gospel all the crazy fictions of the 
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crafty Indian, Tejos, all the pleasant fables of his own prede- 
cessor, Nuno de Guzman, all the incredible stories of that pict- 
uresque tramp Cabeza de Vaca, and all the barefaced falsehoods 
told by the monk Marcos, by the Munchasen-like negro 
Stephen and by that particularly mendacious native whom the 
" Conquerors " called " the Turk." 

So, setting out from Compostella, the capital of his province, 
in the month of February, 1540, Coronado led into the north- 
ern wilderness a gallant array of gentlemen adventurers, sturdy 
fighters, and Indian allies. 

Never were expectations more utterly blasted; never did 
high hopes go down in greater wreck. The expedition faced 
toward the north with the most glowing prospects of easy con- 
quest and enormous booty. Across the desert the prize 
awaited them : " Seven great cities, the houses whereof were 
built of lime and stone, two, three, sometimes five stories in 
height, ascended on the outside by ladders ; whose inhabitants 
clothed themselves in gowns of cotton, in woolen cloth, and in 
garments of leather, wearing girdles of turquoises around their 
waists, emeralds in their ears and noses ; whose common house- 
hold vessels were of gold and silver, and where gold was more 
abundant than in Peru, the walls of the temples being covered 
with plates of that precious metal.'' 

Disappointment met them almost at the outset. But still 
they pressed on, lured by the promise that "just beyond " were 
the coveted treasures. " The seven cities of Cibola,'* says Mr. 
Skinner, *' that reared themselves on the marge of Coronado s 
imac^ination as proudly as would Palmyra and old Tyre dwin- 
dled on his approach to ruined villages; nor could their 
occupants guide him to those veins and beds where precious 
stones and metals glistened and where they are to-day yielding 
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up to our nation the wealth of an empire." The gold-seeking 
soldiers of Coronado daily spurned untold treasure beneath 
their feet and yet they knew it not. 

Still on and on they pressed. Across the hills and valleys, 
the deserts, plains and water-courses of Arizona and New 
Mexico, penetrating, so it is claimed, even into the present con- 
fines of Colorado, of Kansas and Nebraska. Then they gave 
it up. and turning back retraced their homeward way a disap- 
pointed, dispirited and decimated band. Two years of wander- 
ing had yielded them neither empire, gold nor booty. Of all 
that gallant " army of conquest " only about an hundred tat- 
terdemalions dragged themselves back to Mexico and all the 
brilliant visions of Coronado ended for him in defeat and dis- 
grace. The viceroy Mendoza expended his wrath upon the 
unhappy leader, his governorship was taken from him and he 
himself died poor, forgotten, and half-crazed, the victim of a 
baseless dream of glory. 

And yet Coronado deserved a better fate. He had but 
obeyed orders as a soldier should. He had found for civiliza- 
tion a land that was to be in time the treasure-house of the 
world; he had with admirable skill, as General Simpson now 
declares, led out an expedition that " for extent in distance trav- 
eled, duration in time and the multiplicity of its co-operating 
expeditions equalled, if it did not exceed, any land expedition 
that has been undertaken in modern times." 

In how many instances the story of the conquistador was 
but a repetition of that of Coronado the musty pages of the old 
chroniclers, couched in crabbed Spanish or still more crabbed 
Latin, only too faithfully bear record. It was a time of rash 
endeavor, misty promise, and high expectation. Men risked 
their all for glory, for booty and for gold. Rumors were tor- 
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tured into facts as across the broad Atlantic marvelous tales of 
still more marvelous regions reached the ears of European 
nations, already tingling, as Mr. Thompson saj-s, " with the fas- 
cinating stories of Columbus and his followers. Mexico," he 
adds, " had fallen before Cortez ; Peru had poured her spoils 
into the bloody hands of Pizarro. Ships were slipping away 
from the ports of Spain with their pro^i-s to the southwest. 
The wind in their sails was the breath of fortune. When the 
ships returned they came loaded down with gold and bearing 
the heroes of wild battles, the doers of strange deeds." What 
wonder that spendthrift hidalgoes with more pluck than pos- 
sessions and avaricious dons, greedy for gold, should take a bond 
of fate in lands where glory and booty alike were to be won ! 

Such an one was the bankrupt farmer, Vasco Nunez called 
Balboa, who with an assurance that was almost monumental 
turned the contempt of his associates into confidence and forced 
their very waywardness to serve his private ends. Achieving 
advancement by energy he became successful both as conqueror 
and governor, coined the wealth of provinces into castellanos 
with which to line his own capacious pockets and became for- 
ever immortal as the discoverer of the vast Pacific. 

Such, too, was Balboa's most relentless rival, Pedro Arias 
dc Avila, known as Pedrarias, a sturdy fighter in the Moorish 
wars, but a man thoroughly wily, unscrupulous, politic, revenge- 
ful and vindictive. With him from San Lucar a gallant array 
of two thousand Spanish knights and gentlemen-adventurers 
Went westward to the fairy-land of the Golden Castile where 
gcMns were as plentiful as Biscay herrings and gold was to be 
gathered from the ground in handfuls. It was a fatal harvest. 
iWithin one month after the landing at Darien seven hundred 
f that gallant following perished in the clutch of enemies 
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more terrible than the infidel Moor — famine and disease. Dis- 
appointed, suspicious, passionate and envious Pedrarias vented 
his spleen upon his rival Balboa. He dispatched him on im- 
possible missions, placed him in compromising situations and 
fairly forcing him into alleged treachery, brutally persecuted 
and finally killed the only man who could have helped him to 
the gold and the possessions he so greedily coveted. 

Another such, swayed by the hope of gain, was the " Bache- 
lor" Martin Fernandez de Enciso. Coming into the American 
provinces a speculative lawyer he turned the quarrels of men 
to his personal profit and accumulated by his successful law 
business a fortune of two thousand castellanos (about $11,000). 
Dazzled by the promise of the chief-justiceship of a conquered 
province he was tempted into investing his savings in a roman- 
tic venture and with strangely varying fortunes became in turn 
adventurer, soldier, conqueror, governor, rival, bankrupt, culprit 
and prisoner, as feud and faction tore asunder that struggling 
colony on the narrow Isthmus. 

Such, too, were scores and hundreds of others — the dupes 
of false rumors, the sport of baseless promises. Led out by the 
hope of treasure and the possibility of rebuilding ruined fortunes 
they braved every danger and essayed the most reckless endeav- 
ors. The old records teem with their stories, compounded of 
mingled valor and rapacity, greed and bravery. Morales and 
the spoil of the Pearl Islands, Badajos and the gold of Parita, 
Gil Gonzales and the treasures of Nicaragua, Grijalva and the 
tribute of Vera Cruz, Guzman and the torture-wrung " presents " 
of New Galicia — the list could be extended for pages, fascinat- 
ing as a romance of the paladins, repulsive in the realism of 
brutality, replete with heroism and suffering, treachery and 
cruelty, valor and strategy and the dash of daring deeds. 
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tions acknowledged occupation only by France or England and 

the colonizers of the seventeenth century found in the names 

that they presumed to be strictly Indian the traces of Spanish 

occupation and conquest of a far earlier day. But no one of 
these misty exploits rose to the importance or achieved the 

reputation of that wasteful, cruel, heroic and historic march 

made in the mid-years of the sixteenth century by De Soto and 

his men. 

It is a stirring story and one that always bears retelling. 
Westward from San Lucar, that port of Seville from which had 
gone across the broad Atlantic so many ambitious cavaliers of 
Spain as full of hope, as certain of success as these, sailed 
Hernando de Soto and six hundred fighting men. Re-embarking 
at Havana, nearly a thousand strong, the expedition steered 
for its promised land and on the thirtieth of May, 1539, landed 
on the Florida coast, just east of the Everglades in that section 
of the State now known as Hillsborough Bay. 

It was the most formidable expedition yet organized in 
America for conquest. Every man was a fighter; there were 
few gray hairs in the whole army, and at its head stood Her- 
nando de Soto, one of the conquerors of Peru, a man amply 
qualified to lead a gallant host to victorious deeds. " In fame,'' 
says Dr. Monette, " he almost equalled the conquerors of Mexico 
and Peru themselves ; in courage and perseverance he was not 
less. He was in the prime of manhood and only waited some 
fit opportunity to signalize himself and hand down his fame to 
posterity equally brilliant with that of Cortez and Pizarro." 

Whatever was needful for an expedition of such magnitude 
was not lacking. There were wood-workers and iron-workers, 
there were chemists and miners, scholars and priests; there 
were tools for the builders, there was apparatus for assaying the 
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gorgeous cities, they struggled on — a band of baffled ma- 
rauders, grown more desperate with each day's disappointment, 
more cruel with each savage struggle for supremacy. For three 
weary years the zigzag hunt for fortune went slowly on. Up 
and down the land where perpetual summer reigns, over that 
section of our Southern country now known as the States of 
Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana 
and Arkansas 
they wandered 
on, a fellowship 
of valorous fight- 
ers vainly seek- 
ing for the im- 
possible. 

At last came 
the tragedy. One 
by one cavalier 
and artisan, 
spearman and 
priest dropped by 

the way. The bones of their stern but gallant commander 
were lowered into their last resting-place, beneath the yellow 
waters of the mighty Mississippi ; the wildernesses of the far Red 
River country forever dispelled the promise of gold or empire ; 
and, with desire, effort and endurance alike dead within them, 
tattered, beggared, travel-worn and utterly disheartened, still 
fighting their inveterate Indian foemen till the hated land faded 
in the distance, they floated down the great river to the greater 
Gulf and to the ports of friendly Mexico — a miserable remnant 
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of the gallant array of glittering cavaliers to whom San Lucar 
and Havana had bidden such hearty godspeed and farewell. 

In all history there is scarcely to be found a sadder exannple 
of high hopes brought to ruin, of golden expectations unful- 
filled. It is a story bright with heroic exploits, black with per- 
fidious deeds.^ ** The governor," says Orviedo, his chronicler, 
" was very fond of this sport of killing Indians ; ^ and the 
marks of ** the governor's sport " have streaked the winding 
trail of his wanderings with blood and left an irradicable stain 
upon his memory. 

Brighter even than the story of Spanish heroism is the 
record of Indian patriotism. Step by step, through all these 
three years of wandering did the warlike tribes of the South, 
sinking their hereditary feuds, combine to repel the white in- 
vader. Stubbornly, tenaciously, heroically they contested the 
possession of their home-land and the bloody battle of Mauvilla, 
only saved to Spain by the charges of the resistless cavalry, 
proved the mettle, the valor and the self-devotion of the native 
American soldier. 

What De Soto was, what were Ayllon and Guzman, Ojeda 
and BalbcKi, l\>nce de Leon and de Cordova, Narvaez and 
Cabeza de Vaca, that, also, were the hundreds and thousands 
of others — fiirhtin<r men and adventurers of everv rank and of 
evcrv i^rade in life — who essaved to win fame and fortune in 
the New World vind who, because of their valiant and intrepid 
dcc\lN their heri.>io achievements and profitless accumulations, 
their hi^h-M.>urK!in^ title>, and never-weakeninor bombast, their 
m.ircheN and their battle>, their rivalries and their feuds, have 
ever been remembered under the name thev coveted — el 
LonijHis(adoi'i<. the eunquerors. 

With vast opportunities for bloodless and peaceable con- 
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quest, for Christian enlightenment and a gentler civilization 
they wrecked their mighty chances on the fatal reefs of greed. 
Never conquerors over themselves they have gone into history 
as destroyers and braggarts where they should have been up- 
builders and gentlemen. The boast of one of them : ** I am 
not merely a De Soto — though that, by St. James, were 
enough for any man. I am a Sotomayor, a Mendoza, a Bova- 
dilla, a Losada, a — sir ! I have blood royal in my veins, and 
you dare to refuse my challenge," was fitly answered by the 
response of a noble Englishman : ** Richard Grenville can show 
quarterings, probably, against even Don Guzman Maria Magda- 
lena Sotomayor de Soto, or against the bluest blood of Spain. 
But he can show, moreover, thank God, a reputation which 
raises him as much above the imputation of cowardice, as it 
does above that of discourtesy." 

Still, with all their shortcomings — their vices, their cruel- 
ties, their greed, their bombast, their bigotries and their credu- 
lity the old Co7iquistadores were a valiant and picturesque lot. 
If their record is smirched with tyranny and their valor is 
dimmed with blood, their ancestry and environments may be 
proffered as at once the reason and the excuse. They were, at 
least, the first link in the chain of fighting men that joins the 
new America to the old and have therefore due claim to a 
prominent place in our story as typical of that savagely pict- 
uresque life, when as Maurice Thompson tells us *' priests were 
pirates and gentlemen were robbers " — those romantic if 
brutal days when, according to Theodore Irving, " the knight- 
errantry of the Old World was carried into the depths of the 
American wilderness." 
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had passed the freebooter gave place to the trader; explorers 
became occupiers and adventurers settled down as colonists. 

But, whether as adventurer, trader or colonist, life in the 
New World was ever precarious. To the danger of Indian 
attack and the personal jealousies of the settlers were added 
the race feuds, the religious differences and the international 
hostilities that made the American continent a continual bat- 
tle-ground. For years one could scarcely dare assert what flag 
might on the morrow float above the colpny of which he was a 
part. On the pine-fringed northern border Frenchman and 
Englishman struggled for the possession of Canada and with 
defensive fortresses fronted each other on the broken Maine 
coast. The valiant Champlain and the fiery Frontenac made 
for themselves glorious records as loyal captains of France and 
only the unyielding hostility of the warlike Iroquois kept them 
from the conquest of the English border-lands. Farther to the 
south Dutchman and Englishman quarreled as to the right of 
occupancy and colonization in the lands about the Connecticut 
and the Manhattans. Dutchman and Swede grappled over the 
problem as to which was to have and which to hold the banks 
of the Delaware. Rival English factions disputed over their 
rights on the Chesapeake and, to the still further south, first 
Spaniard and Frenchman and then Spaniard and Englishman 
fought for Florida and the Gulf, making the story of Southern 
occupation a fearful tragedy, stained with the blood of the 
victims of such a butcher as Menendez and the revenges of 
such an assassin as Gourges. 

These continual disturbances, no less than the ever-present 
horrors of Indian hostilities, made every colonist of necessity a 
fighter. The trusty matchlock was as indispensable a piece of 
church equipment as psalter and prayer-book, and, after the 
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kid-gloved methods of dealing with the Indian foeman. The 
stalwart Captain of Plymouth had little sympathy with the 
school of Las Casas and Eliot. Listen, as he sounds his de- 
fiance in the council : 

*' What 1 do you mean to make war with milk and the water of roses ? 

Is it to shoot red squirrels you have your howitzer planted 

There on the roof of the church, or is it to shoot red devils ? 

Truly the only tongue that is understood by a savage 

Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the mouth of the cannon 1 

Leave this matter to me, for to me by right it pertaineth. 
War is a terrible trade ; but in the cause that is righteous, 
Sweet is the smell of powder ; and thus I answer the challenge I *' 

Then from the rattlesnake's skin, with a sudden, contemptuous gesture, 

Jerking the Indian arrows, he filled it with powder and bullets 

Full to the very jaws, and handed it back to the savage, 

Saying, in thundering tones : " Here, take it I this is your answer ! ** 

Such a fighter, though a much greater braggart, was Cap- 
tain John Smith, the " paladin " of Virginia. Such, too, was 
Captain John Mason, of the Connecticut colony, victor in the 
Pequot War ; and such were Captain Benjamin Church, the 
conqueror of " King " Philip, Captain " Nat " Bacon, the bril- 
liant young Virginia fighter and leader in a somewhat remark- 
able rebellion, and Major Thomas Trueman, of Maryland, the 
murderer of the Susquehannoughs. Intrepid, deliberate and 
relentless, hating an Indian even more cordially than a " pa- 
pist," their methods were short, sharp and decisive, and to their 
tactics and their peculiar plans of action is due, very largely, 
the heritage of the American nation in Indian hatreds and 
Indian wars. 

Of all the fighting governors of colonial times Oglethorpe 
was the most heroic, Stuyvesant the most picturesque. Andros, 
with a full share of the belligerent spirit, was no match for a 
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city train-bands, who awakened in his fellow-countrymen the 
first desires for personal liberty and organized the first really 
offensive measures against the French power in Canada. It 
was Pepperell, the Maine merchant and militiaman, who at 
last brought this struggle for supremacy to a crisis and, con- 
queror of Louisburg, was the earliest of the native generals 
of his King. 

For our present purpose it will be sufficient to give brief 
mention here to two of the colonial leaders — types of the 
foreign and the native stock — who developed the martial spirit 
in the people and made out of colonists and farmers the first 
real American soldiers. These shall be James Edward Ogle- 
thorpe and William Pepperell. 

Bom to a love of arms, a daring commander of men and a 
soldier of tried experience in European wars Oglethorpe yet 
came to the government of his Georgia colony desiring only 
peace, substantial growth and the good-will of men. That he 
was forced into prominence as a successful commander was due 
to the aggressions of the power of Spain. 

Alarmed at the growth of English colonization in the South 
the Spanish rulers in Cuba and Florida determined to crush 
out the Saxon. Hostilities were not long in commencing. 
Frederica and Saint Augustine were not far apart and the 
Spanish attacks on the Georgia settlements were speedily fol- 
lowed by the English assault on the Florida fortress. 

Oglethorpe was the soul of this latter movement. The 
friend of the Wesleys and of Whitfield and an ardent desirer 
of peace for his colony he was above all a soldier. If Spain 
determined for war, war she should have. His investment of 
St. Augustine was brilliant and strategic. Had he but been 
properly supported by his associates and subordinates the era 
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the middle of July put the entire Spanish army and navy to 
flight." 

His personal daring turned the battle of the Bloody Marsh 
from a rout to a victory ; his inspiring courage beat back the 
Spanish galleys from an attack on Frederica and led the pur- 
suit under the very guns of their war-ships ; his pluck, his shrewd- 
ness and his ability to seize upon opportunities at just the right 
moment dismayed and confounded the Spanish commanders 
and absolutely drove away the invading army at the very 
instant when they might have struck a crippling blow and 
obtained a certain victory. There is much of truth, notwith- 
standing the apparent exaggeration, in Whitfield's enthusiastic 
comment : " The deliverance of Georgia from the Spaniards is 
such as cannot be paralleled but by some instances out of the 
Old Testament." And Mr. Lodge asserts that " Oglethorpe 
saved two provinces to England by as gallant fighting and 
shrewd generalship as the whole history of the American 
colonies can show. A brave soldier, an honest, upright, kind- 
hearted gentleman," so Mr. Lodge declares, "he is a man whom 
any State might regard with reverence and admiration as its 
founder, first ruler and defender." 

Of a different character but no less the gentleman and the 
soldier was William Pepperell, the merchant of Portsmouth, in 
New Hampshire. A colonial shop-keeper with but little knowl- 
edge of war, honored and respected rather because of his 
thirty years of service as an upright judge and a successful 
political adviser than for his acquaintance with military needs 
and tactics Pepperell was placed in command of the land forces 
in New England's greatest crusade against Canada. 

So skillfully did he conduct his part of the operations that 
the strong fortress of Louisburg on Cape Breton — the bul- 
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hccn but none hnd n> ^-i': b;\^n st-ierred for so exalted a position. 
The litlod n.:\*:^r ;;'."";•:> whr were ■\'^\'a c:;.^vornors bv favor of 
\hc kiiiQ- .">t 1- iic"'-'^*"^ v.\-\ irr :.^c^ r;r.xi.uj> themselves tc* pose as 
loa»li"";*^ ;;n/. r»»;v.n-iri:v'i;' > t." o;-viii: :\vv mere *' provincia' *' 
r,^ nviirp \hc\v .1:L:•*■::^"^. !: t^ :in'";*t.'rt Xo the credit of Shirlev, 
:lv^ Kmc'^ I T.-^w'-T^.i;- ;■:■ '\ia>^sn."i-u:'^i-::s and himself no mean 

m 

s.^Kl'.v. \Wr,\ w :S; ;/,n^,u;> . xi-ji-ijiri.n". aeains: Louisburc he 
sh/»ni;; )^?i\\ >i,^"orrv\-: !.■» ^h^• r.^mnj/jnc": sr^ abU a nari\'e Ameri- 
cyiv. 'A^ W ■■'"•an: P.-nj^.'-el".. Thi> v. nitarliar success "led to imme- 
*'liar. I^w^.w 'Vhs vi,-r.'v'i,-Ynv ^^'^n1n■lande:■ was created Sir 
'V^iM'jjn-. Poniv».%:!.. !•!« v.r> nr:n-;c^ crt'*^*e"'nov of the ccilonv of 
Mavvaohir<o:N aiv. !» ;"-v^ he v.m^ r.uiimTssujned as lieutenant- 
jjomM"?ii a?v"; rom"»?i?^'^4' .»* rh, >iass;irhir?it»t:s miiiria. noir 
gTowr. v^ f^-^u*: sc\NT. rKr^i^^nnr. ""^.'t, He riied on the vet^" eve 
^ rhc- vH"*tortoirs iT:nin?nij'i :h.r i,''--v vTanarir. rr- F.nciand. 

'<^k»thorfV an/. P*jt>iv"i'^ bowi^v^*:. wer;.- hut the accorrr- 
?j^h«*tv»M^ qtvi rK ^nttrrowrl o: tin veniv that were opening 
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the way for the real American soldier. The hardships, the 
struggles, the defeats and the slow successes of colonial life 
brought to the service many leaders skilled in border war and 
toughened the temper of men from whom sturdy fighters came. 
Miles Standish's thirteen men, his " great, invincible army," 
could be duplicated in every one of the struggling settlements 
that looked out to the eastward upon the stormy Atlantic and 
westward into the no less dangerous wilderness. From these 
slender homeguards grew, in time, the provincial militia-men 
who volunteered for the wars against France and Spain and 
prepared the way for the greater revolution. 

But not always in fighting Indians or invading hostile 
lands were the colonial fighting-men in arms. Too often were 
these arms turned against one another. In jealousies of office 
and in border disputes, in hair-brained endeavors and in open 
rebellion, time upon time, did brother face brother and neighbor 
neighbor in the hot encounters of those earliest days. 

The very composition of the several colonies fomented dis- 
content. The mixed character of the settlers aggravated 
disorder. From the time of beginnings, when Captain John 
Smith of the Virginia colony — " an adventurer of a high order 
in an age of adventurers" — came into direct conflict with 
Governor Wingfield and his other associates, down to that 
later day, when in Boston streets Crispus Attucks and his 
riotous companions faced, and fell before a platoon of British 
soldiers, dissatisfaction, jealousies, desire and unrest stirred up 
continual strife which not unfrequently blazed out into open 
rebellion. Chief among these popular uprisings, according to 
chronological order, were : the Ingle roysterings in Maryland 
in 1645, *he Bacon rebellion in Virginia in 1675, the Culpepper 
revolt in. North Carolina in 1677, ^^^ revolt of the people 
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.urunsr .ir5iroc:T.r:i: oppression in 1^89 — led by Bridstreet in 
\LuiiiiiciuiSiirr3 .uiii Leisier in N'«ew York; die race 'rebei.'ioc. ' 
■u Firiier .Sii:;ii=r:a:i Ro^sie in ^[aine in r*24. rhe electi'jn ri-jc? 
"n rtnnsvvrtniii :n l':^ rhe i:li:i:'iiv march -:f riie ** Pixto- 
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militia, these " bulwarks of the state " did but little in the way 
of concerted action, and did that little grudgingly. It takes 
a great motive to change a partisan into a patriot. 

As, around its church or block-house or ragged fort of logs, 
each struggling settlement grew, the earlier home-guards — 
which might be Captain Standish's 

" Twelve men, all equipped, having each his rest and his matchlock, 
Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet and pillage," 

or might be the " three and fifty raw and tired Marylanders " 
whom " that noble, right valiant, and politic soldier " Thomas 
Cornwallis led against the Susquehannas — developed into 
the Train- Bands or Military- Bands common to each colony. 

While from time to time the red-coat garrisons of the king 
became familiar sights in the larger towns, it was chiefly upon 
these Train-Bands, made up of their own numbers, that the 
people of the colonies depended for their military strength. 
"We know, from more than one incident," says Mr. Doyle, 
" that there was no lack of individual courage or soldierly skill 
among the settlers." 

In every province the able-bodied male " freeholders " were 
held subject to military duty. When occasion demanded they 
could be called upon for active service. The charter of the 
Maryland province invested the proprietors with the right to 
" call out and arm the whole fighting population, wage war, 
take prisoners, and slay alien enemies ; also to exercise martial 
law in case of insurrection." In Massachusetts each town, from 
the earliest days, had its own military company, for service in 
which every man was liable, excepting the *' magistrates, elders, 
deacons, shipwrights, millers and fishermen." 

The law of 1 766 required all males in the colony to attend 
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military exercise and service. Each company of foot in the colo- 
nial militia was composed of musketeers and pikemen; two 
thirds bearing the matchlocks and the cumbersome " rest," one 
third carrying the long and murderous-looking pikes, or spears. 

While the demands of farm and merchandise were held 
superior to those of war and while the colonist-soldier was ever 
slow to leave these until their protection became an absolute 
necessity the records of those old days show the train-band-man 
to have been an important factor in the life and growth of 
every settlement. " In the seventeenth century," says Mr. 
Lodge, " all men went armed ; even the farmers wore swords, 
and the military spirit was wide-spread and ardent. All adults 
were in the militia and the training-day, when the soldiery went 
out to drill with pike and musket, was the great break in the 
dark monotony of daily life." 

At the outbreak of the great English revolution of 1688 — a 
revolution that gave fresh impulse to the longings for personal 
liberty in America — the population of the colonies was less 
than two hundred thousand. Of this number perhaps thirty 
thousand may be considered a fair estimate for the fighting pop- 
ulation — the persons able to bear arms. But of this latter esti- 
mate a small proportion only were really men-at-arms, members 
of the train-bands. Captain Underbill's "army," which, in 1640, 
at the instigation of the treacherous and bloody-minded Kieft 
he led out from Dutch New York against the defenseless 
Indians thereabouts, consisted of but one hundred and twenty 
men. The force at the head of which Captain John Mason, in 
1637, marched from the Connecticut country to the extermi- 
nation of the warlike Pequots was less than an hundred men. 
In 1675 the joint " army " of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Plvmouth, raised under the spur of desperate necessity to fight 
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the Indian warrior Philip of Pokanoket and drawn from a 
population of some seventy thousand souls, amounted to but 
eleven hundred men. The six free companies or train-bands of 
New York who in 1689, united under the energetic Leisler tp 
strike if need be for the Stadtholder king and civil liberty num- 
bered less than five hundred men ; the whole provincial force 
that in that summer of 1689 responded to the summons of the 
first colonial congress and gathered on the northern frontier 
for the invasion of Canada fell far below the eight hundred and 
fifty men promised by the congress. 

In fact, no considerable nor adequate military force was 
enlisted in the colonies for warlike purposes until the mid-years 
of the eighteenth century showed to England and her colonies, 
alike, that if America was to be the heritage of Englishmen the 
struggle with France must be a united one and fought to the 
bitter end. Then, at last, both king and colonist put forth 
their greatest strength. And in the seven years of war that 
broke the power of France in America and ended in triumph 
on the historic heights of Quebec no small share of the glory 
as of the fighting must be accorded to the now-aroused " pro- 
vincials " whom British officers and soldiers so affected to 
despise. 

This studied contempt of regulars for volunteers is but a 
part of the always-existing arrogance of military aristocracy. 
It held place in the legions of Rome as in the cohorts of 
Xerxes and reaches back even to that older day when by the 
Wells of Harod the chosen three hundred of Gideon lapped 
the water " like a dog " and were alone of all the Israelitish host, 
deemed worthy to fight the Midianites. 

But never, surely, was there less reason for this professional 
bias than in the days of the colonial fighting-men of America. 
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It was the South Carolina militiamen who, rallying to the 
defense of their struggling colony in 1 706, made so spirited an 
attack upon the French invaders that they drove back Le 
Feboure in defeat across Charleston bar with nearly one half of 
his eight hundred men killed or prisoners. It was the fifty 
Carolina volunteers of Governor Moore who, in 1 702, plunged 
through the Georgia forests to the attack of the boastful Span- 
iards and established the claim of England to all the southern 
country as far as the walls of Saint Augustine. In the dis- 
astrous and horribly mismanaged expedition of 1 739, by which 
England was to conquer the Spanish possessions of Mexico and 
Peru, it was the '* provincials *' who won the only fame that 
came from that ill-starred endeavor as, all unsupported, they 
led in the storming of the San Lazaro fortress of Carthagena; 
while of the thousands who left their bones in that pestilential 
climate nine tenths were the contemned *' provincials." It was 
a New Hampshire volunteer, William \'aughn, who in the 
attack on Louisburg in 1745 — an enterprise in which» it is 
asserted, " the provincial forces displayed courage, activity and 
fortitude that would have distinguished veteran troops" — cap- 
tured the royal French batter)- and with only thirteen men held 
it against all the enemy sent for its retaking. It was John 
Stark and his five hundred New Hampshire foresters who 
marched throui^h the trackless wilderness that lav between the 
Connecricu: and the Hudson, compassed the reduction of Crown 
Point and shed about the only light that fell upon the disgrace- 
ful defeat a: Ticonderot^a. 

I: was Phineas Lvman. the commander of the New Encrland 
v';>u:::eers — "a man of uncommon martial endowments" — 
who. in 1755. ^von the victory at Lake George: and. on the 
san;e fata! day of Dieskau s defeat it was MaciJ:innes and his two 
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hundred provincials who met and thoroughly defeated a superior 
French force at the portage of Fort Edward. It was Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, the father of the American militia 
(of whom Logan wrote : " I principally esteem Benjamin 
Franklin for saving the country by his contriving the militia"), 
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who, when elected in 1744 to the command of one of the reg- 
iments he had raised, declined the honor of leadership and him- 
self marched in the ranks and did his sentry duty, carrying a 
musket as " a humble volunteer." It was Peyronney, the Vir- 
ginia captain, who at Braddock's terrible defeat in 1755, "when 
, those they call regulars ran like sheep before the hounds," still 
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held the fight with his vah'ant colony men until he and nearly 
every man in his company were killed. It was George Wash- 
ington the Virginia colonel (**that heroic youth," so wrote 
Davies, the New Jersey minister, ** whom I cannot but hope 
Providence has preser\'ed in so signal a manner for some 
important service to his country") who, on that same awful 
day, when the king's soldiers fell or fled before the Indian 
ambuscade, saved the rout from being an utter massacre; though 
shot at until two horses fell under him and his coat was riddled 
with bullets, he still protected the retreat, with what Braddock 
had contemptuously termed his " raw American militia." It was 
the men of Monckton's brigade — three out of every four of 
them being *' provincials " — who stood the chief shock of the 
conflict on the Plains of Abraham where on " the battle-field of 
the Celtic and Saxon races " the valor of their stand gave victory 
to England in that one of the decisive battles of the world that 
closed the long struggle for supremacy in America with the 
death of the heroic but victorious Wolfe. 

Of this final and greatest endeavor of the colonial fighting- 
men the story has become a twice-told tale. But it is worth 
relating here, as that of a struggle in which the undervalued 
" provincials " bravely bore their part and, waking to a sense of 
their real strength, made the Plains of Abraham but the fore- 
runner of the yet grander plain known as the Common of 
Lexini^ton. 

The mid-vears of the eisfhteenth centurv had come. For 
nearlv an hundred and fiftv years had Entrland and France 
been crowding one another in the western world, each claiming 
its ownership, each determined to possess it. The success of 
England, though clearly foreshadowed, had not as yet been 
apparent. Canada might be doomed but France defended her- 
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self right valiantly. Louisburg had fallen, Acadia had been 
conquered, but to the northwest, above the rock-bound fortresses 
of Quebec and Montreal, the Bourbon banner of \\\^ fleur-de-lis 
still floated in triumph. France still held the key to the con- 
tinent and in the great valleys of the west the blue uniforms 
of her guardsmen garrisoned all the rapidly-growing outposts. 
• The governors of New France were energetic and aggressive. 
To the grim and martial Frontenac had succeeded the politic 
De Callieres, the warlike Vaudreuil, the energetic Beauhar- 
nais, the wily Galissoniere and La Jonquiere, admiral of France. 
Following him came, in turn, the impetuous Duquesne and yet 
another Vaudreuil — the last of the French governors. Equal 
in valor, though ever at odds with their official superiors, stood 
the royal commandants, than whom none were braver in fight 
than theylast: Dieskau, who fell at Lake George, and Mont- 
calm, the noble and heroic — Montcalm, whose career in Canada 
has been pronounced "a wonderful struggle against destiny." 

England opposed but inferior leaders to these energetic 
sons of France. Braddock, the obstinate, fell in utter and 
almost ignominious defeat ; Shirley and Johnston had neither 
the pluck nor the ability to follow up the advantages of success. 
Loudon was a pompous do-nothing, Abercrombie a slow and 
heavy-witted incapable, Amherst was a stolid and over-cautious 
martinet, Webb a timid and dilatory tactician. Only with 
Wolfe — young, brilliant, energetic and intrepid — did anything 
like real success come to the arms of England. 

Sailing from conquered Louisburg, where his great ability 
had already displayed itself, Wolfe, in June, 1759, headed toward 
Quebec. The slow methods of England had enabled France to 
succor her principal stronghold in Canada and when Wolfe landed 
on the Island of Orleans Amherst's twelve thousand men still 
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lingered on the shores of Lake Charaplain. "The whole mass 
of the people of Canada,'' says Bancnrft, " had been called to 
armsr and Wolfe, with his less than eight thousand men, found 
himself fronted bv Montcalm with a force of fourteen thousand, 
not countini^: the Indian allies*" The entire summer was wasted 
in ineffectual attempts on either side to obtain the advantage ; 
Amherst and his expected reinforcements did not appear and 
at lost on the third of September Wolfe decided upon a 
movement as adventurous as it was hazardous. 

Sick in bv.Hiy but intrepid in spirit he ordered his men to 
scaIc the precipitous heights above Quebec* Here was the one 
weak poin: oc the enemy; here must the assault be made. 
Otice v.iecernnned upon this was quickly done. Aided by *" sheer 
giHM luck quite as much as by skill and courage" Wolfe and 
h:> jrrie tocve — exactly tour thousand eisjht hundred and 
c\ve:^:vr>;\ 'n number — in the gray of a September morning. 
s:!c**:a ;:h:!'-co. chemselves up the sceep inc-rne and at sunrise. 
s^ivs M:-, C":n:or\ *' Xvkevi viown frcm the Heii::hrs of Abraham 
ULV\- r'^c c :\ which ror :Teariy three rrrorrrhs they had wearilv 
wAi.'hc/ .u^*\-» :hc water/' 

r-",:- .^.-:i:e--era'-evl a^xi surprised Morrcjur:: saw char instant 
ac: o:* ^v,;> h:s orv\ ^a;\a::of^ Wich h'S sevea:v-tve tiur^dred 
r-^-"::**^ '^x't he rrMrchcvl :o Ttteec :i>e errerTTv. The barrle was 
Virtcc .:: -^ ^^.^^v ^"^r^ ca^ne the French : buC :::cc iiz::! :hev were 
w :- ' ..1 ..ivs ,^£ ;he * :hi3 rec *:::e * cc E:iicianc was 
:-■.- - -^rv rv:.."'cc. rVr^ :he trv^ci hx\ bcrsc :r»,Mn the Eno^. 
>;^ .: 'v> A:*ocvr '.cii^v v^viick'^ roi c**e»i arc, as :he sm-^ke 
c :.vvc .'. va*. W,\:v ,^^'^jL^vLo.i :i"Kr >*ave-*rv.:^ Frecch I:ne. The 
.:..c ,vci> ^^^'v^^ ^ va-x: oi^ke Fa^;:^^? arc French cccnn^an- 
"'..'ij.. • yiVx-^ve>i a:.v a> tTKf F-'irfx'h ba:r::£SL?as turned 
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battles of the world was fought and won in precisely ten min- 
utes by the watch. 

Montreal fell in the following summer. Rogers and his 
American rangers captured the western posts and with the 
close of 1760 the last hope of France was extinguished. The 
lilies of the French king fell in surrender; the red cross of St. 
George waved over conquered fortresses and captured posts, 
and America was English from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 

The thirteen colonies were wild with joy. They were saved. 
The always-present danger of French conquest was over forever 
and its final overthrow was due as much to American valor as to 
English discipline. Though British councillors and commanders 
might sniff and sneer, the people knew in how great measure 
they had helped to the end. " Provincials," says Bancroft, 
"had saved the remnants of Braddock's army; provincials had 
conquered Acadia; provincials had defeated Dieskau.'* And 
provincials, too, had captured invulnerable Louisburg, had de- 
stroyed Fort Frontenac, reduced Niagara and planted the 
English flag in victory on the ruined bastions of Duquesne. 

Such a schooling in warfare as that was not to go unheeded. 
Alike ranger and forester, militiaman and volunteer gained the 
inspiration of victory from this, the last stand against France. 
The day for yet greater deeds was close at hand and the colonial 
fighting-man was to become the defender and the deliverer of his 
home-land. English contempt was to develop into English 
tyranny and at the call of their leaders the despised provincials 
of the past were to become the patriots of the future. From 
the ranks of the village train-bands and the colonial militiamen 
was to step ready and armed for resistance the determined and 
now immortal Minute-man. The real American soldier was 
ready at last. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MINUTE-MEN AND CONTINENTALS. 
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BRATTLE presents 
Duty to his Excel- 
lency Gov. Gage, he 
apprehends it his Duty 
to acquaint his Excel- 
lency from Time to 
Time with ever)- Thing 
he hears and knows to 
be true and is of Im- 
portance in these trou- 
blesome Times, which 
is the Apology Mr. 
Hr.ittU- niakc!; tor troubling the General with this Letter. 
C-ttic. Miuot ot Concoai, a very worthy Man. this Minute 
iiuormtv. -Mr. Brattle that there had been repeatedly made 
prt.:j.>L;ij; A upl !>.•.« loiis to him to w,\m his Company to meet at 
»,^;k- \U;:L:;t:> Ua'iuaj;. tmtipt with Arms and Ammunition. 
-uwaiii^j; C^' l..i\v : W h,ul constantly dented them, adding, if 
r.^' J'M r.o: j;'-i:ity :hem ho should be constrained to quit his 
l".;-'v> .i:!,l row::, Mr. Brattie toui him he had better do 
ch-i: :■•„;■,■- \.>^' bis [.i:c and be hanged tor a Rebel." 

l:-.:> o:' ;':■.;■ :\\ii::\^tiinth o( August. 1-74. ran the opening 
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of a letter addressed to the commanding officer of the British 
troops in Boston by William Brattle, the brigadier in command 
of the provincial militia. For Boston was garrisoned by the 
troops of King George. The temper of her people was hot 
and aggressive toward England and the authorities across the 
water had determined to nip rebellion in the bud. 

It was a note of warning, but it came too late. Military 
rule in America meant an increase of oppression ; and to further 
oppression men were unalterably opposed. Resistance was duty. 
To this duty the colonists were urged and those especially 
who enrolled in the militia were implored to hold themselves 
ready for any emergency. And at last the emergency came. 

For years the relations between king and colonists had 
been growing more and more strained. Freedom from abso- 
lute influence of the kingly authority had for more than a gen- 
eration been creating in men a desire for greater personal 
freedom. There is a mighty impetus toward emancipation in 
the un-bridged distance of three thousand miles of sea. 

So at last out of dispute came action. Tyranny on the one 
side and unyielding opposition on the other ended as it only 
could end — in blows, and when the clash came the " minute's 
warning " had its full effect. The Minute-men were ready and 
alert. 

The first shock of arms came in the Massachusetts colony. 
When the British government sent orders to General Gage, 
the commander in Boston, that he should bid his troops fire 
upon the people when he should deem it necessary, the match 
was put to the tinder. The people's protest showed itself in 
the storing of munitions of war for their own defense and in 
the drill and continual readiness of the Minute-men. In 1775 
came the climax. 



** On the nineteenth day of April, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and aevenc\'-five, a dav to be remembered bv all Ameri- 
cans i}l: thji* present generation, and which ought and doubtless 
will be handed down m ages yet unborn, the troops of Brirarn 
imprnvoketl, >hed the blood of sundry of the loyal .\merican 
subjects t:r die British kinijr in the field of Lexini^^ton*** So ran 
what Dr. Eiale calls ** the prophetic intraduction " of the report 
of rile Barrie of Lexington which die provincial congress of 
Mlissachusetts forwarded in haste to En^ar^and 

Of rhac actable nineteenth of Ar:ril how often has the 
5CL:rr been trld. And yec who dres cf reaiiing it r From the 
insane when Faul Riv*ere canghc die iasii cf die signal lan- 
tern tr:ni die rigiecn-ha-winceti *^eltr}' cf die North Church in 
Bcscon x^wn and rcce ili:^ ride of warning die sccry grows in 
tnCRtr^isc 
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he paced the grassy shore of the " sluggish Charles " was but 
typical of the unsettled feeling that pervaded all the colonies. 
Not alone in Massachusetts were bold men urging action. 
North and south the mysterious " Sons of Liberty " were form- 
ing. In more than one section were to be found those who 
expressed not only their willingness but their desire to fight. 

From that historic seventh of October, 1765, when in the 
city of New York, a congress of the thirteen colonies voiced 
the protest of the people against the tyranny of England down 
to the climax-year that precipitated revolution, the people were 
everywhere preparing. The spirit of resistance broke out 
again and again. The angry crowd that danced about the 
effigy of Oliver the stamp-master, as it dangled from a Boston 
elm, the five hundred hard riders who stopped the way of 
Ingersoll the Connecticut collector and forced him to resign 
his office, fling aloft his hat and hurrah three times for " Liberty 
and Property," the New York mob that broke open the stables 
of the royal governor, dragged out his coach, mounted his Ex- 
cellency's effigy upon it and then burned the whole equipage 
on the Bowling Green, the four hundred Marylanders who- 
assembled at Frederick town armed with " guns and toma- 
hawks " and threatened to break up the provincial government,, 
the indignant people of North Carolina who threatened the 
British war-sloop that bore the stamped paper, seized its boat, 
which they dragged on a cart to Wilmington and there sur- 
rounding the governor's house threatened to burn both house 
and governor if he did not accede to their demands, the mut- 
terings of opposition in Pennsylvania, in South Carolina and 
in Georgia that rose and fell with popular opinion and were 
displayed in the customary mobs and effigy burnings — all these 
were but the precursors of that determined opposition to 
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tjianny that, after isas xtsj> cfl BiDDmdeniig, -was ianneti into a 
flame b}- the fami-iii ttaan of :i»e Miaate-roeii cai Lexington 
CommoD and about ibe oJc Nonb Briag^e ai Concord — the 
historic span of Aroerica's Rabiccm. ibe sacred spcfi 
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It was that daj-'s fight that j-bowed the courage and tested the 
spirit of America "s citizen soldiery. 

Little need to tell here the story of Lexington. Ever}- school- 
boy is familiar with i'.s details and not a few schoolboys of that 
distant day seemed to 
ha^■e been filled with 
prophetic inspirations. 
It is related that as Lord 
Percy's troops marched 
out of Boston heading 
for the highway that led 
toward distant Concord 
they played with much 
spirit the shrill but sar- 
castic strains of Yankee 
Doodle. " Ho, ho ! " 
jeeringly called out a smart Roxburj- bov perched on a con- 
venient stone wall, "you fellows go out by 'Yankee Doodle;' 
}'ou']] come bacic fast enough b}- ' Che\n,- Chase.' " 

And a " Chevy Chase " it was indeed. The Percy of that 
faaaow day eswyed the role of his ancestor of three centuries 
faidc oaly to npnt on Massachusetts highwa\-s the story of 
thHf'wofal Inwtu^" in Scottish woods. The old ballad tells 
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" To drive the deer with hound and horn 

Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day.** 

The " embattled farmers " of the fair New Ens^land fields like 
the supporters of another Douglas rallied to protect their home- 
lands and by their acts said as did he 

" Show me/* said he, " whose men you be 

That hunt so boldly here, 
That, without my consent, do chase 

And kill my fallow-deer ? ** 

The Minute-men won the day. Baffled and dispirited the 
British marauders straggled back to Boston. Like bull-dogs 
the now aroused farmers snapped and growled at their heels ; 
they hung on the skirts of the retreat ; with flint-lock and 
king*s-arm they emphasized their protests and only desisted 
when the British troops were safe again beneath the protecting 
batteries of Boston town. 

Here was war at last. The tidings of that long day s fight 
iired the colonies from Maine to Georgia. North, west and 
south the stirring tidings sped. It was on Wednesday the 
nineteenth of April, 1775, that Lord Percy's routed columns 
ran their twenty-mile race with death. On Sunday morning 
following, a swift courier clattered down the Broad Way bring- 
ing the story of the fight to New York. Elizabeth, New Bruns- 
wick, Princeton, Philadelphia, quickly heard the news. On the 
twenty-seventh it was in Baltimore and in the early days of 
May the southern colonies knew of the bravery of the Massa- 
chusetts farmers and cheered the tidings lustily. The Minute- 
men of the old Bay colony had precipitated revolution. 
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On that very tenth of May when the men of Georgetown in 
South Carolina flung aloft their caps at the news of Lexington 
fight, away to the North, amid the rolling hills that make so 
picturesque the verdant shores of Lake Champlain, another 
body of New England Minute-men, gathered from among the 
New Hampshire Grants and known as the Green Mountain 
Boys, made a dash upon the enemy that has become famous in 
history. 

Led on by Ethan Allen, a mountain partisan, and Benedict 
Arnold, a Connecticut horse-jockey, less than an hundred Green 
Mountain Boys surprised the British post of Ticonderoga in 
the early dawn of that May morning. Thus unceremoniously 
routed from his bed, the sleepy commandant had the distinction 
of making the first actual surrender of the king's property to 
the revolting colonists, yielding with as good grace as possible 
to the rather pompous summons of the blustering Allen who 
summoned him to surrender the fort " in the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress ! " 

"The careful annalists," says Dr. Hale, " observe that the 
Continental Congress did not meet until after the surrender of 
Ticonderoga.*' But little did Allen care. He had a point to 
make and he made it. No one comprehended better than did 
this bold borderer the force of the questionable old adage: "All 
is fair in love and war.*' 

Lexington and Ticonderoga were but the awakening. 
Minute-man and militiaman, responding to the call of the 
Committee of Safety, hurried to the investment of Boston. 
They had whipped the British in the open field; now they 
would push them into the ocean. 

Mr. Frothingham has a story to the effect that when on one 
of those last days of May, 1775, the British generals, Howe> 
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Clinton and Burgoyne, were sailing into Boston harbor with 
reinforcements for the army of the king, they spoke a packet, 
outward-bound. Burgoyne hailed the skipper: "What news 
above ? " he cried. Back came the answer that Boston town 
was surrounded by ten thousand countrymen. " How many 




regulars -in Boston?" asked the Englishman. "About five 
thousand." "What!" shouted Burgoyne, "can ten thousand 
Yankee Doodles shut up five thousand soldiers of the king? 
Well; well! Only let us get in there and we'll soon find 
elbow-room." 
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But that elbow-room never came. Closer and tighter about 
the beleaguered town drew the cordon of besieging yeomanry. 
In all the country 'round farmers and village folk grasped 
musket and pikes ready for action, and hurried to the places of 
rendezvous — and on the seventeenth of June the Provincial 
Congress, assembled at Watertown, issued an order that ran as 
follows : 

** WiiKREAS the hostile Incursions this Country is exposed to, and the frequent Alarms- 
we may expect from the Military Oi)erations of our Enemies, make it necessary that the good 
Pcriplc of this Colony be on their Guard and prepared at all Times to resist their Attacks, and 
to aid and as^ist their Brethren : Therefore, Resohed^ That it be and hereby is recommended 
to the Militia in all Parts of this Colony, to hold themselves m Readiness to march at A 
MINUTE'S WARNING, to the Relief of any Place that may be attacked, or to the Support 
of our Army, with at least twenty Cartridges or rounds of Powder and Dall. And. to prevent all 
Confusion or Delays, It is further recommended to the Inhabitants of this Colony, living on 
the Scacoasts, or within twenty Miles of them, that they carry their Arms and Ammunition 
with them to Meeting, on the Sabbath and other Days, when they meet for public Worship.** 

Summons and caution came none too soon. On that very 
seventeenth of June the environed British made one bold push 
for release. Their jailers were prepared for them. The battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought. 

It proved the sturdiness as it tested the courage of the 
American Minute-man. A moral victory although an actual 
defeat, the battle of Bunker Hill showed alike to English sol- 
dier and to Colonial tory that Boston-town was not to be held 
in safety for the king. 

On the same historic seventeenth of June the Continental 
Coni;ress, in session at Philadelphia, appointed as !' general- 
issimo" of the soldiers of revolt, Colonel George Washington of 
\*ir^inia. Fighting men from all the New England colonies, 
volunteers from the middle provinces, riflemen from Maryland 
and \'ir<:::inia and the further south, led bv their own officers 
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and making in all a loosely-organized force of more than 
sixteen thousand men, encamped upon the hills and plains to 
the west of Boston. 

Under a spreading elm on the commons of Cambridge — 
a tree that yet stands, strong and sturdy, the best memorial of 
that time of blossoming revolution — minute-men and rifle- 
men, militiamen and volunteers were mustered on the third of 
July, 1775; and there "His Excellency George Washington, 
Esquire, Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces of the Thirteen United Colonies " assumed command 
of the soldiers of freedom. Revolution was organized. The 
Minute-men of Lexington and Bunker Hill became from that 
day forward the Continental Army. 

But, before we turn from this opening chapter in the real 
story of the American soldier, let us glance at those historic 
figures that, by their deeds, so royally illustrate its pages. 
These Minute-men, this raw militia, that faced and fought the 
well-trained red-coats of England — who were they? What 
were they like 1 

Soldiers we can scarcely call them, for the soldier presup- 
poses discipline, drilling and training. Some crude instruction 
of this sort they may have had. Some of the men, indeed, 
were veterans of the colonial conflicts that had preceded the 
Revolution, but as a rule these first fighters for liberty were 
busy toilers all, farm-born or village bred. Hastily summoned 
and still more hastily accoutered they left the plough in the 
furrow, the tool on the bench, the quill in the ink and, all 
unused to war, sprang to arms. In motley uniforms, in half- 
uniforms, in no uniform at all, with here a military coat, there 
a three-cornered hat or perhaps only a home-made cockade 
pinned to the homespun lapels, with the rusty flint-lock 
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caught down from abo\'e the broad chimney-piece where it had 
hung for years as heirloom or trophy^ a motley array, lacking in 

discipline, over-generous of adWce to their superiors — neighbors, 
comrades and brothers alL they had sw-armed to the ragged 

fences that tlanked the kings highway between Concord and 
Boston : they had camped in most unmilitary style on hillside 
or in field, fallen behind the hastilv-tossed earthworks on 
Bunker Hill or died beneath the blossoming apple-trees beside 
the clowinv;r M\-stic. 

And the officers about whom these earlier fighters rallied 
were a scarcely less motley group than were the men who but 
halcinj^Iv acknowled^ced their authority. Here in the first 
fights for trt^edom. wirhin the straggling camps or meeting in 
tha: firs: c >urtc:i of war at the foot of pleasant Prospect Hill 
cam<o :he waverer, the blusterer, the man of moderate experi- 
ence. :he vi:u!d-oe martinet, the newly-e!ectei captain, ignorant 
ct tactics and uncertain as to the L^rooer -jse of his sword — 
fovx* tor rxrrirtTent and contcmcc arrcn^ the trained warriors 
of t"v F*^^*:>h kin-:, but ivir-ictic none the less, formidable 

. « ..*%•• -%• 






*- ^ " > ^. « s. . .* r . i^ -> V ^ ., v^ ....•.^. jLi?*?.icaLTon inan 
tx^ \.: .1 /^c^c '.\i:^ .^: ca..:*> ^ :x^ i-e'v Enc-^^c across the 
Ss\iv. x\ N :v c:^c\^ ,i^,v:* :>. .\d ssuc Sjrwee:: tvrannv and 

lU:v to : V <\w\->^ ,^ ,>•: : v CJi^*-^." en Fr.^^soect Hill, came 
Moa:h :So o;> \ s\\v-:v: o. .v: \\i>: tS* £::« ot the colonels; 
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here, too, came Artemas Ward, " commander-in-chief " by 
sufferance; Prescott of Pepperell, the valiant veteran of the 
Canadian campaign; Putnam, the modern Cincinnatus, who 
literally turned from the plough to the battle-field ; Warren the 
Roxbury doctor and busy committee-man, who fought as a 
volunteer and fell in the rush from the captured earthworks, 
the noblest victim of the stand on Bunker Hill; Knowlton 
the brave Connecticut leader ; Gridley the cannonier who had 
trained the guns on Louisburg; Stark the doughty Indian 
fighter from the New Hampshire Grants and Reed the equally 
intrepid son of those granite hills ; Brooks, the Medford major; 
Thomas the Kingston doctor; Spencer of Connecticut; Greene 
of Rhode Island — men whose names are indissolubly linked 
to those opening days of revolution and whose memories 
should linger with their countrymen as of those who by 
their courage, their endurance anc^ their sturdy patriotism fired 
and cemented the stock from which was to spring tHe real 
American soldier. 

"Will he fight?" asked General Gage, as, in the battery on 
Copp's Hill the tory lawyer who stood by the General's side 
pointed out the stalwart figure of his rebel brother-in-law, 
rallying the farmers behind the rudely-lined breastworks on 
Bunker Hill. 

" Fight ! " was the reply, " yes, yes ; you may depend on him 
to do that to the very last drop of blood in his veins." 

A notable figure in those stirring days was this same rebel 
brother-in-law Colonel William Prescott. A type of the Ameri- 
can fighters for freedom, his statue to-day fitly crowns the 
height which he so valiantly defended and seems to guard the 
tall gray shaft that commemorates for us that eventful seven- 
teenth of June* Fifty years of age, a splendid figure, handsome 
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of face, full of energy and of inspiring words, he wore that hot 
June day in the trenches a simple uniform — the blue coat, 
lapped and faced and adorned with a single row of buttons ; 
the knee breeches and silver-buckled shoes, and the inevitable 
three-cornered hat, while his directing hand grasped the un- 
sheathed sword whose temper had already been proven in 
battle for that English king who was now no longer his master. 
Of a like type and of equal \'aIor were the men who com- 
manded and the men who followed, the men who fought and 
those who fell in the opening battles of the war- 
It was these fighters from the New England farms and their 
brethren from the plantations of the further South — frank, 
fearless, illy-disciplined, determined and alert, who gathered on 
the commons of Cambridge and, merging themselves into the 
Continental Army, accepted George Washington of Virginia 
as their commander and vsjenerolissimo. 

Such then, when he took command at Cambridge, were the 
troops ot Washington. " A hardy militix brave and patriotic, 
b'.it illy-armed. undisciplined, unorganized and wanting in almost 
evervthini^ necessarv tor successful war/* 
What could he make ot them ? 

Full Justice can never be done to the ability- of the first 
America:: denerai. Hampered and harassed by the uncer- 
tainty o: h:< rcrce>. by the lack of pn?per munitions of war, by 
tl-^j l--i':v:ea-:ed ::uM5ures ot* a hesitatinj;]: Consress and even 
by the wav-ring de<:re> o: the people whose interests he w-as 
:o d:;:e:vi, r^^ wa< ye: able, with all the hazards against him, 
vj drive a J.:>cipl:ned British Army from Boston and to hold 
a:c:'.t::->' C*--:^--^^"'-^"^ ^^dd> the important citv of New York. De- 

\\\ by a rorce of British regulars oiitnumbering 
^ j'je. he saved his army by one of th« most mas- 
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terly retreats known to history. With forces continually 
decimated by desertions and by the unceremonious leave-taking 
of militiamen whose short terms of service were constantly ex- 
piring, he yet so maneuvered, marched and handled his dis- 
heartened forces as to strike, at just the critical moment, at the 
very center of Britain's chief dependence — the hireling Hes- 
sians at Trenton. And thus he grasped out of almost certain 
defeat the victory that strengthened the patriotic cause and re- 
sulted finally in the one measure that he knew was necessary 
for success — the organization and establishment of a regular 

army. 

America's merriest Christmas was, really, the one that 
promised to be its sorriest — that eventful twenty-fifth of 
December, 1776, when Washington's meagre force pushed 
through the floating ice of the Delaware and captured the 
unsuspecting Hessians. " The life of a nation," says Mr. 
Lodge, "was at stake." ' Washington's brief campaign at 
Trenton and at Princeton has rightly been characterized as 
quite as brilliant and as full of skill and daring as is anything 
in the annals of modern warfare. Mr. Lodge asserts that, if 
Washington had never fought another battle, this decisive 
action on the Delaware would entitle him to the place of a 
great commander. 

That it was decisive no one who reads history carefully can 
question. It reassured a doubting nation, organized strength 
out of weakness, brought triumph from disaster and, as one of 
its immediate results, merged all the shifting forces of the 
unreliable Continentals into the definite and finally victorious 
army of the Soldiers of Liberty. 

That brief period from the muster beneath the elms of Cam- 
bridge Common in the warm July weather of 1775 to the cold 
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Christmas night on the Delaware in the dying days of 1 776 is 
crowded with incident. It saw the disastrous invasion of Can- 
ada that ended in defeat at Montreal and Quebec ; the death of 
the gallant Montgomery, one of America's most promising gen- 
erals, and the daring of Arnold whose later treason, even, should 
not be permitted to eclipse his brilliant record amid Canadian 
snows. It saw the patriot victories in North Carolina; the 

gallant defense of 
Charleston by the 
heroic Moultrie; 
the stubborn but 
hopeless effort to 
hold New York, 
the remarkable bat- 
tle of Brooklyn, the 
spirited engage- 
ments at Harlem 
Heights and White 
Plains. It brought 
to the front men 
whose names were 
to become famous 
as intrepid and gal- 
lant fighters; and, through the inefficiency of British generals 
and the tireless labors of Washington drew to what was in 
fact, if we regard the numbers engaged, but a trifling military 
campaign the attention and the plaudits of a watching world. 

A large, a veteran and a disciplined army, led by generals 
whom England esteemed her best, was out-maneuvered by a 
demoralized assemblage of untried and unreliable militiamen, 
" not much superior," says General CuUom, " to an armed mob ; " 
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but the one was held together by a machine-like discipline and 
backed by an obstinate tyranny, the other, unsatisfactory 
though it might be, was still inspired by a determined patriot- 
ism. When disaster seemed most certain triumph came forth. 
and out of the most unpromising surroundings there emerged, 
to carry the war to its close, the dauntless Soldiers of Liberty. 
Henceforward minute-man, militiaman and continental are to 
stand through all that struggle for freedom as. the veteran 
American Soldier. 



CHAPTER V. 



SOLDIERS OF LIBERTY. 



•(IR, the Hessians have surrendered!" 
Thus, in joyful tones, came Baylor's 
report as, in a lull in that sharp 
morning's fight at Trenton, he gal- 
loped up to the anxious Commander- 
in-Chief. 

" Thank God ! " was Washington's 
devout rejoinder. And that fervent 
exclamation of gratitude, the sim- 
plest and yet the strongest that 
man can utter, was freighted with 
a still deeper meaning than even 
Washington himself could imagine. 
For that triumphant report of the 
hard-riding Baylor bore in its one 
brief sentence the success of the Revolution. 

It is always darkest just before the dawn. When Glover's 
fishermen-soldiers from Marblehead, on that cold December 
night of 1776, pushed out into the floating ice the clumsy boats 
that were to carry Washington's troops across the Delaware the 
expedition seoned to be but a forlorn hope. 

TIm litdtt fpfCe of twenty^ve hundred men, whose ill-shod 
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feet had literally marked their march across the snow with 
blood, constituted almost the entire fighting force at Washing- 
ton's disposal. His army had, as yet, no compelling law to hold 
its numbers intact or keep its volunteers reliable. Here to-day 
and gone to-morrow seemed to be the rule with the home-raised 
militia who had ranged themselves under his banner. 

Something must be done. The more than thirty thousand 
men who made up the British Army about New York so far 
outnumbered the Continental fighting-force that could be counted 
on for actual service that ruin to the patriot cause seemed almost 
inevitable. But despair fornied no part of Washington's in- 
domitable nature. Success must be won. In the most somber 
of those dark days he wrote to his brother, " I cannot entertain 
the idea that our cause will finally sink though it may remain 
for some time under a cloud." 

And it was from under this cloud that he determined to 
bring the cause that was dearer to him than life. When, erect 
but anxious, he directed from his open flat-boat the crossing of 
his little army from one icy bank to' the other he literally, as Mr. 
Lodge asserts, " carried the American Revolution in his hands." 
This one stroke of Washington's generalship saved the cause 
of the colonies. For, apart from the moral effect of the victory, 
it aroused a hesitating Congress to agree to Washington's 
demand for a standing army. 

The enthusiasm that blazes into conflict and breaks into 
open rebellion against tyranny not unfrequently fails to stand 
the test of prolonged endeavor when the first frenzy of indig- 
nation is past. 

To a certain extent this was true of the American revolu- 
tionists. The valor that lined the fences and thronged the 
fields between Concord and Boston, that led the assault on 
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Ticonderoga and held the breastworks on Bunker Hill grew 
lukewarm with long days of inaction in camp. Crops were 
growing in the home farm-lands ; work which seemed quite as 
important as forcing the English king to yield to colonial demands 
had been left to over-burdened housewives or to unskilled 
helpers. When their brief term of enlistments came to an 
end the volunteers were quite ready to hurry back to their crops, 
their stock or their neglected duties at home. 

So, again and again, the militia of the land, who acknowl- 
edged no central authority and were held only by their pledges 
to a short term of actual service would dwindle to a mere 
handful or be succeeded by raw levies who must be schooled 
to the demands and discipline of warfare. 

In a letter to the President of the congress, written after 
the defeat on Long Island and that masterly retreat from 
Brooklyn, Washington said : ** The jealousy of a standing army 
and the evils to be apprehended from one are remote and in 
my judgment, situated and circumstanced as we are, not at all 
to be dreaded ; but the consequence of wanting one according 
to my ideas formed from the present view of things, is certain 
and inevitable ruin. For, if I was called upon to declare upon 
oath whether the militia have been most serviceable or hurtful, 
upon the whole, I should subscribe to the latter." 

He had his wish at last. On the twenty-seventh of Decem- 
ber, 1776, the very day after the brilliant dash upon the Hes- 
sians at Trenton, Congress "having maturely considered the 
present crisis and having perfect reliance on the wisdom, vigor 
and uprightness of General Washington," granted him the 
power as General of the United States to raise, organize and 
officer sixteen battalions of infantry, three thousand light- 
horsemen, three regiments of artillery and a corps of engfineers. 
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This was to be considered as in addition to the eighty-eight 
battalions furnished by the separate States. 

Here was high-sounding promise indeed, but it was never 
fully realized. It accomplished one excellent result, however, 
for it paved the way for the attainment of Washington's 
desires. For, though the numbers obtained were far too few 
for the always pressing needs of the revolted colonies and 
though the promises of the States were but meagerly fulfilled, 
a plan of enlistments for the term of at least three years kept 
up a standing force throughout the rest of the revolution. This 
supplied a basis on which Washington as commander-in-chief 
could frame his campaigns; while the militia, called out for 
extra service when occasion demanded, enabled the Congress 
to keep a fair showing of a fighting-force always in the field. 

And yet, correct as was Washington's judgment and uncer- 
tain as was this fluctuating militia, how often upon their action 
did victory depend? It was the minute-men and militia of New 
England who gave the lie to the assertion of the bullying peers 
of Britain that the Americans would not fight. Before the 
guns of these same hastily-gathered militia-men the very flower 
of the British army reeled backward down the smoke-wreathed 
slope of Bunker Hill. It was the militia of the Mohawk 
Valley who stood the brunt of the bloody battle of Oriskany. 
It was the militia of New Hampshire and New York who 
stormed the earthworks at Bennington, captured or scattered 
the Hessian foeman and saved Mollie Stark from widowhood. 
It was the militia who triumphed over Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
decided the fate of the Revolution and made that famous en- 
gagement one of the fifteen decisive battles of the world. It 
was the militia of the South — the men who marched with 
Pickens at Charleston, with Campbell and Sevier at King's 
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Mountain, with Stephens at Guilford and with Marion at Eutaw 
— who came to the assistance of the regular Continental troops 
and« again and again, turned defeat into victory. 

It is in no part the pro\nnce of this volume to describe in de- 
tail the battles of the Revolution. Our duty lies rather in photo- 
graphing, as well as we are able, the American Soldier who 
foueht for the libertv of his land. The storv of the several 
engagements that begun at Lexington and ended at Yorktown 
has been so often told and re-told that to give it space here 
would be but rehearsins: a manv-times told tale. 

But o\^r>' new bait k\ whether it ended in defeat or victory, 
made ihe American tighter still roore a soldier and ever from 
the despair of the mor.'.ont sprang a hope for the future. In 
whaicwr par: of :hc oour.tT%' ihe tramp of British regulars 
:s^tanlcii ;ho timio ;iTia angeixNi the brave, ibe demand for imme- 
<3^;ato motion brough: a rc,*<^y re<:x^nse. From farm and shop, 
tVoiv, \:V,Jigx" ,;i:^,i^ fror.: <\o:;r:r.g can-^e the excited yeomanry 
br^rvxir.;; to :h<^ <;:r-ivv: of the hiras>e£ Co::t:Benta3s. 

Tho \v:a '.JicV ot Ar.y ^^i^^r'nctEx-f nr-iform among those 
bast: A*-^C^'hcroo: Twn:;^?' >im-co a ioxiK-e purpose, in that it was 
j^: or.oc A ;-c^: r»: :^rr.■ ';\;::-:o:i>n': x.T>i; a hT.iDc to iJ>c enemv. 

\\ hor,, a: lV:'ir:^,xtor:, :>r arou5iei Xew Enirland farmers 

> ^« 

A^.\v>n V -o.'-': :V:<^ >;':yi^:r.vvns ot :hr c*"j^t^: Stari and ei:ioompassed 
l^r- :V'A: oi l^A;:-r. > Va^ .N'^'Tr>o.^ Hrss.iii.Ti> tbe vejv manner of 
4.v^... ^s^vr-^^ /■^a:t.nv. ^."S•o^^^^^>. TSr- rif -te^Tei toi^gneis were 
?;"■ AX'- *^ '^ ' Av<v\\^ ■ >?.^> V.r V>.i:.^. ' r-orr. the bra^^esi of the 
1 v-^N/.N n'-v'* Vo'v -^r^v. o- ":s:\.:-.vvv"i: ha£ li-c to victorx- at 
'i^'vxvv Av V ,N-»o-. ' \^"v.; oo.:u\ i io'-oe rfl uniskilled 
sv, -^i > ■•'V'*^ ,-V .^v^ ^'>i :-> h^sro-^-^ TTo^'sKJS.r And vet 
\t,>Uv v^vxr^v7N.v^ /^vT^t.^oSo.^ v-Tormw^. tArcics, Stea^ihilv 
•,ViV. v-v; v-x ji •v.ov; ftx ■: >^v<jn^^ r*r.^Kv^"in. lij^ !Bt^ squads 
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of farmers, dressed in their long blue frocks and not over a 
dozen in a company, hung on the flanks of the German invaders 
or strolled carelessly to the rear. Good General Baum, a vet- 
eran of the stately European battle-fields counted these strag- 
glers as nothing more than the Tory farmers whom he had 




expected to come within his lines, seeking protection from their 
rebel neighbors. But, ere the sun set, Bennington saw another 
sight. For when the Indian fighter Stark, at the head of five 
hundred militia, boldly charged the Hessians in front, these 
groups of supposed Tory fanners, now grown to five hundred 
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or more, levelled their muskets at the King's troops and, from 
rear and flank, poured in a murderous fire. Thus was Ben- 
nington made a victory for the Colonists. 

In like manner, of the forty-eight hundred men who rallied 
around Washington and, on the field of Princeton faced ihe 
veterans troops of England, more than three fifths were mer- 
chants, mechanics and farmers, ignorant of war. Inspired by 
the daring dash on the Hessian force at Trenton they had 
rushed from their homes, careless of mid-winter cold and full of 
the hope that, after all, the liberty they had begun to despair 
of was not impossible. 

When, upon what was at that day the very outskirts of 
civilization, St. Leger and his motley array of seventeen hun- 
dred mingled British, Tories and Indians, tramped into the 
Mohawk Valley, it was the eight hundred and more Dutchmen 
of that western frontier who rallied to the call of heroic old 
Herkimer and, amid the pelting rush of one of August's fiercest 
thunder-storms, fought and won the battle of Oriskany — "the 
bloodiest and most picturesque battle of the Revolution." 

When, later, the pompous declaration of Burgoyne that, 
with ten thousand men, he could promenade through America, 
ended in utter disaster at Saratoga, it was the supporting 
farmers from the country round and from the distant New 
England hills who fought that " battle of the husbandman," and 
gained a victory, of which it has been said that no martial event, 
from the battle of Marathon to that of Waterloo, exerted a 
greater influence upon human affairs. 

In the south, as has been shown, planters and freeholders 
sprang to arms whenever their homes were threatened. The 
unsteadiness of the militia in the early battles was nobly atoned 

\ at Guilford. The 
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names of Morgan and Marion stand, side by side, with those of 
Herkimer and Stark. " Colonel Marion," complained Corn- 
wallis, ** so wrought upon the minds of the people that there 
was scarcely an inhabitant between the Pedee and the Santee 
that was not in arms against us." 

Around the name of this dashing Southern leader song and 
story have thrown all the glamour of romance. There may be 
more of fiction than of fact in the legends that have come down 
to us, but even these at least breathe the spirit of the times while 
Bryant's stirring lines fitly emphasize the daring and the reck- 
lessness that made the name of " Marion's Men " a power in all 
that southern land : 

'* Our band is few, but true and tried, 

Our leader frank and bold ; 
The British soldier trembles 

When Marion*s name is told. 
Our fortress b the good greenwood, 

Our tent the cypress-tree ; 
We know the forest round us, 

As seamen know the sea. 
We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of reedy grass. 
Its safe and silent islands 

Within the dark morass. 

Wo to the English soldiery 

That little dread us near 1 
On them shall light at midnight 

A strange and sudden fear. 
When, waking to their tents on fire, 

They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 

Are beat to earth again ; 
And they who fly in terror, deem 

A mighty host behind. 
And hear the tramp of thousands 

Upon the hollow wind. 
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Never rising much above forty thousand men, falling, in 
the last years of the war, to less than twenty thousand, this 
army of the Congress was organized, equipped and kept in the 
field by the tireless energy of Washington and his supporters 
in the councils of the new-born nation. It was upon them 
chiefly that their commander depended for discipline, efficiency, 
obedience and action. In their uniform of buff and blue they 
were a goodly-appearing and sturdy set of fighters, trim when 
their coats were new, picturesque even in their rags. 

These were the men who stood ever in the gap. Though 
suffering often for the very necessities of the hard life of the 
camp, they marched even while they grumbled and fought 
their bravest even in their direst distress. Believing always in 
their great commander, spite of faction in Congress and of cabal 
among their officers, they followed him from defeat to defeat 
and from victory to victory as loyal through all the hardships 
of Valley Forge as in the feverish excitement of Monmouth 
and the final triumph at Yorktown. 

Their constancy, their valor and their devotion to the cause 
of liberty made victory possible. It was because Washington 
could depend upon this small but solid nucleus of a regular 
army to carry out his often involved plans for stratagem and 
action that he was able to wage to its final triumph the slow 
but successful war that ended in liberty. It was the stubborn 
determination of these same Continentals that, at the last, 
flung into utter failure the attempt of the British ministry to 
enslave three millions of freemen across the western seas. 

There is as much truth as poetry, as much force as fire in 
those well-known lines of Mc Master which show us the serried 
ranks of our first regular army, standing at bay, battling for the 
freedom of a people : 
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And his broad-sword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet loud. 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper-jackets redden at the touch of the leaden 

Rifle-breath. 
And rounder, rounder, rounder, roared the iron six-pounder 

Hurling death I " 

It is one of the unfortunate phases of sudden emancipation 
that certain self-seeking elements among the emancipated 
assert themselves all too vigorously and strive for position and 
for power. The arrogance of a brief authority made far too 
many of those who aspired to be directors or leaders selfish 
rather than statesman-like, place-hunters rather than patriots. 

It is well and wise that in the story of a nation only the 
good survives. It is better for us and for the memories of our 
forefathers that in our annals the matchless Declaration of 
Independence pushes far out of sight the mean-spirited 
" Conway Cabal," that Bunker Hill and Saratoga and King's 
Mountain leave but scant place for the factions and the feuds, 
the spites and the frauds that so often dulled the fires of 
patriotism and tarnished the glory of our early American 
Soldiers. 

Who to-day ever thinks of the possibility of " an old Con- 
tinental" being a deserter? And yet there were renegades 
both before and after the days of Demont the Adjutant.; there 
were traitors fully as criminal as Arnold the General., Who 
in the victorious America of to-day can believe that in those 
times that tried men's souls there were, among those high in 
authority in the American Army, men who undervalued and 
assailed the measures, the character, even the loyalty of Wash- 
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ington .- And yet rhese ht'it;;e e'.ements seemed at some times 
to be almost in the ma-uHiy. Xu: ev-jr. ihe military abiiiiy of 
Charles Lee. that arrogant soldier of fortune whom men early 
in the Revolution styled "the Pallacijn: of America" could 
save hin from an aiI-C':'r.SL;n::r,:; •tralousv of the commander-in- 




chief and mal;ehi:v< other ihan a iror.-se comrade, a lajjging aid. 
a hall-hear.ed tr.-.iior. Xorioiild vrx ''.r.-^\ r.-uik at-iJ commanding 
station ci ;hai :.ivo:iti- oi the Co-griss. GouCtaI Gates, temper 
in anv degree iho vani'.v, the .■;:v.i::".:.T. arid the venomous 
rivalries of the m.\n who displacerl Sc;i".:vli.r ar.d listened to 
belittlemoTits of Washingtor.. To one- who st j.lic s the un!ov<.-ly 
charactci-s of these ann such as these e^■e:■ that arch-traitor 
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Benedict Arnold seems at times their superior. And indeed 
Arnold's great act of treachery should not blind us to the 
brilliant qualities of this brave and dashing American soldier. 
To him may be given much of the credit of the first attack on 
Ticonderoga, of the movement against Canada, of the night 
dash on Trenton and of the spirited engagement at Freeman's 
Farms that made possible the victory at Saratoga, Arrogant 
and impetuous though he was, angered because other and less- 
deserving officers had been placed above him in rank, harassed 
by debt, lightly regarded by Congress, importuned alike by 
tories and by Englishmen, we must remember that Benedict 
Arnold even up to the hour of his treachery possessed the 
confidence and regard of so shrewd a student of men as George 
Washington himself; In the very defects of his nature lay the 
pity of his great crime. He was utterly lacking in the patri- 
otism that can calmly brook negligence, in the virtue that can 
proudly endure injustice. 

With examples like these among their superiors and 
associates it is to the everlasting honor of men like Schuyler 
and Knox and Green, of Sterling and Wayne, of Lafayette and 
•• Light-Horse Harry " Lee that with the help of that esprit de 
corps that lived in the ragged ranks of the men of Valley 
Forge they could loyally override so hateful and hostile a spirit 
as manifested itself in such contemptible conspiracies as " the 
Conway Cabal " and others of that ilk. 

And so to-day it is the valiant and true-hearted officers of 
the Revolution that we gladly recall. A noble and a gallant 
list! Warren, unflinching patriot and valiant soldier, who 
fought and fell a volunteer at Bunker Hill ; Knox the Boston 
bookseller and dear friend of Washington, brave as a lion, " or 
any braver thing ; " Parsons the Connecticut lawyer, an adept 
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in tactics, intrepid on the field ; Sterling the impetuous soldier, 
quick-witted, far-seeing and bom for command: Wooster the 
New York man of wealth and ease who spumed the offer of 
a command in the British army and used his own fortune to 
equip and pay his officers and men ; Greene, ** with the possible 
exception of Washington,'"* so says Mr. Channing, " the best offi- 
cer of high rank in the American army;"' Schuyler, painstak- 
ing, unselfish and ever-valorous, stsinding, says Daniel Webster, 
scarcely below Washington in the ser\-ices he rendered his 
countr)-; Lincoln, stubborn and unpelding even to the \'erge 
of obstinacy, but full of the patriotic fer\-or that no disaster could 
damj>en ; Putnam, brave and valorDus in the field though 
ignorant of the science of war; Henry Lee of Virginia — ** Light- 
Horse Harr\' " — the Phil Sheridan of the Revolution ; Anthony 
Wayne, the imj>etuous, magnetic Pennsylvanian, called, at first, 
** Dandy Wayne " from his extreme punctiliousness as to dress, 
but in time ** Mad Anthony," because of his dash, his recklessness 
and his daring ; Morgan the brilliant backwoodsman and 
George Rogers Clarke the brave young Western borderer whose 
gallantr}' and skill saved the vast western frontier to the 
United States. 

And how this list could be extended! From general and 
staff officer down through all the grades of rank to the aspiring 
lieutenant and the still humbler private the names of those 
brave men who heroically faced defeat, distress and death and 
made the final triumph possible find, all, their proper place on 
the imperishable roll of patriotism. From Sergeant Jasper, 
climbing the riddled staff on Fort Moultrie and nailing at its 
peak his country's flag amid the w*histling storm of British 
buIletSitD plucky Jack Van Arsdale ''shinning up'' the crippled 
on the batteiy at New York that the banner of the tri- 
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umphant Colonies might float in triumph above the heads of the 
retreating British, the annals of the American Revolution are 
replete with heroism. It was Sergeant Ezra Lee of Connecticut 
who, moving stealthily among the war-ships of England, tried 
with his clumsy infernal machine to blow up the British fleet. 
It was William Barton the young Providence captain who 
boldly pushed into the enemy's lines and actually kidnaped 
the invading commander, the British General Prescott. It 
was the boatmen of Arnold the traitor who having, all un- 
suspecting, rowed him to the Vulture man-of-war stoutly re- 
fused his bribes and threats to induce them to desert. It 
was the mutinous soldiers of the Pennsylvania regiments who, 
when on the march to Princeton to force from Congress redress 
for unendurable negligence, angrily spurned the offers of Sir 
Henry Clinton to buy them to his side and hung his messen- 
gers as spies. It was the garrison of two that held the fort 
at Vincennes against eight hundred British troops and after 
the surrender marched proudly out with all the honors of war. 
It would be but partial justice to American blood to fail 
to remember that in the seven years' contest for freedom there 
was another side. There were Americans who fought for 
freedom; there were Americans who remained loyal to their 
acknowledged king. It was these latter — Royalist, Loyalist, 
or Tory, call them what we will — who through impulse, inter- 
est or a mistaken sense of loyalty remained faithful to the 
crown of England. During the long contest waged by the 
revolutionists of America it is claimed that fully thirty thou- 
sand provincials entered the British army and fought against 
their brothers, their neighbors and their former friends. The 
striking uniform of green in which these battalions of " Loyal 
Americans " were first clothed gave place before the war was 
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over to the brilliant scarlet that was the badge of British 
discipline. But all the same whether in green or in scarlet 
these thirty thousand followers of the banner of the king were 
American Soldiers. 

For fully a century the name of " Tory " has, in America, been 
the synonym of all that is base in treachery, false in friendship 
and cruel in war. While the old feuds rankled in the families 
whose heads had taken different ways in that terrible strife, 
while personal quarrels intensified political differences this in- 
justice toward those of opposing views was perhaps unavoid- 
able. But the years that leave those hot days of faction 
further and further in the background should bring to us who 
look back upon them calmness, candor and dispassionate 
judgment. If these are to be employed in the study of the 
past we must accord to the long-despised Tories of the Revolu- 
tion valor, integrity and renown. They wagered their all on 
their opinions. They fought and they lost. And we, looking 
at the result from their stand-point, can surely say with them 

" For Loyalty is still the same 
Whether it win or lose the game." 

All over the continent, so we have the assurance of his- 
torians and observers, the " loyal '* provincial regiments proved 
on many a stubborn field their worthiness to stand in line 
with the veterans of the British army. Sir John Johnson, Tory 
though he was, showed himself yet more merciful than did the 
*' peacock patriots '' of Schuyler and the five thousand men 
of Sullivan, from whose raid on the Six Nations, in 1779, dates, 
so it is asserted, " the inextinguishable hatred of the red-skins 
to the United States." 

As this struggle between freedom and tyranny was pro- 
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longed, the armies of that same " tyranny " received constant 
support from local volunteers. In 1779 New York gave 
Knyphausen six thousand good troops from among her citizens. 
The " Gentleman Volunteers " of Boston were commanded by 
Timothy Ruggles, declared even by his foes to be the best 
soldier in the colonies. With Clinton in New York in 1782 
were over two thousand Loyalists — all battle-scarred veterans. 
When Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown he had with him 
detachments from various regiments of American Loyalists 
whom continued service and hard fighting had converted into 
the very best fighting material. 

The Pennsylvania Loyalists and the Queen's Rangers of 
Philadelphia did efficient service for Great Britain. The Loyal 
Light Horse of Colonel James de Lancey successfully with- 
stood the combined assault of Washington and his French 
allies. The New York Loyal Volunteers decided by their 
valor the bloody battle of Eutaw Springs. And these same 
Tories from Manhattan, after taking part in many a well-fought 
contest were one of the last regiments in the British service to 
relinquish their hold on American soil. 

The Americans who did not rebel may have been mistaken. 
Certainly, when the end came, they suffered for their loyalty 
and lost in exile and poverty the stake they had wagered on 
their honestly-held opinions. But let us be just. Honor can 
surely be given where honor is rightly due. Even in such a 
strife as was this, where brother shot down brother and friend 
worked vengeance upon friend, we who now look calmly over 
those frightful battle-grounds can speak, with pride in their 
valor as soldiers even while we regret the mistake that swayed 
their judgment and decided their choice, the names of those 
whom our ancestors condemned as " detested tories " — Drum- 
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mood of Xew York, Delancv ^ the oatlaw of the Brocuu" Sir 
John Johnson the feudal lord ot the valley of the iEoliawk. 
Ruggles of iLassachusetts, De Peyster, the hero of King's 
iL'juntain, whose Xew York •*• Tories " seven times repelled the 
furious charge of the "rebels/' Thomas and Hovenden and 
James, whose provincials and refugees were invaluable as light 
troops while the British lay at Philadelphia — these and many 
tQtjre who might be added prove that even in the tory ranks we 
have so long been taught to despise there lived the ^i-alor. the 
bravery and the self-sacrifice that have ever been the peculiar 
pride of the American Soldier. 

The smoke of condict al^ away when at Yorktown the 
charge on the Bridsh redoubt Led by Hamilroa and Lafayette 
showed :o ComwaZis the absolute impractfcabtlity of longer 
continuing his defense. The allied troops of America and 
France — rep-blicanism and absolutism nghdng side by side 

The seT.^n years of war were ended. .A strife that had been 
cf s'.rw but certain growth ever since the davs when the first 
colonists itot:! across the sea set foot on the wild shores of the 
Xew World had come to its logical conclusicn and a nation of 
freemen was bom. On manv a srubbom r^tid^ in many a 
bloody fight the sturdy arm and the valiant hearr had proved 
the moral strength that lav behind them. The first endeavors 
of the real .American Soldier had broUirht from dependence in- 
dei>endence and through ratriotisn: freedom. Henceforth the 
troops of .America u-cre :o be the Army of the People. 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE TROOPS OF DISCONTENT. 




k N a certain memorable October morning in 
the year 1781 a British drummer boy 
climbed to the parapet of an English 
redoubt at Yorktown. There, vigorously 
plying his drumsticks, he sounded the parley. 
Hostilities ceased. Two days afterward, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon of the nineteenth 
of October, the British troops marched out of 
their works, with colors cased and the soldiers 
of King George laid down their arms in sur- 
render. 

Appropriately enough their drums rattled 
out the quickstep " The World turned Upside Down." The 
world was indeed turned upside down so far as all the tradi- 
tions of power were concerned, for, with that surrender at 
Yorktown, the American Revolution practically came to an 
end. Tyranny acknowledged itself defeated and a "parcel of 
rebels" became a nation of freemen. 

But, though the war closed with the surrender of CornwalHs, 
not for two full years did the troops of England finally leave 
the land they had so confidently come to conquer. On the 
twenty-fifth of November, 1783, Sir Guy Carleton evacuated the 
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city of New York. As the British rear guard pushed off from 
the Battery the advance guard of the Americans — a troop of 
horse, a regiment of infantry and a company of artillery — 
filed into the deserted fort. Through the streets of the city 
that for fully seven years had lain in possession of the soldiers 
of the English king, sounded the joyful roll of the drums. 
Escorted by Captain Delavan's " West Chester Light Horse," 
Washington marched into the city with a veteran following of 
the Continental troops and the last vestige of England's 
authority in her former colonies disappeared forever. 

But before that day of evacuation and possession arrived the 
army of the United States had practically been disbanded. 
When it became evident that no further hostility on the part of 
England was to be feared the greater portion of the Continental 
troops was dismissed upon long or indefinite furloughs. On 
the nineteenth of April, 1783, just eight years to a day from the 
time of the historic conflict at Lexington, a cessation of hostil- 
ities was publicly announced to the American army, and on the 
eighteenth of October in the same year that army was, by 
proclamation of the Congress, officially disbanded. This final 
act took effect on the second of November following and when, 
on the twenty-fifth of the month, the city of New York was 
evacuated by the British troops only a small body of veteran 
soldiers under the command of General Knox represented the 
American army. 

Peace brought respite from war, but it by no means brought 
satisfaction to those by whom it had been secured. The inspir- 
ation of victory is haloed all about with exultation and excite- 
ment. The after-happenings of victory are sometimes singularly 
lacking in enthusiasm. Patriotism is broad and self-sacrificing, 
but even patriotism needs to be kept alive by such homely 
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necessities as bread and butter. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire; and when long-promised wages were not forthcoming even 
the Soldiers of Liberty began to grumble. 

The Congress of the United States at a cost of one hundred 
and forty millions of dollars had waged the war of revolu- 




tion to a successful termination. But the cost of this war, 
small as it may appear in these days of vast expenditures, had 
loaded the States with a burden of debt greater than they 
seemed willing or able to carry. The Congress, straining every 
nerve to force out its plans to success and keep its armies in 
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the field, was scarcely able to meet even the bare necessities of 
war and when Cornwallis laid down his arms at Yorktown the 
United States of America found themselves largely in arrears 
to the very men by whose valor their existence had been ren- 
dered possible. 

The two years that intervened between the surrender at 
Yorktown and the evacuation of New York were full of discon- 
tent and grumbling. Brave men who had sacrificed so much 
for the cause they had enlisted to defend felt that the people in 
whose interests they had fought should at least pay to them the 
wages that were their due. But even justice seemed to halt. 
There were exasperating delays on the part of Congress, punct- 
uated only by unfulfilled promises; there was discontent on the 
part of the army interspersed with frequent mutterings that 
threatened to break into absolute rebellion. And so the months 
went slowly by. 

With doubts, not only as to the ability but as to the grati- 
tude, even, of the American people the army that had made 
them a people disbanded. Already in this very year of 1783 
the growing discontent among the soldiers had threatened 
to develop into serious action. The half-rebellious Newburg 
address which voiced this discontent of the veteran fiorhters 
had in it, looked at from their standpoint, a certain amount of 
justice and excuse. But the very circulation of such an address 
argued a condition approaching to mutiny; and even injustice 
is no excuse for insubordination. Washington was not the sort 
of man to tolerate insurrection. He speedily frowned down an 
attempt which had the approval even of certain of his col- 
leagues and, by his wisdom, his tact and his firmness, prevented 
a movement on the part of the army which, if carried out 
would have made the Soldiers of Liberty but little better than 
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those military dictators of old — the Praetorian Guards of the 
soldier-made Caesars of Rome. The Lancaster revolt of the 
same year which actually did drive Congress in terror from 
its chambers and well-nigh upset the government itself was 
another mistaken act on the part of the discontented soldiers. 

These mutterings of discontent ran through several years 
and were only finally settled by the issue of Continental certifi- 
cates for the payment of the soldiers* claims. These paper 
promises to pay, however, were not money. Their value was 
almost fictitious, and many a poor soldier who had fought for 
the liberty of the land, when pressed for the very necessities of 
life, was forced to dispose of these Continental certificates at a 
ruinous sacrifice — sometimes as low as one sixth of their value. 

But the war was over and the army was disbanded. In June, 
1784, eighty men represented all that remained of the army 
of the Congress. Of this number twenty-five were detailed for 
service at Fort Pitt on the Ohio frontier and fifty-five guarded 
the almost useless munitions of war at West Point. Sturdy 
old General Lincoln, the Secretary of War, found himself with 
no army to direct and retired to private life. 

And yet it was evident that soldiers were a necessity. The 
undefended frontier on the north and west demanded attention. 
Congress, however, had no power to maintain a standing army 
in time of peace and when a motion was made to create such 
an army, even though limited to a few hundred men, so loud 
was the cry against it by those who deemed it a menace to the 
liberties of the people that, as a compromise, the several States 
were invited by Congress to raise their own armies for their own 
defense. Action was taken on this suggestion, and on the 
third of June, 1784, an ordinance was passed recommending to 
the States of Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
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fiylvaniA that they rai^c between them a force of seven hundred 
men to garrinon their frontiers for one year. 

When, finally, the Constitution of the United States became 
the law of the land there existed, in the year 1788, a United 
StiUe?* army of the magnificent proportions of five hundred and 
ninety-five men and two companies of artillery numbering 
neventy-one non-commissioned oflScers and privates. These sol- 
tlierf* of the union were distributed among the few military posts 
kej>t Uj) l)y Congress. A small number were stationed at West 
INunt; the remainder were on duty at certain of the stockaded 
fort!«i in the Western country. 

The e.irly years of the new nation were years of disturbance 
And discontent. People scarcely knew what was to be the 
ehAracler of the government under which they were to live. 
Cntil the aiK^ption of the Constitution the several States were 
Iciijiued loj;!;iher only by a half-way sort of mutual consent that 
\Vv^^ 4v hvlnlo an\l unoortain a bond as would be a rope of sand. 
K\r^> \viU\in the Slates ihomselvos the law-makers of each com- 
uus*,\\va':S tvHUul thcn\<oKx\^ at varianvx* wkh the ver\- people 
tho\ wviv ca\ U\i :o a^pivsoni. ni>cv>n:er.t not unfrequently 
?u'!^v\i ^^\\\ \\\w w^x, :v';\\av>;^. mvK^^s anol nots were of coiiimoii 
ssv;;v,viuv ^::Ni !;hsVM^ whx> havt stvvvi t:: t'he rar/#c5 of iibertv 
\xv^v ,v:;r';^ x\ ^x\> Yvao'v :v^ suk \v::>, :he n^JLOi^r^tents xnd ns^ht 

^■/ \rv,'. ,,:•-/.- -iv^-^c. ■:'^;-.^.%sc-':a'c;> i^i^ciir^: tasdin oiier. 
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from the East who had settled there under the disputed Con- 
necticut grants. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania fancy- 
ing its rights invaded by the coming of these "Yankee" 
settlers sent detachments from their State army to drive 
away these old-time '* boomers." Coming upon the settlers when 
floods and fearful weather had well-nigh disheartened them, the 
Pennsylvania militia, led first by the mean-spirited lawyer 
Patterson and next by the stern old soldier Armstrong, harried 
the settlers with fire and with sword and dealt with them as 
ruthlessly and almost as brutally as had the Tories of Butler and 
the Indians of Brant in that historic foray that has made the 
massacre of Wyoming one of the saddest pictures in the Revo- 
lutionary story. But brutality found its Nemesis. Among the 
settlers were men who knew what it meant to fight ; and fight 
they did. At last even the laws of the State stepped in to put 
a stop to the brutality of Patterson and the treachery of Arm- 
strong, and when these two leaders attempted to resist the 
authority of the State, they fell before the righteous though 
eleventh-hour indignation of an awakened people. 

It was in the line of similar protests against authority and 
law that the " military operations " of the troops of discontent 
were conducted during the years that succeeded the close of 
the Revolution. Uncertain as to their corporate standing, 
slowly feeling their way toward a solid footing among the 
nations of the earth, the people of the newly-united States 
made many mistakes of judgment, many lapses into faction. 

Quick to criticise and all too ready to coin their objections 
into threats those among the masses who felt themselves un- 
justly treated by the acts of their own law-makers — "the 
servants of the people" — were quickly roused to rebel against 
the constituted authority and to dictate where they should 
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fiubmit. It took long years of harsh experience for the people 
of the United States to yield unquestionably to the will of the 
mfijority. 

Out of fiuch unsettled conditions and from such popular 
protenti* came much trouble and no little use for the fast- 
ruNtln^ niUHkets of the Revolution. One of the earliest, as one 
of tht^ most serious of these disturbances was that known as 
Shays' Rebellion. 

This celebrated rising grew out of questions as to the 
proprietorship of land, out of the pressure of the hard times, 
tha unwise exactions of those who held claims for money due, 
the weaknesses of certain laws enacted and especially the 
attempt, in Massachusetts, to levy State and federal taxes. 

In the '* ranks of the poor'* were many who had been 
soKUcrs in the Continental Army. The revolt drew to its sup- 
port numbers of people in Western Massachusetts, in New 
Mamp>hire» Vermont* and even in Eastern New York. The 
Icavlcr was Captain Paniel Shays. He was a man who had 
st*ru service in the Revolution and the malcontents who put 
thcn^clws under his command were speedily drilled into some 
semblance ot military discipline. But an armed mob is much 
like a pirate ctv\\\ Both are outlaws and all attempts at 
vUscipHnc or authv>ritv are rated onlv at second-hand. Leader- 
xhi}.> ixan uiK'crtai't quantity. Number One is always the main 
v\^M!%'ulc'atu^i\. S.\ when the armv ot Ma><>achusetts. fortv-four 
huirvlivvt >uvuj; atul jnarxha'cJ by >cout old General Lincoln. 
hvu: itNc't i.i^. mv>c\>i> atvl aotua!\' tao;\i the malcontents in 
r^^hi the ^Muttl»ou> s-.^itic sivcoiiv vretded to the on^ntzed 
\^'vcA .'t I aw. There was much threateninic and bluster, 
!»o ' v,\' n'*».»\\ oz re>i>ta:r^v. a:Kt some fi^htinc- even : but 
v-^e .U'Ce:n':Ma:ioi> oi L-.i:rs.v;ii and b:i:> militia carried the div 
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and saved not alone the State of Massachusetts but the entire 
confederation of States from what might have been a disas- 
trous and suicidal popular sentiment. 

It is in dealing with the troops of discontent that real dis- 
cipline best exhibits itself. To be stern and unyielding when 
occasion demands, to be lenient and forgiving when superiority 
is once established — this is the only course that wins in all 
encounters with mobs. 

When Shays at the head of two thousand men marched 
upon the arsenal at Springfield the commandant, General 




Shepard, thinking to frighten the invaders ordered his men to 
fire in the air. But the rebel ranks contained too many old 
soldiers who had smelled powder on real battle-fields and 
Shepard only recovered from his mistake by an actual and dis- 
astrous volley. When General Cobb, an old Revolutionary 
officer, was menaced by the rioters at Taunton where he was 
holding court as judge he faced them without an instant's delay 
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and bade them disperse. " Sirs," he said, " you cannot frighten 
me. I shall either sit here as a judge or die here as a general." 
** I do not care a rap for your bayonets," shouted that sturdy 
Revolutionary veteran, Artemas Ward, a judge of Massachusetts 
but an old soldier as well, when the guards of the rioters barred 
his way into the court-house at Worcester ; " run 'em through 
me if you dare ! I am here to do my duty and Til do it if I 
die for it." Firmness in emergencies is almost certain to win 
and firmness was a quality eminently possessed by the old 
soldiers of the Revolution. 

** No fees, no executions, no sheriff ! " was the demand of the 
rioters at a later day around this same court-house at Worcester. 
The sheriff, plucky Colonel Greenleaf, looked undismayed upon 
the triple line of bayonets levelled to bar his progress. " All 
right/' he replied calmly ; ** if you think the fees for executions 
are too high — why. Til hang you all for nothing and high 
enough to suit you too." " ' Burgoyne* Lincoln and his army," 
was the cry of the rebels in Western Massachusetts when they 
heard of the military advance against them. But Lincoln and 
his army were not to be ** Burgoyned.*' The rising of the peo- 
ple to oppose the march of the invading British General whose 
defeat at Saratoj^a ipive victorv to Revolution was not to be 
repeated when the invaders and the people were of the same 
kin. LiiK\>ln*s spirited march through winter snows showed 
that this old campaigner, this valiant secretary- of war in the Rev- 
olutionarv Javs was nut to be triried with and rebellion tinallv 
yielded to !aw. IVfeated and dispirited the TriK^ps of Discon- 
tent lav down their arms at the feet oi Authoritv* the rebellion 
broke into i^ieces and the dani;rer that woi^ so widelv feared was 
at last averted. 

This an.ti-tax rebellion in the North found its counterpart in 
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an anti-tax uprising in the South. The protest of the people of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, in 1794, against the federal tax 
upon spirit distilled within the United States again awoke the 
troops of discontent who provoked that dramatic episode in 
American history known as the " Whiskey Insurrection." 
Seven thousand men marshaled by Bradford the "commander- 
in-chief" of the revolt pledged themselves to resist to the 
last the collection of the objectionable tax and speedily laid 
the whole region within the shadow of the Alleghanies under 
the terror of mob rule and military despotism. " The whole 
western country," says Mr. Mc Master, "began in the language 
of that time, to bristle with anarchy-poles. From some floated 
red flags bearing the name of the rebellious counties. On 
others were the words * Liberty or Death,' or * Liberty and 
Equality,' or ' No Excise.' " 

But the government acted quickly. President Washington 
made a requisition on the governors of Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and fifteen thousand men under 
the command of " Light Horse Harry "Lee — a fighter of the 
old wars — marched against the malcontents. The battle-cry 
of the rebels was " Liberty and no Excise." But Liberty to 
them meant License. " No Excise " meant the free distillation 
of whiskey. As the troops advanced, the discontented elements 
fled before Light Horse Harry's men. They could make no 
stand against organized opposition. 

The rising was speedily quelled. It was a bloodless rebellion 
indeed and though of sufficient force to seem at one time to 
threaten the very existence of the Union the strength of the 
military force gathered for its overthrow was so irresistible 
that danger was averted and once again the Troops of Dis- 
content dispersed at the advance of Authority. 
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In one way or another, though less serious than were the 
disturbances already cited, did the chafing of the people of 
the new nation under unfamiliar and untried laws display 
itself in resistance and revolt It is unpleasant to note that 
the conduct of the soldiers enlisted to quell these insurrections 
seems to have been open to criticism. Militar)- power, when 
unchecked, frequently becomes tyranny. The brutalities of 
Armstrong's troops in the Wyoming trouble of 1784 appear 
to have found its counterpart in the outrages by the militia of 
the same Quaker State of Pennsylvania during the short-lived 
troubles of 1 799, known as Fries' Rebellion. These instances 
of over-zeal, however, were to be expected in so crude and unor- 
ganized a body of troops as was the citizen soldiery of the 
United States in the last days of the eighteenth centur}\ 

But this crudeness, so prone to display itself in oflFensive 
measures upon unresisting women and children, was compelled 
to stand a test of quite another sort when brought into battle 
against the red warriors of the frontier. 

The Indians of the west resisted with reasonable justice the 
encroachments of the settlers who were crowding into their 
lands beyond the Ohio. Remonstrance and appeal meeting 
with no attention or resulting only in a contemptuous continu- 
ance of occupation, the red-men resorted to their final arguments 
— the torch, the rifle and the tomahawk. " No white man 
shall plant corn in Ohio." This was the Indian fiat. " That 
the threat was not an empty one," says Mr. Black, " soon 
became apparent. The planter fell in his tracks. The crops 
were burned and mangled by unseen hands. Death lurked on 
the Kentucky frontier. There must be war." 

The settlers demanded protection. The government re- 
sponded to their appeal, and in September, 1 790, General Josiah 
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Harmar with an army of fourteen hundred and fifty men was 
sent into the Ohio country to "discipline" the Indians. But, 
alas, the boot was found to be quite upon the other foot! 

"Never before," says Mr. McMaster, "had such a collec- 
tion of men been dignified with the name of army." The troops 
were without discipline, intelligence or decent equipment. The 
officers were jealous, incompetent and ignorant of military 
rules. As was to be expected, this collection of " ragged regi- 
ments " proved no match for 
the wary and warlike Indians. 
The expedition ended, as 
might have been conjectured, 
in defeat and disgrace, and 
the remnant of his army, says 
Mr. Black, "which Harmar 
led back to Cincinnati had 
the unsubdued savages al- 
most continually at their 
heels." 

A second expedition au- 
thorized by the President was sent against the Ohio Indians 
in the autumn of the next year. It mustered two thousand 
three hundred regulars and six hundred militia and was under 
the command of General Arthur St. Clair the governor of 
the Northwest Territory and a prominent officer of the Revolu- 
tion. This second army met with an even more disastrous 
defeat than did the troops of Harmar. 

Torn with official jealousies, weak in discipline and detail, 
shamefully supplied with useless equipments by unfaithful 
government agents, shaking with chills and fever, hungry, tired, 
sick, and altogether heedless as to their surroundings, St. Clair's 
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army wan on the third of November, 1791, surrounded, am- 
butj^hcd and attacked by a host of Indians led on by Brant the 
hAlf-brccd "hero of Wyoming" and utterly and terribly 
defeated. 

Twice outgeneraled and twice so utterly routed! It was a 
bad rf'curd for the American soldier — a fighter who had proved 
\\\% valor on many a bloody field. But American pluck, without 
a final struggle, would not leave the Western country to the 
victDriouiH Indians. 

A fresh force was at once enlisted. Five thousand men 
made up this new army of the West During the winter of 
t;oi-H93 these fresh troops were, according to the direction of 
President Washington, '* trained and disciplined" for the 
esfHxial service they had entered upon. ** Do not spare powder 
and lead/' wrote Washington/' so the men be made marksmen." 

The result was an armv altogether different from those of 
Ham\Ar and St. Clair. This army of invasion was rather 
IKvmpously styled the Legion ot the United States. It was 
esjK-ciaily trained to meet the exigencies of Indian warfare and 
u A> vv;v;<J<Ni not into brigades and negiments but into four sub- 
;o,c*VtS pro\-ioc*i with iOgionary and >ub4eg:onary officers. 

The c»^-r.n'.Ar,<i was giv^n to one oc the inost popular of the 
R<:^v..;-,t:^^^.An heroes. Gt^r.ora! Anthony Wayiie^ the conqueror 
of St/.r.^ Point. '^ A Ixrttcr owk^r." says Mc Master, -could not 
hA^'c 'vv '. found. ' A lv»m <<>V.:er, OTic "w-hose boyhood had 
Ivcn ^.^?issvV. in o<>::<r:\70t:ncr Ti'iiic-torr^ ar>d teaching: his com- 
^•nr..> how io >to:-:v. ;^v^^l;:^^s, this ca'lla.r.t Perinsvlvanian had 
fo.;ohi with vi;\v t^-'r.xich the Ro\v»hutioTi, had been decorated 
!^> v'onv^rovs ^^: h^s hr;i>'C!-\- and en thusiasricallv TiictnaiDed 
h\ hiv v,M-;inv -nr^o. the }X*or»k' *-Mad Anthony Wa^-ne.'^ 

Wc ,'^vvv;mor. rho command determined to "unru And he 
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did win. With an army made efficient through careful drill, 
through discipline, appropriate equipment and all the requisites 
that its unfortunate predecessors had lacked the " Legion of 
the United States" marched into the Ohio country, made a 
vigorous attack upon the Indians and their Canadian allies 
and in the bloody battle of the Maumee fought on the 
twentieth of August, 1794, with all the valor of Monmouth 
and all the dash of Stony Point, utterly routed and scattered 
the Indian foeman. " Such was the impetuosity of the charge, 
by the first line of infantry," so runs General Wayne's report, 
" that the Indian and Canadian militia and volunteers were 
driven from their coverts in so short a time that but a part 
of the legion could get up in season to participate in the 
action." 

Almost as ferocious and still more famous because it made 
the record of a brave American soldier and a popular American 
president was the battle of Tippecanoe. This celebrated Indian 
engagement was fought within the limits of the Illinois country 
in the year 181 1. Uniting for the annihilation of the white 
man, under their politic and patriotic chieftain Tecumthe, 
the Indians of the northwest confederated for white destruction, 
burst upon the little army of General Harrison in the dark 
of the early morning of the seventh of November, 181 1. It 
was an unwise move for the red-man and was brought about, 
not by the genius of Tecumthe, but by the influence of his 
uncanny-looking kinsman " The Prophet." Harrison's nine 
hundred men sturdily stood their ground. The battle was 
long and bloody, the loss in officers was especially noticeable, 
but the Indians were defeated and Tecumthe's carefully-laid 
plan for an Indian confederacy was forever overthrown. 

In all the hostile encounters succeeding the Revolution 
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there was, indeed, much that must astonish and annoy the 
patriotic student of American character who cannot precisely 
square the cowardice and unruliness, the crudeness and the 
lack of discipline with the standing of Revolutionary veterans 
and the traditions of American valor. But, even while admit- 
ting the existence of these negative qualities, there must be 
found in the story of those immature days much that can 
brighten an uninteresting record and illumine an often-clouded 
picture. 

There was, as we have seen, alike pluck and courage in 
the days of discontent. And, even in Harmar's undisciplined 
foray, the skill and daring of such true-hearted soldiers as 
Major Fontaine of the Regulars shed a certain glory over the 
gloom of defeat. The spirited bayonet charge of Colonel 
Darke, roused to fury at the fall of his son, almost retrieved 
the disasters of St. Clair. The pluck and valor of Anthony 
Wayne's nine hundred, who at the Maumee Rapids routed a 
British and Indian force of more than twice their number, were 
emphatically displayed in deeds of personal prowess that were 
inspired by the bravery and bearing of the intrepid commander. 

" In what light, sir," demanded the British commandant. 
Major Campbell, " am I to view such near approaches of an 
American army almost within reach of the guns of a post 
belonging to His Majesty the King of Great Britain ? " 

" The muzzles of my small arms, sir, in yesterday's fight 
gave the most full and most satisfactory answer to your ques- 
tion," Wayne defiantly replied. " Had the action continued 
until the Indians were driven to the protection of the post you 
mention even the guns of that post would not have impeded 
the progress of the victorious army under my command." 

On the field of Tippecanoe — that bloody battle in the dark 
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— the vigilance and valor of General Harrison brought to his 
name a lasting renown and inspired the men who won that 
historic victory; for Tippecanoe, though a triumph dearly 
bought, was far-reaching in its results. 

"Where is the captain of this company? "the general 
demanded as, peering through the gloom he saw on the high 
ground where the prairies meet a little body of men gallantly 
holding their own. " Dead, sir," said the young Ensign Tipton. 
"Where are the lieutenants?" "Dead." "Where is the 
ensign ? " "I am here." " Stand fast, my 
brave fellow," said the general with a look 
of approval at the gallant little band and 
its no less gallant leader; "one moment 
longer and I will relieve you." The relief 
came and the victory of Tippecanoe was 
assured. 

For any lack of valor, of discipline or 
of martial moods in the days of conflict 
that make up the story of the Troops of 
Discontent and the Soldiers of Immaturity we must look for 
the cause to the very composition and methods of the Americans 
themselves. 

The Revolution was over. A land, wasted by seven years 
of war, demanded immediate attention or the work of years of 
preparation would be lost. Beyond the battle-scarred land lay 
the wildernesses of the vaster West. They were full of 
promise, fertile of hope, and called for men to conquer, to settle 
and to develop them. 

To all such home-builders further strife was repugnant. 
The political sky, too, was so clouded, so full of warring ele- 
ments, so dark with uncertainties that, to the majority of the 
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people^ tbe army was an unpteasaat and improfitallle ngrmcal 
mcubas^ ttte life of the soldier was deemed as but t&e last resort 
c£ the shiftless^ the drone or the outcast. 

And vet notwitfistanding: the popular objections to x stand- 
ing army. Congress managed to have under its controu even 
orom the very adiDption of the Constitution, ai least the shadow 
of such an army. 

The War Lfepartment of the United States was organized 
on the seventh of August. £739* with General Knox as the £rst 
Secretarv .:f War. He found a standinj^: force of six hun'ired 
and seventy-two available men as the "■ bulwark " of the new 
nation — a weak enough bulwark for so und«^ended a land! 
From, the dxz^ of the organization y:x the Department to the 

War of i5£2 the Secretaries of War were, restiectivelv : Henrv 

•> • « 

Knox. Ttmothv Pickering. Fames itcHenrv. Samuel EV^xrer, 
Roger Gnswotd. Henry EVearbom azd William Eustis. Of 
these. jlI excect Dexter were veterans cr the Revcl::ticc:. but 
the ircchenrr.cies. the frail fna.ices inc. ibcve all the zari:nal 

the ':\ay :f r::i:erial and r^uch in the way li worry. 

A5 Iriiiz %\-ar^ inc intemaiiccal c*l^cutes warraiired an 
incr^asir.^ f.Tvre :re tr.xcs ,:' rh^ Vnir^c Sro^res iire^" frcm the 
calrr-r 5^-.-«r. >.uzcr;:d cc :*5c r^ secret ha: nirce re^rectable 

« • - • ■ ■. - • ^ . 

• -TV - *w. >?'.^» .,v.»-^'^ — . >^^. Jx - >p^r; _ r>c^ » c-iT^, ^OO, 

\\\;> >;;:,- r, \\/^> >..o.\:oi^c r; x:^\ : ^ ' ">i^ Knox by Harmar 
:r :*S>. :i,i 'v.i >. >:. Ca:r :• :*->::. St. Ciair bv Wa\'ne in 
:^c^ W ., . - >\ \V <;^x-:t :::: : ^cc. V\:.k::iscn bv Washington 
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Washington's term as Lieutenant-General began on the third 
of July, 1798, just twenty-two years to a day after his assuming 
command of the Revolutionary troops on the commons of 
Cambridge. It was his last service to the American people and 
was the result of the popular war-wave that swept the land 
when, in 1798, the insults of France, steeped in the fanatical 
fury of a righteous revolution unrighteously upheld, almost 
drove the former allies into war. 

Throughout the States the black cockade was the symbol 
of patriotism ; the old fervor of the fighting days returned and 
thp doggerel of the time, sung and whistled in every town, gave 
the key note of determination : 

'* Americans then fly to arms, 

And learn the way to use 'em ; 
If each man fight to 'fend his rights 

The French can't long abuse 'em." 

The war fever grew. Line-of-battle ships sprang from 
hastily-laid stocks. Along the Atlantic coast forts were traced 
out, built or strengthened. Volunteers rushed to the militia 
recruiting offices and, as the citizen soldiers of America pledged 
themselves anew to the defense of the land they loved, they 
shouted huzza ! and yet again huzza ! to the most popular of all 
the toasts and sentiments of the day : " Millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute ! *' 

But neither defense nor tribute became necessary. Napo- 
leon the Shrewd as well as the Great, recognized the unwisdom 
of making another foe in the " nation of debaters " across the 
western sea. France recalled her hasty words and stopped 
her hostile ways. The allies of old became friends once more 
and the army of the United States was reduced to a peace foot- 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A LEADERLESS WAR. 




HERE stood, in the year 1812, in 
that far Northwest where the 
waters of three great inland seas 
unite for their onward course to 
the distant ocean, a solitary out- 
post garrisoned by the soldiers 
of the United States — the fort 
on Mackinaw. A small but im- 
portant post, the country that it 
defended had been for generations 
the scene of contest. Here French and Indians, here English 
and French, here Americans and Englishmen had warred for 
the possession of the western water-ways into Lakes Michigan 
and Superior. Finally delivered up by the British in 1795 it 
was, in this month of July, 1812, held by a little garrison of 
fifty-seven American soldiers under command of Lieutenant 
Hanks. 

Remote from civilization, surrounded only by the waters 
and forests of the vast Northwest, this slender band of defenders 
heard but little from the world without and still less from their 
official superiors — the dilatory War Department at Washington. 
Forty miles to the northeast, upon St. Joseph's Island in the 
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Sazji Si. Mark- idr^cic tbe zitaresc Er?g-I5?ih jidsl ^arnsaned inr 
a smaZ- Qr:achiDt!ni cc Bcfiiii regular? imngr conrmand of 

irt Hazifw. jr^St rrg c<rr irnan iis cuan*!!^ irss surprised to see 
zii? sil^Ii^ ni 3e in tie I5r5* fzr-crarizis: seriieiDEit ihar Lad 
spnrrrg zr rttirir ti>e J^rnfriniT, pins:. Sfmf.^^g cmt xc* ascenain 
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wavering ways of those in authority at Washington. " History," 
says Mr. Roosevelt, " has not yet done justice to the ludicrous 
and painful folly and stupidity of which the government founded 
by Jefferson and carried on by Madison was guilty, both in its 
preparation for and in its way of carrying on this war ; nor is it 
yet realized that the men just mentioned and their associates 
are primarily responsible for the loss we suffered in it and the 
bitter humiliation some of its incidents caused us." 

It has for years been with too many Americans the fashion 
to speak of the War of 18 12 as a successful resistance of the 
arms of England by the army and navy of the United States. 
Of the navy this may have been true ; but so far as the army 
was concerned its part in the second war with England was 
very far from being a glorious round of successes. This, a 
study of the records will only too plainly show. The land 
operations of the War of 181 2 are, as one writer has declared, 
" neither cheerful reading for an American nor interesting to 
a military student." Almost the only bright spot in the long 
catalogue of disaster was the dramatic battle of New Orleans, 
won by a general who, up to that time, had scarcely been 
esteemed a leader and fought after peace had been declared — 
a needless battle and a useless victory. 

Self-inspection is one of the best remedies for a tendency 
to boasting and vainglory. Let us hastily glance at the facts. 
Quickly following the fall of Fort Mackinaw came the failure 
of Hull's campaign on the Michigan frontier, the defeat of Van 
Home by Tecumthe and his Indians, the cruel massacre at 
Fort Dearborn, now Chicago, and the cowardly surrender of 
Detroit. The invasion of Canada by Van Rensselaer ended 
with the defeat of the Americans at Queenstown and the 
astounding refusal of the American militia-men to cross to the 
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nwirjff fft their countrymen. The failure of the ridiculous and 

vaf#f/ri2ing Smythc in a necond invasion of Canada was in no 

d#^grf!e tightened by the successful defense at Ogdensbui^ 

wh^:re one thouj»and Americans succeeded in driving oflF four 

hunrlr»!fJ British besiegers ; for, early in the next year of the 

war (iHi^f, Oj5dcn!*burg fell. 

Winchesters terrible defeat on the river Raisin and the 

bloridy ma«*«»acrc of his troops by the inhuman Proctor was 

ftcarrfily retrieved by the defense of Fort Meigs and the brave 

fitanrj of Cn»ghan at Fort Stephenson. Harrison's invasion of 

Canada did lead to a victor}- on the Thames where thirty-five 

hundred American?* routed an inferior force of sixteen hundred 

Hriti?*h and Indians and ended in the death of the heroic 

Toc\imthe: but the capture of Fort George by the Americans 

ua^. ^oon after, altogether neutralized by the spiritless and 

unn'T-cr'^sarx- surrx^nder of the fort to the British, Then came 

the uttor det'oat of Char.viler's invasion of Canada, the capture 

'Tvf ^^^rt XiaiB;ara ar.d the <ie5truct;on or Bu^alo. and the total 

faiVr.ro of St:"" ar.v^t^or ir.vasior. o: Canaca led on bv that 

•n:i':t:\r\- •rr»*^unro";>;\r."!c. tho Ar/.ericar. c^r.eral Wi'kinson — a 

cC'Vr.rr.^T.rX'^ w>.*vr. t>.o :r.,-::gT.ar.t Scott hor.y denounced as ^an 
• •- •* 'X 

i*u t>. 1 . A . t-' <- « » . . . i>v V . C , 

The r-^rrr^' M HaTT.r'tr.r, oc Late ChaTr^oiain seemed scarcelv 
to rirtre 'ift h gi::: >. protest M-hik- Brirish ir.vaders plundered 
r-atrstMr'c^ ?^:^o Ivur'ington. The three principal engageroents 
*M the \Vnr :5^]j: v.-crc kittle more thar. routs of incompetent 
trooov \vl >A inoaOrtlve c:<^nera'i5 : rhev were \TCtories for 
1- no'^^T-ir; whor. ihoy shr^uiri eas:'} hr*vc Seen, instead, inctorious 
♦"^'"ifi^ii^^omorirs won h\- suix^rior foroes of Americans. 

lnr]<vd, \hv ojX'T-.iiig \va:"s ot' :hi> War of 1S12 were neither 
hoi^<M*nhK' to tW Amorioan soldier nor helpful to the American 
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cause. For twelve years the war had been plainly foreseen. 
England's tyrannical encroachments upon American commerce, 
her contemptuous disregard of treaty stipulations and the rights 
of American seamen, her endeavors to antagonize and inflame 
the Indians within American territory and her unwarranted 
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trespassing upon the Western frontier had gradually forced 
America into armed resistance. And yet for this resistance no 
suitable preparation had been made by the government of the 
United States. 

It is true that a slight increase had been made in the number 
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and strength of the regular army. By an act of Congress in 
iSoS five regiments of infantry, one of riflemen and one each 
of light artillery and light dragoons had been added to the 
army. This increased the force, by the year iSio, to nearly 
eight thousand men. 

But popular approval did not go out kindly to such a 
strengthening of the army ; even its slow development therefore 
was almost in spite of the protest of the majorit)\ With the 
growth of the war-fever, however, bombast developed into action. 
When the news of war came to the ears of the people men of 
all classes awoke to their need for action and hastened to ofifer 
their services or to bear a helping hand in rearing defenses and 
strengthening fortifications. 

This sudden haste toward national defense how^ever could 
not make up for the lack of material and the supineness of gov- 
ernment. President Madison, contrary to his own desires, was 
forced into war; but the politicians who had brought about the 
conflict had been so lax in militarj' preparations that, as Pro- 
fessor Soley says, ** while securing a political victory they pre- 
pared the way for a series of military defeats." 

How discouraging were these defeats during the opening 
years of the war we have already seen. And indeed it does 
seem almost incredible that a strong and vigorous people, 
angered over the invasion of their rights upon the seas and 
battling for the possession of those Western frontiers which 
they desired to secure as their children's inheritance, should 
lack either the warlike spirit or the warrior s valor. It is for 
us to remember, however, that it was not so much the lack of 
these fighting qualities as the absolute dearth of leaders that 
made the land operations of the American Soldier during the 
War of 1812 so sorry a page in American history. 
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The fighting strength of the nation just previous to the 
declaration of war was estimated in the militia returns of the 
States as very close upon seven hundred thousand men. 
Estimates however are not always a safe foundation. Numbers 
are often as shrinking as are the volunteers themselves when 
the bugles sound for action. The main dependence of a nation 
in the early stages of any war must rest rather upon well-fur- 
nished officers than upon the long muster-rolls of its recruits. 
And it is now generally conceded that the Army of the United 
States entered upon the second war with England " with few 
officers of professional training or traditions." The generals 
to whom commands were at first assigned were but superanu- 
ated soldiers who had outlived the fire, as they had the days, of 
the distant Revolution. The militia too were crude and 
unmanageable, with more taste for discussing the questionable 
plans of their superiors than for following them. 

And so, with raw levies unable to learn with sufficient speed 
the demands of military life and discipline, with incompetent 
generals who had either outgrown their fighting days or had 
not enough military intelligence to drill or to direct their 
followers, with distracted counsels among the rulers of the 
nation and with but a grudging support from the very people 
who talked the loudest about rights and privileges the United 
States of America essayed to cross swords with one of the most 
warlike of European nations. It was a power whose soldiers 
had faced the victorious armies of the great Napoleon, whose 
grenadiers were led on by generals schooled to the ways of war 
in the wild Mahratta battles of India or in the more momentous 
conflicts that had checked the career of the greatest of modem 
conquerors in the stubborn battles of the Spanish peninsula. 

181 3 was a year of failure for the American arms. 1814 
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British caution. Even William James, most prejudiced of all 
the English chroniclers of this war with America, is forced to 
admit that, "upon the whole, the American troops fought 
bravely ; and the conduct of many of the officers would have 
done honor to any service." 

And yet that same year of 18 14 saw the glory of American 
endeavor at Chippeway and Lundy's Lane clouded by the shame 
of American feebleness on the Chesapeake. No page in Ameri- 
can history is more disgraceful than that which tells of the 
invasion of Maryland by the British troops and how a small 
force of the red-coated enemy put to flight a largely superior 
force of Americans at Bladensburg, set the whole American 
government in hasty and undignified retreat from the American 
capital, captured Washington, destroyed the public buildings, 
scattered the Americans by a vigorous bayonet charge at North 
Point and spread terror and dismay through all the Chesapeake 
region. 

" That Americans," says Professor Soley, " when properly 
led could make as good fighting material as any other people, 
had been shown in the Revolution and was still more forcibly 
shown, later, in the war with Mexico and in the Civil War; 
but in 18 1 2-1 5 they were without leaders. With the exception 
of Brown, Jackson, Scott, Gaines, Harrison, Macomb, and 
Ripley, most of whom were at first in subordinate positions, 
there were few general officers worthy of the name and it 

m 

required only the simplest strategic movement to demonstrate 
their incompetency." " The British regulars," says Mr. Roose- 
velt, " trained in many wars thrashed the raw troops opposed 
to them whenever they had anything like a fair chance. Our 
defeats were exactly such as any man might have foreseen 
and there is nothing to be learned by the student of military 
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ntitt/er* from the follies committed br incompetent com- 

rr;a':'der> and untrained troops when in the presence of sldlled 
cffk^Hj having under them discipliaed soldiers.'' 

V. \s a truth not to be disguised that this War erf 1812, 
which from the outset was so marred by *"tfac humiliating 
^urr^:nder!», abortive attacks and panic roots'^ of the land forces 
of th«t Cnion^ was turned into victory and success by the 
daring and the dash of the American Sailor. 

But this ts the darker side of the annals. It would indeed 
be a dLsgracefuI stain on the soldiers record of American valor if 
the- ^tor} of our second war with England rested here. With 
a brave people, out of defeat springs new determination: out 
of humiliation, heroism. 

It r* this regal purpose that we can read between the lines 
as \*e trace that record of disaster bv land and of victorv on 
the 5?ca- The stor}- of the land operations which began in loss 
at Mackinaw and ended in triumph at New Orleans is an ever- 
in»"rea>:r;c: assurance of the growing \"aIor, persistence and 
p.itnrtisn; rf the American Soldier. Hampered by all the 
n: strict: :n> that must spring from a weak and wavering govem- 
rxnt. from internal dissensions and poMrlcal strifes, from raw 
and unsteady con-.rades and from the disheartening incom- 
petency of genera's who ^x>uld be leaders but could not, the 
so'diers of the United States learned steadiness from disaster 
and detorn^.inatio^n from disgrace, and gradually developed 
inr.-^ seasoned fighters who could play on even terms with 
the British invaders. 

Thus, step by step, the militia-man became the veteran. 
The gallantr)- of Croghan and his weakened garrison at Fort 
Stephenson, the irresistible chaix^e of the mounted riflemen of 
Kentucky who broke the line of Proctor's regulars at the 
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battle of the Thames showed, each of them, that even thus 
early in the war the old-time American valor was by no means 
a forgotten quantity. 

The terrible bayonet charge with which in fair fight the 
valiant fellows of Scott's brigade hurled backward in flight an 
equal force of British regulars and turned the day at Chippeway ; 
the inspiring valor with which at Lundy's Lane the modest but 
gallant Miller led his men against the battery on the hill and 
carried it by an assault that was as full of danger as it was 
of bravery ; the equal gallantry with which Ripley and his 
comrades held that same captured hill-top against three des- 
perate assaults by the enemy's entire force ; the bold and 
masterly sortie from beleaguered Fort Erie, by which General 
Gaines scattered the British besiegers, saved his post and, 
indeed, the whole New York frontier — a dash which for 
brilliancy, so one author asserts, " has never been excelled by 
any event in the same scale in military history '' — these, as the 
war progressed, were convincing proofs that American courage 
only needed opportunity to display itself even upon the most 
uncertain field. 

When at Lundy's Lane Colonel James Miller was ordered 
to storm and capture the British battery to which reference has 
already been made and which, crowning a hill-top, was really 
the key to the enemy's position he made but the simple reply : 
"I'll try, sir" — and took it! "If success attend my steps," 
wrote, in a letter to his father, that General Pike who in 181 3 
led into Canada the successful invasion that cost him his life, 
" honor and glory await my name ; if defeat still shall it be said 
that we died like brave men and conferred honor, even in death, 
on the American name." " We demand the joint use with you 
of this Lake Ontario as a public highway, or you shall not 
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above the rank of captain. It was here that young Captain 
Wool — destined to become in years after a grizzled veteran in 
the Mexican War — already sorely wounded but still eager for 
action, under a killing fire from the enemy charged up the hill 
at Fort George and won the heights of Lewiston. It was this 
same brave young fellow of twenty-four who later in the day 
when a less daring brother officer would have diisplayed the 
flag of surrender indignantly snatched the fluttering handker- 
chief from the bayonet point and cheered on his men to such a 
desperate bayonet charge that the enemy broke before his 
impetuosity while the Forty-Ninth Grenadiers, one of the most 
famous of the British regiments, turned and fled in dismay. 
The " I'll try, sir! " of Miller at Lundy's Lane was a text upon 
which thereafter many a dashing ofiicer and many a valiant 
private preached by his acts a stirring sermon on American 
valor. 

Notwithstanding the lack of example in the higher officers 
in this leaderless war the records of the privates who fought 
through it are by no means barren of pluck and heroism. It is 
said that when Winchester surrendered his command to the 
British butcher Proctor many of the soldiers declared that they 
would not submit to the terms. They had come there to fight 
the British and fight they would. They plead with their officers 
to stand firm ; some even wept tears of disgrace and mortifica- 
tion and declared they would rather die on the field. When 
ordered finally to lay down their arms in surrender they threw 
them upon the ground with such rage and indignation as to 
shiver the stocks from the barrels and they declared to the 
British soldiers that their general had sold out " the greatest 
set of game-cocks that ever came from old Kentuck." 

At the time of the disastrous British attack on Washing- 
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ton and the surrounding country in 1814 Private John O'Neil 
was the only faithful militia-man in the " Potato Battery " at 
Havre de Grace. When all his comrades had fled he sturdily 
stuck to his guns while fifteen British barges pounded away at 
the little fort. While the grapeshot flew thickest about him 




he coolly loaded, served and fired the nlne-pounder mounted on 
the battery and then, being wounded by the recoil, retreated to 
a nail factory where he kept up the fight until his powder was 
exhausted. Wounded and without ammunition then only did 
he admit himself defeated and surrender himself and his two 
empty muskets to a British officer. 
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On the eve of battle near Fort Wayne, General Harrison 
read to the volunteers under his command some of the 
regulations and restrictions that were made necessary by the 
articles of war. He then declared that if any among the 
volunteers did not feel willing to submit to such restrictions 
they might return home. Only one man availed himself of 
this offer. Thereupon several of his acquaintances, receiving 
permission to escort him out of the camp, mounted him upon a 
rail, carried him to the river and there ruthlessly ducked him 
again and again in order as they said "to wash away all his 
patriotism." 

At the battle of Frenchtown Major Graves, gallantly leading 
his men against an overwhelming force of the enemy, fell with 
a shot in his knee. Still cheering on his men he cried out, 
"*• Boys, I am wounded ; never mind me, but fight on.'* 

At the capture of Fort George, Hindman a Maryland 
captain, belying the suggestion of his name, was almost the 
first man in the fort. Hearing a rumor that the enemy were 
to blow up the works rather than let them pass into American 
hands Hindman at the sword's point, compelled a British ser- 
geant to lead him to the magazine. Careless of personal danger 
he snatched away the rapidly burning fuse that was fast ap- 
proaching the powder and thus saved the fort and his comrades. 

Instances of personal valor such as these could be multiplied 
in proof of the assertion that while this leaderless War of 181 2 
was deficient in the brilliant enterprises and dashing achieve- 
ments that, more than all else, give to war its romance and 
its glitter, there still lived in the hearts of the people that 
individual bravery and dauntless courage without which, when 
pushed to the wall by its foes, a nation cannot hope for 
success. 
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Militia-men might hesitate, waver and run away; regulars 
might fail when most they should have been relied upon; 
commanders might blunder, wrangle and even show the white 
feather, but the valor of one man can often save a host from 
disgrace ; the desperation of a forlorn hope outlives the cowardice 
of an army. 

So through the war, marked as it was with records of 
American imbecility and British inhumanity, the development 
of the national courage went slowly forward. Out of unsteadi- 
ness grew discipline, out of foolish boastings came stem deter- 
mination, out of faintheartedness sprang valor. The irrespon- 
sible State detachments, amenable to their own officers, jealous 
of the regulars and of the war-department officers, gradually 
merged their personalities and their local names of ** Fusileers,** 
"" Hussars**' and "* Rifles " into the broader title of American 
Soldiers and proved, in such fights as Chippeway, their right to 
the name of warriors and in such engagements as New Orleans 
their appreciation of what that name really meant. 

" We have now grot an enemv who fi2:hts as bravelv as our- 
selves/' wrote an English officer after the battle of Chippeway. 
"* They ha\-e now proved to us that they only wanted to acquire 
a little discipline; they have now pro\-ed to us what they are 
made of; Ar.d they are the same sort of men as those who ca[> 
tured who- e armies under Burvrovne and Comwallis ; thev are 
neither :v> be tnchtened nor :o be silenced/' 

The i:rx\i: ba::*e of the wAr was unquestioaablv the action 
a: New Or.car.s. Hao. bu: :he ocean cable then spanned the 
,.,*.., .V, ,,?v<. »i .,\.».i^ V. V . v% *».^. .».*.- wkV>: *^jLwio.->% iHe nei*s oi 
iHMoo r.Asbcv; lx":u\;:h :ho waters wou.d have rendered Xew 
v'^iU Ans ,::^.:uvcs>Arv Bu: o:: the other hand it would have 
\vi:hho\; :vo:v, :he ort^st o: the Ar.urica::: soidser one of his 
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most proudly-worn trophies; it would have taken from the 
hereditary taunt of the hater of England its severest sting. 
Bloody and unnecessary though it was, it stands in history as 
so notable a monument to the skill of a great commander and 
the valor of a volunteer army that it finds fitting mention in 
the story of the American Soldier. 

As first looked at this battle of New Orleans seems full of 
inconsistencies. Ten thousand British regulars, the bravest 
and most hardy of the veteran fighters of Wellington's Penin- 
sular Army, with a record of six years of uninterrupted success, 
were to face in fight less than five thousand soldiers drawn from 
the fighting stock of a nation deficient at that time in all the 
elements that constitute successful warfare. To be sure the 
undisciplined five thousand were shielded behind mud-breast- 
works ; but what was that to the valiant warriors who had 
stormed the fortifications at Toulouse, and Badajos, and Ciudad 
Rodrigo? With the exception of Wellington no general 
officer in the British army was counted the equal of Sir Edward 
Packenham. Opposed to him was a leader unskilled in the 
science of war, sadly defici^t in the knowledge of tactics and 
utterly lacking in those personal qualifications necessary to 
what is known as the courtesy of camps. He was in the eyes 
of the brilliant British general only " a grizzled old bush-fighter 
whose name had never been heard of outside of his own 
swamps." 

But it is the unexpected that is always happening. If 
Jackson was lacking in the art of war he was possessed of that 
higher military genius that rises superior to science and to 
tactics. His conquest of the warlike Indian tribes of the South 
had taught him a wariness that could never know surprise, an 
energy that was tireless, and a courage that was as unfaltering 
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round him, sprang forward with ringing cheers. But once 
again the pealing rifle-blast beat in their faces ; and the life of 
their dauntless leader went out before its scorching and fiery 
breath. 

" With him fell the other general who was with the 
column, and all of the men who were leading it on ; and, as a 
last resource, Keane brought up his stalwart Highlanders; but 
in vain the stubborn mountaineers rushed on, only to die as 
their comrades had died before them, with unconquerable cour^ 
age, facing the foe, to the last. Keane himself was struck 
down ; and the shattered wrecks of the 
British column, quailing before certain 
destruction, turned and sought refuge 
beyond reach of the leaden de?.th that had 
overwhelmed their comrades. 

" Nor did it fare better with the 
weaker force that was to assail the right 
of the American line. This was led by 
the dashing Colonel Rennie, who, when 
the confusion caused by the main attack 
was at its height, rushed forward with impetuous bravery along 
the river bank. With headlong fury Rennie flung his men at 
the breastworks and, gallantly leading them, sword in hand, 
he, and all around him, fell, riddled through and through by 
the balls of the riflemen. Brave though they were, the British 
soldiers could not stand against the singing, leaden hail, or if 
they stood it was but to die. So in rout and wild dismay they 
fled back along the river bank, to the main army." 

" By eight o'clock," says Mr. Thompson, " the harvest was 
over; the red field of the eighth of January had been mowed. 
In front of Humphrey's batteries stretched the tangled wind- 
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once more to quote from Mr. Roosevelt's summing-up of the 
fight, " with his cool head and quick eye, his stout heart and 
strong hand, stands out in history as the ablest general the 
United States produced from the outbreak of the Revolution 
down to the beginning of the great Rebellion." The leaderless 
war was closed by a leader indeed. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



WABS A^KIl RCMORS OF WABL 
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HE bells of rSrf as they rang oat the 
glad tidings of peace lulled a. natioa to 
rest. The war was over. The people 
were thankful The good ship For- 
tune, sailiag into New York harbor oq 
the elerencfa of February in that year 
of peace with the news of the treaE}' 
of Ghent, bcre precious freight. The 
nncors of divided councils were sett'ed 
and 1 distracted land set to work :o 
recover as speeciiy as possfole tree: zhe 
!oss of the h^zdred ciiilion ham dollsis 

irtv :hoi:sx".d ^ccd lives ;;-a; the war cad cosi. 

:tiey ~:".;:ij,-:T'.e!: .: the several StaDss ref-rced :o 

: ?ars i.-d ■.izo.Trr.'.-riht'j-icckrn^ 'c^.ifo-rms that hia 
::j.;-— - ■;,- -^ —,;-■< jc :.*,; ri^uiars cf i>:; were laid 
'.-c .1 ■'• .•: :'c 1. .- r;-i S-rxtis Tis reduced :o a 

', ji"'' A. .v.'.-, fc-:' :-■; --tsiiit vrrld tbere was srill 
.vv>L .;v .-jNvr*;-: s.^A;r iz-i sfcr. The feeble 
■i-M.- ".^.■wj1> i.e- ~c rsriKv oifieoied was a menace 
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to the growth of the republic m the south and west. The 
constant intrigues of intriguing England kept alive a continual 
boundary trouble in the north. Upon the fringe of forest that 
marked the country's vast frontier rested the ever-present dread 
of Indian attack and ferocity. It behooved the nation to sleep 
on its arms. 

Scarcely had the echoes of the victorious guns at New 
Orleans died away when trouble broke out in that section of 
the southern land known as East Florida. British agents 
stirred the Indians to hostility and the blacks to revolt, 
working their inhuman schemes in the Spanish territory that 
touched the American border. Here first, in 18 16, Colonel 
Clinch took the field against the half-breed marauders and 
with a picked force of United States regulars stormed the 
combined negro and Indian stronghold which the English 
had established on the Appalachicola River; but trouble stilJ 
continued and was only brought to an end by the prompt 
energetic and decisive measures of that indomitable Jackson 
whom men, for his toughness and his integrity, loved to call 
" Old Hickory." 

Spain's power was weakening. Across the boundary, lured 
on by hope of booty, there swarmed in the spring of 181 7 that 
motley crowd of picturesque adventurers and piratical tramps 
self-styled the "Patriot Army of the Republics of New Granada 
and Venezuela." With a name that meant nothing but a cover 
for rascality, as lawless as they were irresponsible, this crowd 
of old-time "boomers" burst across the Spanish borders and 
forced the timorous commandant to lower the flag of his king 
before their insolent demands. 

The government of the United States, unwilling to allow 
a band of desperadoes to occupy, lawfully or unlawfully, by 
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conquest or otherwise, any portion of the land that shoold be 
American onl\\ sent troops into Florida, drove out the ques- 
tionable '' Patriots ** and took possession oi the country. 

Following this came the Seminole trouble of iSiS. An 
Indian outbreak that scarcely rose abo\'e the dignity of a savage 
toray :r was opealy fostered by British influence aad winked ai 
by S?>arish t::icvHnpetency. 

Then t: uros chat Jackson with a sfensder army c£ invasion 
citaixhed o^oir^: the Irhiiaiis. With his sUftaqshioocers azkd his 
ho^tx^rois^ railttiza he reil upcct tfaie red-metL ocnaed tSseir vil- 
^^'Sv crcv'^r trttftr^ ir.:o wbe sw:impt> and nMCfesses c£ dK jom^er 
y<rs:nc>u'jL CJ^'^cu^^£ ai>i husg tie R:£u2?fe ageccs aad ngrr^g 
jvt55$<^crT oc :^j;? las: SjMnisi pose cc F«::sa:ti?ia seEt doe gar- 
:r2!<"cx d-*\r:c oc'^.^f^j^ :rt«:j wa&*r r^j Ht^rarr.s, Ir wxs az: act of 
•;;;<u::va::cr j;> >;^?scx:^&?i o:?" :r w:fi5^ parrijcic^ Bti. = periods 

Vy?^ Vies " > N Vr :>^: F.crjia. r«is»?i r^ s£e 

^ > *' > v.-^ 'v. -v; ^ >ir»>'u-.v^v," v: .cr'r.:iii'^ :^. :L:i:»::T«_r..TT 

- -^ -."v -V N'k- v ,^i:'- -'.iri u T.,^ -!v::-i vnr 2^^,:' jz:. iT'r 

ft ■• 

V v) * v> K Uui-ut> It ;in; mr::T it: "mi i,"Vi~r 
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peninsula were pressed into the swamps, the forests and the 
fastnesses of the south. Protest led to recrimination ; to this 
succeeded open hostilities. In 1835 Indian retaliation broke 
out into warfare and a United States military force, comprising 
fourteen companies of regular troops, was dispatched against 
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the Florida Indians. Force and ferocity met face to face and 
the government of the United States had upon its hands that 
series of battles and conflicts known to history as the Florida 
or " Seminole " War. 

This was no new experience either to government or army. 



irr WJLRS .AJTD ^UMQES OF WAR. 

Already m t&e ipest a sdD mor^ iannidaiile ^immfir lietter 
ar£::aiii2ed Indian var ixad bees met gng^iied -widi and forced 
to a successfiL terminaDaii. It iSrj tiie WinnebsigoBS of HB- 
noif had riser apdist liie occigsctkm cc dieir land by the lead 
miners nf Gaier-a and joining lo diemserves^ ibf sriE mare irar- 
like Sioiix p'jimged tbe counny int:> urar. The miners vere 
iormed irtr ccirn^mnies and eqn^iped ior action. Tlfnni^; voinn- 
teer? hurried to the scene off tronb'ie and six himdred United 
States^ refruiais we:^ armH id liie amrr. The Winneba^r* TVar 
'waf' ni shon duraricm. The show oc iorce bronght by the 
antborities speedirr ofFerawed ihe hosnit sarages and iht poor 
Wrnne'rsuroes. as manr another Indian has done, beiare and 
since, abandoned their prairies to ^it greedy gia^ n: the vhiie 
man. Tht otih' nobii ngirre thai stands ore agidnsr the back- 
groimd o: this littk- wrar cioad is tha: re the nobie Siomi chieftain 
3ve£ Birc whr*. wnw!r tht 'Winnebarr^^es whom he had indad to 
hosti'iir^ wen pressed rntr* deiea: r»y tht -rinnrions white men, 
ofrttrei hiTnseh' as rhf ^'rrixn-jtarr sacrihci inr those nrhom be 
v';uiid p:c aestert. Xribec. ir skins and hearing a white 5ag, he 
-.xii ir.T: rhi- Vniti-i Stares camx and surrsnae^^d timserf a 
A'.ilurt-a':"^ nr:>*'iner witt. thf snirn a: oni wnir thonri crowDered 
w.::> ^^:': r. r:)noiu-r,T. Tr thi shami :c Americai: iiisrice it 
Ttu^c Mr sr.ir. that this he'^ait * scvacri ' waf^. wrthoir comtinDC- 
tiar. rr:*/ WT xr\X: n^'isar wherj h; sickened and died nf the 

fii.c /ti^' a: rhT> W'lnm^hmrr wrr ^a?^ stiee-d:rv the creater 
in/ rri;o^ mav s.'-».»i:^ ;-;u]:ni kn.'Vr ;is tm Biack Hawk War. 
t.'^h? ;^,-';-."i :. v.*. \r\:\\ux T^\r^y:\\ ;;navT. Tr ttn wh.tt men as 
^;ip.< '-;?.v< h, .^i,*: ;»: rh: Sa^N har jAliiex himseif wtth the 
W .^^..^c^^^•v-N Kci.^ 'Siifc^r:^*/. tmn-'>^u»n\."rit at thi hands cii the 
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the settlers because of this indignity and because of the per- 
sistent encroachments of the white men upon the lands of his 
tribe. Removed under protest to the region beyond the Mis- 
sissippi he chafed under this action and as soon as the military 
were withdrawn he returned to the Illinois country with a band 
of warriors as determined as was he. There on the fourteenth 
of May, 1832, he fell upon the United States soldiers on Syca- 
more Creek and defeated them with considerable loss. The 
settlers flew to arms. General Winfield Scott was assigned to 
the command and hastened westward with one thousand regu- 
lars to the assistance of the border volunteers who had taken 
the field against the redoubtable Indian chieftain. The war of 
course could have but one issue. In all the history of Indian 
warfare in America the final victory has always been vouch- 
safed to the white men ; but before that victory had been 
attained the conflict had known, as well on the savage as on 
the civilized side, many an instance of courage and valor, of 
self-sacrifice and renown, of cruelty and cowardice. Black 
Hawk was a born warrior. A Kentuckian and therefore an 
Indian hater, in his story of the action of Sycamore Creek 
referred to above, asserted that the Indian army came against 
them not in the old-style skulking way of the savage but in 
solid column, deploying in the form of a crescent upon the 
borders of the prairie and with accuracy and precision in every 
movement. It must be said of this same Kentuckian private 
that perhaps his eyes played him false as his heart certainly 
did, for when the battle was joined he became a sadly-demora- 
lized fighter. As the Indian attack fell upon his column he 
confesses that he made a retrograde movement and remained 
some time meditating what further he could do in the service 
of his country, " Then a random ball came whistling by my 
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ear and whif^pered to me : ' Stranger, yoo have do further 
bu»ine»» here/ *' Upon hearing this, he confesses, he followed 
the example of his companions in arms "^ and broke for the tall 
timber, and the way I ran was not a little." 

Hut there were those who did not run. The war was prose- 
cuted with Brmncss and energy on the part of the United 
States, with obstinacy and determination by Black Hawk and 
hi^ fi)|lower». The battle of the Wisconsin however as the 
fir?it decisive battle of the war threw the advantage and the 
vietorv itito the hands of the Americans. The battle of the 
Had Anc. fouj^ht on the second of August, 1832, drove the 
huitan'i into the Mississippi and defeat. 

rh^rre ticver has been a war on American soil, since first 
the rvind^lic was pr\Klaimcd, that did not exhibit certain phases 
ot that nc\v:t-<ndittg jealousy that has alwa}'s seemed to exist 
K'twvv*tt the ^vgvitars and the militia. Even in this Black 
Hawk Wat — a Uval disturbance onlv so far as the countr\' at 
I-A^vv w.\^ vv:*v\m:*v\{ — tlic succv:>c> ot the Illinois militia under 
V»^*i>yt:il HvtM\. " ihc Ik'-v v>! thc Wisconsin " as his own peo- 
n's* \*\vv? i'^* v' i*' •*■"*. ^^as xX\-.::*v:u l.\v the oScers ot the re<r-'ar 
,ttt'M t 'v- .*\v* X X ^"'v^* ^'' Kv::::\ > O'.vz. fellow oincers who 
\\\ \ v». X . X V » , ^ 0% = .»v.v > ^' *k^ , >^Cvre>^» rt^^ncr t? 
'' ■ ^ ■ . ^ * \ .• s. y . ^ -•. . > ^fc»^ >*»-fc ' *• ^¥^^ -^« ^ ic^m 
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Alexander had practically closed the campaign, the trouble 
was virtually concluded under his direction and when the 
Seminole trouble in Florida, in 1835, assumed serious propor- 
tions he was dispatched to the front by the War Department 
with a considerable and well-organized army. It was largely 
under his direction that the Florida war was waged. 

From the start this war was fought out by the Indians with 
divided counsels. It sprang originally from an alleged infraction 
of treaty and leading chiefs of the Seminoles were still inclined 
to adhere to their promises as made under the treaty. The 
Seminole war was therefore not directly due to the leading 
Indians but was fostered and kept alive by the unyielding 
hatred and persistence of one man — Asseola (mistakenly called 
Osceola) the half-breed. Compounded of many diverse ele- 
ments, with a character that was in many respects alien to 
Indian life and laws, Asseola added to the obstinacy of the 
Scotchman the worst traits of the red-man, and the Florida 
war was one long record of treacheries, inhumanities, surprises 
and dogged determination that, to a certain extent, explains 
how, in so narrow a strip of country as is the Florida peninsula, 
hostilities could be kept alive for nearly seven years. 

The courage of the soldiers sent to the war by the settlers 
of the South and by the War Department wa^ high; their 
desires for deeds of prowess were strong; but the fight was 
a long and wasting one and was based upon the customary 
Indian tactics of predatory forays, ambush and secrecy. The 
bravery of the soldier could only be shown in his continual 
wariness, his ability to ferret out the hiding foeman, his resort 
to stratagem and decoy, and his facing the Indian obstinacy 
with that higher persistence and determination with which 
intelligence always confronts savagery. 
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From 1S55 to 1S42 i}>e var dragged oil Garnfs. Scott 
CjlI, Je^up, Tayjor aad Armisiead fau^ id tnm. sncceeded to 
the geueral comniaiid or miere SLjJErseded in it. Tbc tronble 
'w:a<' nr^allr brcvugit to a dcse afiaer lie apenditiire erf many 
aive? iDd a iars:^^ siir:: oif zacoer br Tr.aT A^>g>i^F scudier viKse 
rajcc ira? to be even moire seTe^*T asted an tie pilams erf 
Moaro — Geii^eral Tbociias Wothl He sacceedfid to lie com- 
TTJiTud of :^ armj in Fioirida in 3 Sri. Cnnqaerar in azi active 
carojiaiArn. bf pcof*rra»n intc* the izacoesSiie *>uimAfg » aiui fast- 
3j«s«s ^mir::^ :i>e Sendi>Dies> bad t&iten Terag^inrced liem to 
a riial sxirrrjDSir and t: a resjorsl tr* lie iar West. Aireadr 
^ : Sjr A555ii»n JL :bi baTi-brwic bad bser occcren br scuaxageni 
anji rn j£ i.^£ :±.rc<im inr: jiricc lu^ier t: ^me^ge aSx^e. Ai>d 
iii::> a:r>rcbic c:bi;fCfr m zbe sad ^mri a: tie irpejess^ess of 
juiTJiCt TUiri^-osir -wa? vrirr*!! ir bi-i:i£ aji£ jrs&. 

A> rtTiirx^ re tS; ItijIilt. SiCirrr.n'.iirinT xzi£ li* Amerkam 
TlJ•:^:>r^T1^i v-r.inb ::> 'r»i:5 i:rr:af:T bi^ioi saii. iriiufd issae in ibis 
S^Tr.:?*,'^*^ V\\l* i.ti£ i> rci^itiiTrrru: i.! rt?* ^ttrr-izsg phases 
.*c N:^.'yi":?<r i:rii >C"x;r^^. re 7;r,x:T^ Mii rr^Ts::^ Tn:3>: ever 
5C^.^r^ :^r ?r--!M^ ^ri-^ re rr»i<: birrnr ikikriiSi ^naSe in ibe 
>v:.rr.;> ,c :^r ^■' -^;*^r*ror:^i*J r^ Iv^i^irr T^ai^ m: bis rcaTie 

<^^r^.:s^,"r i.nr r?T^;'C:r'r r' :. :?c^r»ni: t-xtt^ re saTurj*? re ibe 

■■'*»-.•••• *^/ •,■ "■■^•' ■ v"''' i"^* *»^''*-r'^,^^ "r K***-*''TTi"*»f»* "'^^i 11"^***- "^^.5"^ ii!^ 

ni. ri,r../ .•^/.- r /i .?u ,.:»: *i"*rj;:LrrvX!n^ rru "r-rccs z'lDcilT 

X- V-: ' 'V V ' v,\:v«/ \ ,1 -K r.;Jmi'"'T,'\*^ \»•^f^^ i 5cr^Trb cc 
' iv' >""' *^.'*: ;.■ i>^ :.*fi\,'Tv; ,Mr\,— ■;.!;•:' Tiu sv-u^i:rn£ in^ifmr ibe 
,\»- \-. ■; : *x tri,^ v. ?v » Vi^^'^. ^\ux>^ ^* \^uwx, Sci-iniTi^ inL;ii and 
\'. •'. %• , ^^,v i! j>^v%» :.T\,- ri.i.%'x:'—u^ r-iUTrrl^r: r:a:?;h^d rr ibe 
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back, Major Dade fell dead. His successor Captain Gardiner 
at once proceeded to throw up a slender breastwork which 
should serve as a sligtit obstacle to the assaults of the Indians 
again gathering for the attack, before the feeble defense had 
risen to the height of two and a half ieet the Indians, now 
largely reinforced, swarmed down upon the gallanrt iittle band. 
The yells of the savages drowned the noise of the muskets. 
In large numbers they surrounded that frail breastwork and 
shot down every man who attempted to serve the one gun that 
was its sole defense. Officer after officer was killed. At last 
only one remained. This was Lieutenant Bassinger. As he 
saw the last one above him in rank fall beneath the murderous 
fire he called out pluckily, " I'm the only officer left, boys ; but 
we'll all do the best we can." 

Poor fellows! their best was but to die bravely.' And that 
they did. A fair prototype of that later day when on Western 
plains the brave fellows of Custer's command went down to a 
man, so now the forlorn hope of the gallant Dade stood val- 
iantly to their work and the fight ended only when life and 
ammunition gave out together. Over the frail inclosure burst 
the victorious savages but there were no defenders left. Every 
man in that brave little company save one who managed to 
escape with the tidings of defeat, lay dead or dying within the 
space of their defenses. And when the Indians had taken their 
customary toll of scalps and departed, the runaway negroes 
who had sided with the Indians — a step lower down in savagery 
than were their red allies — completed the work of slaughter- 
ing the defenseless and pillaging the dead. But no indignity 
could efface the glory of that day's heroism. The valor of 
defeat is sometimes more deathless than is the jubilee shout 
of triumph. 
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The Black Hawk campaign and the Seminole War were the 
leading military events of that era of national peace that 
bridged the years between the treaty of Ghent and the war with 
Mexico. And yet within that time there were rumors of war 
forever in the air, there were internal disturbances that kept 
the War Department ever on the alert. 

Most serious of all these internal dissensions, in its possible 
results (although the determined stand of one man stamped 
sternly out the incipient revolt which his over-sternness had 
nearly brous:ht about), were the '" Nullification Troubles '' of 
1832 when South Carolina, enraged at President Jackson's 
position upon the question of State rights, sought to nullify 
certain customs laws passed by Congress and openly defied the 
power of the United States. 

The same stem sense of duty, the same inflexible courage 
that had broken the Creek confederacy at Horse Shoe Bend, that 
had hurled back the armv of Packenham from the mud breast- 
works before New Orleans and had sent the Spaniards flying 
from Pensacola as^ain asserted themselves and could find in the 
defiant position oi a hot-headed Southern State onlv a greater 
incentive to patriotism, only the demand for a justice that must 
be inexorable. Andrew Jackson was not a man to vield. 

" By the Eternal I *' the stout old soldier-president declared 
in one of his tavorire explosives, " the Union must and shall 
be preserved. Se:xi tor General Scott! " 

Ouiel< to respoi^d to the call <yx his country General Scott 
o.r^te a*.xi. \v::h ::^.\s: ,^f die available troops of the United 
S:.i:e> a:-r!*^ . he was ^'.irried at orxe to the citv of Charleston. 
the eemer of :he threatened insurrection. 

l>i:: thoLi'^h the iidMtarv of the State was dulv ordered out 

•.ei.v! t!>e • i:ivaders." the determined stand of the stout old 
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hero of New Orleans had almost instant effect. Defiance 
changed to compliance, and this earliest attempt of a State to 
revolt against the nation of which it was a component part 
was itself " nullified " by the unyielding patriotism of that 
nation's chief executive and by the bristling bayonets of that 
nation's regular soldiery. 

The country v/as growing rapidly. A ceaseless flow of 
immigration was changing the forests into farm lands, the 
prairies into pastures and wheat-fields. But growth implies 
unrest and the three decades between 18 15 and 1845 were 
marked with vain attempts at hostility or by vague rumors of 
trouble that never came. East, west and south this spirit 
of unrest repeatedly appeared and the ill effects of intrigue 
in politics or diplomacy seemed continually to threaten a 
contest. 

Now it was the Mormons who were reported to be aiming 
to subvert the institutions and the religion of the land. Against 
them the people protested even to the verge of open assault 
and both the destruction of Nauvoo in Illinois and the anti- 
Mormon riots in Missouri called for the service of the soldiers 
of those States to scatter the militant sect. 

Again it was that outbreak of 1842 in Rhode Island known 
as Dorr's Rebellion — a protest unjustly derided, the real his- 
tory of which is yet to be written — that called the fighting 
men to arms ; or it was that serio-comic " invasion of Canada " 
in 1839 when seven hundred restless New Yorkers led by a 
descendant of the patroons of Rensselaer offered themselves 
as allies and supporters of a Canadian revolt against England, 
and the troops of the United States were hurried northward to 
enforce American neutrality and protect the disturbed frontiers. 
There were many local disturbances such as the " Anti-rent 
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old jingle that has now become historic — those two spectators 
who, say, in the early twenties or even in the early thirties 

Went down to camp 
Along with Cap*n Gooding, 
And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick as hasty-pudding.** 

They are thick hereabouts and no mistake. People every- 
where. And as Cap'n Gooding leaves us and we shake from 
our shoes the dust of the dry road along which we have plodded 
to the camp we stand now upon the broad green or " Common " 
just beyond the limits of the county town. The field is 
flanked with peddler's wagons and with booths and stands of 
every description hastily knocked together for " this day only." 
Muster day is a great incentive to inordinate appetite for 
indigestible stufifs and both at the town tavern close at hand 
and here in this encircling encampment of booths and wagons 
everything deemed most palatable in the way of eatables and 
drinkables is offered for sale alike to citizen and soldier. 

The shrill fife and the roll of drum call the soldiers to 
their stations. And now the regiment gathers together — a 
sight to behold. We stand on tiptoe to view the muster and 
the evolutions, for these are the days of simplicity in the 
republic and no such aristocratic luxuries as grand stands or 
tiers of seats are provided for the spectators. The regiment 
embraces the four divisions of the military service — artillery, 
grenadiers, light infantry, and riflemen with a dash of cavalry 
to add excitement to the scene. Here, too, come the ununi- 
formed raw recruits known as the " floodwood companies." 

The spectators are all agog. They are full of admiration for 
the cavalrymen, mounted on horses of every degree of mettle 
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hats. The music crashes out. It is more voluminous than 
harmonious for the instruments have come from all the towns 
about. Its only uniformity is its tendency to play out of tune. 
With a roll and a rattle the snare and kettle-drums burst out ; 
boom ! go the basses and high and shrill rise the notes of fife 
and clarionet, with here and there, perhaps, a Kent bugle — 
the father of the cornet. Still clashing out of tune the band 
gathers around the colonel while the regiment forms itself 
into a hollow square. And the colonel doffing his chapeau, 
poses like the great Napoleon and after addressing a few 
complimentary words to his faithful regiment retires from 
the iield. 

Inspection over, dinner follows. Then the noon gun calls 
the regiment back to the parade ground where each company 
tries to outdo the others in a competitive drill and evolutions 
the movements of which are all unknown to modern tactics. 

A break in the maneuvers is caused by those who, lacking 
cartridges, cannot, to the letter, obey the command : " Open 
pan ; tear cartridge ; point ; shut pan ; ram down cartridge ! 
Ready! Aim! Fire!" Each cartridge-less one must go down 
into his breeches pocket for the well-filled powder-flask from 
which to prime his pan. And more than one unfortunate in 
the excitement of the moment, explodes his magazine in his 
capacious pocket and retires from the field singed and scorched 
— wrecked in whiskers, hair or eyebrows. 

Or perhaps the captain shouts ** Lock-step and sit down ! " 
Then in single file the company march about, forming a circle 
in the center of which stands the captain. To slow music the 
circle draws toward the center falling into the " lock-step " now 
only known to convict gangs. " Sit I " cries the captain, and 
down goes each man in the lap of his neighbor — for all the 
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besiegers. Still farther away the black coats of the cavalry 
charge and swerve in a sham fight on their own account. The 
air is filled with noise and smoke until the sweltering defenders 
of the fort, overcome by heat, rather than by heroism, gladly 
capitulate and marching out with all the honors of war give 
place in the fort to another company who immediately take 
possession of it, likewise to swelter and surrender. 

And when the sham fight is over the day's training at last is 
done. " Father and I " leave the field and return with Cap'n 
Gooding convinced that a muster is a grand and glorious sight. 
And yet, notwithstanding this semi-annual exercise and 
evolution, it is asserted that in all those early days there was 
scarcely a company of militia-men really well drilled or pro- 
ficient in even the most simple military movement. 

Practically the United States were at peace from the close 
of the War of 18 12 to the opening of the war with Mexico in 
1846. Military duties were slighted and shirked by the majority 
of Americans who could poorly spare any of the precious time 
necessary to the noble science of money-making for such 
" fol-de-rols " as muster and parade. Gradually, so great was 
the contempt visited upon " belonging to the military " that the 
militia system itself fell into disrepute and became a butt and a 
reproach. That typical raw recruit of the Biglow Papers, 
" Mr. Birdofredom Sawin," was, we know, ceaselessly critical of 
the fuss and feathers of muster day. Real war when he had to 
face it, he declared, 

" ain't a mite like our October trainin*, 
A chap could clear right out from there ef *t only looked like rainin*, 
An* th* Cunnles, tu, could kiver up their shappoes with bandanners, 
An' send the insines skootin' to the bar-room with their banners 
(Fear o' gittin' on *em spotted), an* a feller could cry quarter 
££ he fired away his ramrod arter tu much rum an* water.** 
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The ** forced volunteers" of the West — men drafted to 
serve in the militia of a State in which they had neither 
time nor desire to serve — not unfrequently protested against 
discipline and proscription. So the militia system gradually 
fell into disrepute. In a land where caste and rank find 
but little footing and where social distinctions are of small 
account obedience in playing at war is but a grudging, a 
contemptuous or a good-humored concession. 

" See here, Brown,'' a militia officer is said to have called 
out to one of the privates (who when at home, was the pompous 
captain's employer), " I reckon I'll have to report you for dis- 
respect to your superior officer." 

" Report and be hanged ! " returned the private, with no 
little emphasis in his tone. " When we get home I reckon I'll 
have to discharge you." 

President Lincoln once stated that, previous to the Mexican 
war, so great a bore did militia trainings become to the people 
of Illinois that they tried in every way to put them down. 
Not being able to do this by repealing the militia laws they 
tried hard to burlesque them. And so, according to Mr. 
Lincoln's story, they elected one Gordon Adams, a village 
"bummer" and ne'er-do-well, as colonel of a Springfield regi- 
ment. The new colonel's uniform, contributed by his subordi- 
nates, was truly startling. One leg of his trousers was of one 
color and material, the other was in direct contrast. He wore. 
a pasteboard cap about six feet long, looking much like an 
inverted ox-yoke. The shanks of his spurs were fully eight 
inches long and furnished with rowels as big as saucers. His 
sword was of pine wood and at least nine feet long. Among 
the regimental rules and regulations were incorporated certain 
absurd clauses, as for instance this : " No officer shall wear 
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more than twenty pounds of codfish for epaulets, nor more than 
thirty yards of Bologna sausage for a sash." Upon the regi- 
mental banner was borne aloft these words : " We'll fight till 
we run and run till we die." The appearance of "Colonel *' 
Adams according to Mr. Lincoln's narrative ended militia 
training in Springfield. It was killed by caricature! 

A certain Indiana major, filled with an importance of the 
pomp and circumstance of mimic war as embodied in " general 
training" day and his own ability to lead was once elected to com- 
mand in a Wayne County regiment. He was not an imposing 
figure. He had, so the record declares, " like Julius Caesar, a 
weak body but the military ambition of a Charles the Twelfth." 
What he lacked in stature he sought to make up in uniform. 
The muster day arrived. The adjutant spurred from the head- 
quarters and with a loud voice issued his orders : " Officers, to 
your places. Marshal your men into companies. Separate 
the barefooted from those wearing shoes or moccasins ; place 
the guns, sticks and corn-stalks in separate platoons, and form 
in line to receive the major 1 " 

The line was formed and then, into the field, amid the 
clash of music, dashed the major and his aids. The little 
officer was almost lost in his gorgeous uniform. He wore a 
blue coat, covered with gold lace and big gilt buttons ; upon 
his head was a chapeau, copied after Jackson's at the Horse 
Shoe fight, above which towered a red plume tipped with white. 
Great epaulets weighed down his narrow shoulders ; his sword- 
scabbard reached to his feet ; his legs were cased in Suwarrow 
boots that over-topped his pistol-stu£Fed holster and were graced 
with gilt spurs fully a foot long. Facing the waiting regiment 
the little major reined in his rearing horse, rose in his stirrups 
and shouted bravely : " Attention, the whole ! " 
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But, alas ! his voice was weak. It broke on the " Atten- 
tion ! " It rose into a fifelike squeak on " the whole." And 
just then from the extreme end of the regimental line came 
piping back an exact imitation of the major's squeak : " Chillun ! 
Come out 'er the swamp. You'll get snake-bit!" 

Down the line dashed the enraged major. " Who dares 
insult me ? " he demanded with fury in his eyes. And for 
reply there came all along the line the same mocking squeak: 
" Snake-bit ; snake-bit ; you'll get snake-bit 1 " 

Mortified and angered beyoi:d endurance the poor little 
majors assumption of pomp and ceremony fell to dust and 
ashes. He dashed his chapeau from his head; he flung his 
sword to the ground ; he tore his commission to pieces and 
resigned his office on the spot. There was no recover)' from 
so open a farce and the last militia muster had been held in 
the White Water country. 

On a certain " trainin' " day in New Hampshire a fuss-and- 
feathers captain ordered the double-quick. Away dashed the 
command but presently the captain, throwing a glance over his 
shoulder to note the effect of the maneuver was thunder- 
struck to find himself running alone. Going back to hunt up 
his missing company he found them, over the fenc? — chasing 
chickens ! 

Down in Virginia the captain of a militia company fell into 
hot dispute with his adjutant on training day. The whole 
parade was demoralized. Just as the war of words rose hottest 
a three-hundred pound hog, worried by the dogs, dashed across 
the parade ground and darting between the legs of the angry 
captain sent him sprawling to the ground. With shrieks of 
laughter and loud hand-clapping soldiers and citizens applauded 
the overthrow. But springing to his feet the doughty captain 
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tore off his military coat, with all its entangling straps and 
belts, flung aside his sword and rolling up his shirt sleeves, 
shouted out in a fury: "Come on, you! I'll lick the whole 
company ! " The tall file leader who stood nearest him, " bent 
like a willow-wand " in the brawny captain's grasp. Such valor 
was not to be disputed. Awed by their captain's physical 
powers more than by his " panoply of war " the company was 
re-formed and the mutiny was quelled. 

But if the militia in those "piping times of peace " was a 
crude, unorganized and graceless sort of body — a very emphasis, 
in fact, of the un warlike character of the American people when 
nothing urges them to conflict — the eight thousand soldiers 
who made up the slender regular army were carefully drilled 
and thoroughly organized. Hampered by many restrictions 
and enwrapped in much departmental red tape, it was yet 
officered by men who, learning a lesson from the failures of 
181 2, resolved never again to permit the army of the United 
States to be a stumbling block and a reproach. 

Gallant officers and rigid disciplinarians, such men as Brown, 
Macomb and Scott, were generals of the army between the 
years 181 5 and 1846. Their vigor, their energy and their de- 
termination to give to the service strength and standing, put 
into soldierly training the little force at whose head in turn 
they stood, and educated men and officers alike to be ready for 
efficient service in the two years' war that was fast drawing near. 
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great people whose success had given it being. What if it was 
torn by faction and jealousies, a hot-bed of revolutions and of 
unfulfilled opportunities? Ought it not to have been all the 
more a land to be befriended by a people who had conquered 
circumstances and obtained success? And yet in 1846 the 
northern eagles swooped down upon the southern doves and 
dyed the tricolored banner of Mexico in the blood of her 
bravest and her best. 

It is not the province of this volume to enter into the 
causes of those various wars in which the American soldier has 
played his part. But it must be admitted that no conflict in 
which the republic of the United States had been one of the 
principals was ever more unnecessary, heartless or unjust. A 
little cool judgment on the part of our national leaders, a little 
friendly concession toward a weaker neighbor, a determined 
effort toward that arbitration which to-day is the great pacificator 
of the world — and the willful waste of blood and treasure, the 
shame and taint of our war against Mexico might never have 
sullied the name of the United States. 

A war conceived in the interests of slavery, advocated 
as a political necessity and precipitated by the unwarranted 
occupation of a strip of foreign, or at least of neutral ground 
— such was the war with Mexico! No wonder our justice- 
loving Northern poet cried out in wrath 

" Where's now the flag of that old war ? 

Where flows its stripe ? Where burns its star? 

Bear witness, Palo Alto*s day, 

Dark vale of Palms, red Monterey ; 

Where Mexic freedom, young and weak, 

Fleshes the northern eagle's beak ; 

Symbol of terror and despair, 

Of chains and slaves, go seek it there 1 " 
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And yet so incongruous is fate, so unreasoning is heroism, 
the very war that should have been distasteful to freemen — a 
war in behalf of oppression, offensive and not defensive, aggres- 
sive iitul not resistant, wrong and not right — this was the one 
w.ir of all others, up to that stage of American history, most 
replete with daring, heroism and resistless successes. Fought, 
always, against fearful odds, in a strange land and in an 
Uhlrieuilly climate, from first to last the war was full of triumph 
(or the stars and stripes. The march of the American soldiers 
aeivss the Mexican b^^rders and into the old Aztec capital was 
but vM\e CvMUittuous series of victories. 

The t\aiivM\ was readv for w"ar. Schooled bv the imbecilities 
atul tv\vt>os v>t iSii tv'^ an appreciation of militar\- needs the 
iv\iu\\r amw v>t the l*:\;tcvi Sra^^s. as has ainjadv been said, 
Owv>:N >ma*» in nutv.lvrs was acn::rab'v drilled and vet more 
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With Mexico, were as noticeable as was the absence of these 
qualities during the War of 181 2." Here was no leaderless 
war. The names of Taylor and of Scott, of Worth and Wool, 
of Quitman and Kearney, of McKenzie and Shields belonged 
alike to leaders and to soldiers and, in the lack of competent 
Mexican generals, afford one reason for the unvarying suc- 
cesses of the American arms. 

The determined efforts of Texas (largely settled by Ameri- 
cans) to free itself from the Mexic-Spanish yoke, the heroic 
stand at the Alamo — that " Thermopylae of America " — the 
dreary tragedy of Goliad, the valorous and triumphant conflict 
at San Jacinto lost the Lone Star republic to Mexico, brought 
her at last into the confederation of the United States and 
aroused the world to a fresh sympathy with brave men nerved 
to heroic endeavor by a great desire. What man with fighting 
blood in his veins or the inspiration of courage in his heart 
would not be stirred to admiration by the heroism of Travis 
and his brave two hundred and fifty at the Alamo and by the 
desperate valor of San Houston's eight hundred at San 
Jacinto ? Valor begets enthusiasm, and when at last war against 
Mexico was declared there was but little reasoning among those 
who saw, in the fight over a new empire, opportunity for great 
deeds and martial experiences. To him who longed to shoulder 
a musket or swing a saber the question as to right or wrong 
counted for but little. The invasion of Mexico might be " a 
political necessity," the contest might be only a " war of pre- 
text " — both invasion and contest afforded, at least, a pretext 
for valorous deeds, a necessity for sturdy fighters and, to the 
soldiers, these were as all in all. 

So off to the wars they marched — regulars and volunteers 
alike, all filled with a desire for action, all swayed with the hope 
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one — the courage of the northern army and the ability of its 
leader stood the test of battle and gave the key-note to this 
epic of war. A five hours' fight at Palo Alto — the "tall 
trees" — on the eighth of May gave the victory to the North- 
ern arms. On the ninth the yet fiercer fight at Resaca de la 
Palma sent the Mexicans flying across the river in full retreat 
and the first victory was won. The Mexican contempt for 
their Northern antagonists was changed to consternation. 
With one seventh of their number wounded or prisoners, the 
Mexican soldiers fled before the northern bayonet, enraged 
yet defeated and as one American officer has testified "throw- 
ing their muskets at our tnen in the spirit of desperation, 
swearing that they were devils incarnate." It was a sad revela- 
tion to the too-confident Mexicans. The victory they so 
unquestioningly expected was but bitter defeat. The wail of 
disaster lives in the lines of one of their native poets : 

" Dark is Palo Alto*s story, 

Sad Resaca Palma*s rout ; 
On those fatal fields so gory 

Many a gallant life went out. 

** On they came, those Northern horsemen, 

On like eagles through the sun ; 
Followed then the Northern bayonet. 

And the field was lost and won.** 

The field indeed was lost and won. General Taylor crossed 
the Rio Grande. The Army of Occupation became the Army 
of Invasion. The effect of these battles on the American peo- 
ple was like an elixir. It fired them to ambitious and determined 
action. The president issued a call for fifty thousand volun- 
teers. Ten times that number responded. The Government 
could not handle the host and only the number called for was 
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sent south. It was divided into three sections — the Army of 
Occupation, the Army of the Center and the Army of the 
West, Sixty-five hundred men shouldered their flint-locks and 
at once the forward march was taken for this modem conquest 
of Mexico. 

It is characteristic of human natxire to honor heroism and 
to emphasize, in the story of a successful war, not the blood but 
the bravery that it displays. As the years go by and the real 
horrors of conflict and carnage are weakened by remoteness so 
are the valorous deeds intensified and made to appear gleaming 
and glorious. 

The triumphal march on Mexico made by the American 
soldiers takes to itself as we now look back upon it all the 
glitter and romance of the historic deeds of those old conquis- 
tadores of Spain who, amid these same hills and valleys, turned 
a race of progressive barbarians into a nation of slaves. Alva- 
rado s mighty leap across the broken causeway, Sandoval's 
dashing charge up the bloody stairway of the Aztec temple and 
Olids fiery valor at Otumba are recalled by Mays terrific 
charge upon the Mexican batteries at Resaca de la Pal ma, by 
Smith's furious onset at Contreras and by Quitman's stubborn 
defense of the San Belen gate. 

And as we are apt, in the glamour of Spanish \-ictory, to lose 
sight of the bravery of those heroic ^ tzins of the Aztec — Cacama 
and Guatamo — so we place in our records of this modem con- 
quest but scant mention of that brave Mexican color-sergeant 
who on the stricken field of Palo Alto left the fight, the last 
ot his regiment, wrapped in the folds of the flag he had so 
valiantly defended — the tattered banner of the Tampico Vete- 
rans: we find but brief reference to that srallant old Revolu- 
tionarv loader Bravo and his vouns^ cadets of the Mexican 
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military academy who held the hill of Chapultepec against the 
terrible charge of their Northern foeman. It is time for us to 
give up the old fable that the Mexicans who withstood our 
arms were only greasers and cowards. It is proper for us to 
bear in mind that in the Mexican calendar Cherubusco and 
Chapultepec are celebrated as victories instead of defeats — the 
birthdays of patriotism and valor. That these patriots were foe- 
men worthy of our steel full many a northern soldier on those 
bloody fields learned to his cost. 

" The Mexican army of that day," says General Grant, " was 
hardly an organization. The private soldier was poorly clothed, 
worse fed and seldom paid ; yet I have seen as brave stands made 
by some of these men as I have ever seen made by soldiers." 

Honoring those whose names gave emphasis to victory we 
read the record of this unnecessary but fascinating war with no 
little enthusiasm. Our caps are flung aloft at each recurring 
victory and we almost resent with indignation the grumbling 
criticisms of that same grumbling volunteer of the " Biglow 
Papers " who, after the war was over, declared with equally bad 
grace and bad grammar : 

•* But somehow, wen we'd fit an' licked, I oilers found the thanks 
Gut kin* o' lodged afore they come ez low down ez the ranks ; 
The Gin'rals gut the biggest sheer, the Gunnels next, an' so on, — 
We never gut a blasted might o' glory ez I know on ; 
An* s'pose we hed, I wonder how you 're goin* to contrive its 
Division so's to give a piece to twenty thousand privits ; 
Ef you should multiply by ten the portion o' the brav'st one, 
Vou wouldn't git mor'n half enough to speak of on a grave-stun : 
Wc git the licks — we're jest the grist thet's put into War's hoppers ; 
Leftenants is the lowest grade thet helps pick up the coppers. 
It may suit folks thet go agin a body with a soul in 't ; 
An' ain't contented with a hide without a bagnet hole in 't ; 
But glory is a kin' o' thing /sha'n't pursue no furder, 
' Coz thet's the olfcers parquisite, — youm's on'y jest the murder." 
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Looked at from the standpoint o£ right the 
NIexico was unwarranted^ unnecessary and inexcusable ; re- 
garded from the standpoint of action it was thrilling, inspiring 
and glorious^ Inch by inch through a hostile country, against 
a myriad odds, with an enemy outnumbering it many times 
over, the Americaji array pushed on from assaxilt to assault and 
fa^i-n victory to victory until the stars and stripes waved in 
triumph above the halls of the Montezumas. Th.e valor at 
Palo Alto, the doi^^ed determination at Resaca de la Palma 
formed but the proem to this epic of war. The only time in 
its historv that the L*n::ed States invaded a foreign country 
the story of that invasion is one unbroken record of daring and 
success^ 
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of Buena Vista- is not all romance and poetry; it is a picture 
of passion photographed by philanthropy : 

** Look forth once more, Ximena I ' Ah I the smoke has rolled away ; 
And I see the Northern rifles gleaming down the ranks of gray. 
Hark I that sudden blast of bugles 1 there the troop of Minon wheels ; 
There the Northern horses thunder, with the cannon at their heels. 

'* ' Jesu, pity ! how it thickens I now retreat and now advance ! 
Right against the blazing cannons shivers Puebla*s charging lance I 
Down they go, the brave young riders ; horse and foot together fall ; 
Like a ploughshare in the fallow, through them ploughs the Northern ball.' 

** i .ook forth once more, Ximena 1 * Like a cloud before the wind 
Rolls the battle down the mountains, leaving blood and death behind ; 
Ah I they plead in vain for mercy ; in the dust the wounded strive ; 
Hide your faces, holy angels ! O thou Christ of God, forgive 1 ' 

"Sink, O Night, among thy mountains, let the cool gray shadows fall ; 
Dying brothers, fighting demons, drop thy curtain over all ! 
Through the thickening winter twilight, wide apart the battle rolled. 
In its sheath the saber rested, and the cannon*s lips grew cold. 

** Not wholly lost, O Father ! is this evil world of ours ; 
Upward, through its blood and ashes, spring afresh the Eden flowers ; 
From its smoking hell of battle. Love and Pity send their prayer, 
And still thy white winged angels hover dimly in our air 1 ** 

There are triumphs of brain quite as marvelous as those of 
muscle ; there are victories of strategy more complete than those 
of sword and bayonet. Such was Taylor's masterly retreat 
from Agua Nueva by which was secured the wonderful victory 
of Buena Vista ; such, too, was that shrewd change of base by 
which Scott avoided the trap set for him by the wily Santa 
Anna and opened the way for his almost unresisted march upon 
the Mexican capital. 

And, as typical of those displays of valor in which general- 
ship overcame numbers and brute force yielded to discipline, ^ 
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none of the engagements of the war stand oat with, greater 
distinctness than does the victory at Baena Vista and that des- 
perate fight which, waged near the convent at Choruhosco, won 
the way to Mexico. 

In both engagements the Mexicans ontnombered the 
Americans almost four to one; but Buena Vista was fought 
almost under the shadows of that uncertaintv as to the real 
fighting-qualities of Mexico's legions and the real persistence of 
America s bavonets which not even the valor of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma nor all the bloodv memories of tiie deter- 
mined fury at Monterey could yet quite remove; Cherubusco 
was almost the last of that unbroken series of victories that 
had, by that time* made America over-confident and Mexico , 
despondent. 

Pressing through the narrow defiles of those high Sierras 
that dank the open table4ands of Northern Mexico came, rank 
after rank, on the twenty-second of February, 1S47, the army of 
Santa Anna, twenty thousand strong. Encamped upon a cir- 
cumscribed plateau, that commanded the approaches upon ever)- 
side, the '.::n::e force of General Taylor, a scant five thousand 
men, a-va::ed the onset of the foe. The army of the stout old 
American commander had been shorn of half its figrhtins: 
scr^^n'^:h, :aken for the reinforcement of Scott s new armv that 
w-i> :o TTiarch upon Mexico from the sea. This demand had 
wit'icrLLv: r^-vm Uayior's armv. already small enough for oper- 
.i:'ons ;■: .1 >os::*e oountrv. nearlv all of the re2:ulars. Worth's 
\'.i :::!::•.-> .ir^J. '.Juirman's a:]c Twiv^gs' commands. Enraged at 
'.ho .v:'v-L.> :? :ho riofih :he Mexicans, in overwhelming num- 
,viv M-.L ;^a:hc--\:o under ::ie !ead of their wariest and most 
>::v.\vN>-.: ;^ciicr.i! :o fall upon and utterly crush out this litile 
vcirr a:!: oi r^orchcrn inva^^on that had retreated from Agua 
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Nueva and between whom and destruction there only waited 

the merciless order of the Mexican leader to slay and spare not. 

The situation was desperate indeed. 

" You are surrounded by twenty thousand men," came the 

summons of Santa Anna to Taylor. " You cannot avoid being 

cut to pieces with your troops. Surrender at once and you 

shall be treated with that consideration that belongs to the 

Mexican character." 

And back went the brief but plucky reply of " Old Rough 

and Ready : " "I decline to accede to your request." 

Then Ampudia's light infantry rushed to the attack. The 

battle was joined: 

" Like the fierce northern hurricane 

That sweeps his great plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain 

Came down the serried foe. 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 

Break o'er the field beneath 

Knew well the watchword of that day 

Was Victory or Death I " 



But Ampudia's men fire wildly. The American riflemen 
are sure and steady of aim. And when the sun sank behind 
the overhanging hills the Americans still hold with stubborn 
determination the key to their position — La Angostura, " The 
Narrows," that pass of scanty width just south of the farm 
house of Buena Vista, through which the main portion of 
Santa Anna's army must push their way if they hope to gain 
the expected victory. And so night fell upon the field. 

But the sun rose on a renewed struggle. Strongly rein- 
forced, Ampudia's men drive in the American pickets. From 
five different positions the Mexicans press to the attack. 
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Destruction seems inevitable. The Indiana troops turn in 
flight, O'Brien's battery, deprived of its support, is overwhelmed 
and captured by the Mexican host it has so valiantly held at 
bay. The American left is turned. Fleeing soldiers rush 
wildly into Buena Vista crying that the day is lost 

But still the Americans hold the narrow pass. Charge as 
they will the men of Villamie's column cannot dislodge the 
little American battery that commands the roadway through 
the defile of Angostura. Victory trembles in the balance. 
Suddenly loud cheers ring out at Buena Vista and in a column 
of dust, spurring to the aid of his boys at bay in the Narrows, 
Old Rough and Ready comes riding from Saltillo where he has 
boon arranging for the protection of his rear-guard. 

"Never mind Villamie," he cried; "he's done for. Wash- 
ington can hold the pass. Send the Mississippi riflemen to the 
left. Bring up the Third Indiana. Let Sherman's battery 
support them. May, ride with your dragoons to the upper 
pLitcau. Ampudia must be checked !" 

And Ampudi.i was chocked. The Mexican lancers, fifteen 

hundred strong, the special pride of Santa Anna, the flower of 

Me\ieo*s sirmw iro down like sirrain beneath the fire of the 

i^ortherii riflemen. The left is strengthened. The Mexicans, 

blitid Co the real kev to the field, £:ive over their assault on the 

Narrow^;. \V:::i a U\st mi^j:hcv clash of arms the battle centers 

.i'\>iii i!»e :iL:'e h,;:r:ct of Buena Vista and almost before thev 
!^M,>^^ ir r\ . r;^/ I ;^ won. 

r''e -^'e-.'. s^: ixov.rucky a:^d Arkansas bear ba.ck Arr.pudia's 
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pounded at by three American batteries. Six thousand Mexi- 
cans are almost caught in a trap of their own making when a 
white flag flutters from the Mexican lines and Santa Anna 
coolly demands : " What does General Taylor want ? " 

The batteries cease firing, the troops rest for an armistice 
and the hemmed-in Mexicans escape from their trap. This 
at all events, is just what the wily Santa Anna wants; and 
when this is eflfected, clash! go his sabers; bang! go his 
guns again. 

But not saber clash nor bang of gun can save the day for 
Mexico. Down in the dust before the pitiless grape and 
canister of O'Brien's batteries go Villamie's reserves; back to 
the hills flies the renegade brigade of San Patricio ; Ampudia's 
men are in full retreat. Santa Anna himself, spent with this 
fruitless hurling of his masses against such undaunted men, 
gives up the battle with the sun. Night falls again upon 
Angostura and Buena Vista and, before morning dawns, the 
crippled Mexican army melt away and the stubborn fight of 
that twenty-third of February becomes the historic victory of 
Buena Vista — really .the decisive battle of the war. Twenty- 
five hundred in killed and wounded, with four thousand mis- 
sing and deserters is what Mexico paid for that dismal defeat ; 
two hundred and sixty-four in killed, four hundred and fifty in 
wounded is the cost of America's triumph : 

" Fall many a mother's breath has swept 

O'er Angostura's plain. 
And long the pitying sky has wept 

Above the mouldered slain. 
The raven's scream or eagle's flight, 

Or shepherd's pensive lay, 
Alone now wakes each solemn height 

That frowned on that dread fray." 
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Buena Vista was the keyniote of victory la the north : in 
somewhat different fashion^ but as surely, the pnrotal battle in 
the south was the furious fight of Cherubusco. Zachary 
Taylor had broken the power of Mexico; now to complete 
the cr^nquest came, with a weil-disciplined force of ten thousand 
American.^ — regulars, volunteers and war-ships* — Winfield 
Scott the victor of Lundys Lane, the commander-in-chief 
ot the armies of the United States. 

It wa:j the spring of 1847. On the twenty-third of March 
Vera Cruz, the chief seaport of the Southern Republic fell 
before the destructive cannonade of the American batteries. 
On the eighteenth of April Twiggs' brigade carried by storm 
the entrenchments on the bristiing heights of Cerro Gordo: the 
men ot Shields* and Riley s commands charged the fort and 
batteri^es: Santa Annas fifteen thousand fled for their lives 
towanl thif capicil, and the famous wooden leg of their artful 
but inrr^rrid commander was left on the field as a reminder of 
h;> hd>:y -^ighc 
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four to one," they said. " Yonder fortress of El Penon, 
between the lakes, commands the road. Its capture will cost 
you fully a third of your army." 

" Is there no other approach to the city ? " Scott inquired. 

" None but the mule-path around Lake Chalco, to the 
south, and over the lava beds," was the reply. 

" Can we get our cannon and wagons over the mule-path ? " 
the general asked. 

" Only by hard work," said the engineers. 

" Then make it passable," Scott commanded. " We'll go 
by the mule-path. The best way to march on an enemy is by 
the way he least expects you to take." 

The road was "fixed"; the detour around the lakes was 
made; and by the mule-path and over the ragged lava beds 
Scott's ten thousand eluded the entrenched enemy and 
approached their capital. The city of Mexico, beautiful for 
situation, the historic metropolis of Montezuma's fabled king- 
dom, was, at the time of Scott's advance, inhabited by one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people and defended by thirty-five 
thousand soldiers. 

At the hill of Contreras, in the valley beyond the lava 
beds, forty-five hundred Americans burst like a storm upon 
Valencia's seven thousand and in an action of seventeen 
minutes sent them flying toward Cherubusco with a loss of 
seven hundred dead, and nine hundred prisoners. 

Around the fortified convent of San Pablo de Cherubusco 
Santa Anna had concentrated an army of thirty thousand men. 
Scott's available force was scarcely more than eight thousand, 
but it was a determined and jubilant eight thousand, flushed 
with victory and confident of success. 

The convent-castle bristled with cannon. The Mexican 
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the gates of the city, the capital fell. Scott's little army of 
less than seven thousand men marched into the fallen town and 
Mexico lay at the feet of her conquerors. The war was over. 

It was a war brilliant in execution, dramatic in action, mar- 
velous in success. It was the most picturesque contest waged 
on American soil since the days of the conquistadores ; it 
was crowded with excitement, prolific of peril, tingling with 
achievement. 

Politically the war against Mexico was a grave mistake. 
Waged for aggrandizement and conquest against a weaker and 
less intelligent neighbor it was a blot on American justice, a 
stain on American honor. The new territory that it added to 
the United States and which might have been peacefully pur- 
chased for twenty-five millions of dollars cost the North Ameri- 
can Republic one hundred and thirty millions of dollars and 
twenty thousand lives. Its very success brought about section- 
alism and bickering and its final fruits were the war between 
the States. It was, so far as the American people were con- 
cerned, a contest that must ever recall the query of little Peter- 
kin and the reply of old Casper in Sputhey's well-known ballad : 



" * And everybody praised the Duke 

Who this great fight did win.* 

' But what good came of it at last?* 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

' Why, that I cannot tell/ said he, 

' But 'twas a famous victory.* 



' f f 



But how few of us regard the utilitarian side of a question 
when our ears are filled with the sound of martial music, our 
eyes fixed on the doing of martial deeds. Politically the war 
against Mexico was a grave mistake ; popularly it was a mighty 
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success. Against the greatest odds the abflityof the American 
soldier had been tested and his valor proven to all. It trained 
the citizen to warfare and afforded a school of instruction from 
which graduated those whose names in the greater conflict of 
twenty years after became as household words in the North and 
S^uth. 

" The Mexican war/' says Professor Soley, " showed few 
mistakes, because the officers were well trained, and as a neces- 
sary consequence the troops were in a short time well trained 
aIs>o. The War of 1812 on the American side was a war of ama- 
teurs : that with Mexico was a war of professional soldiers and 
stratcv^ists." 

It was military skill as well as personal valor that forced 
the fi;^hting at Palo Alto, and held the key to the position at 
ButMia \'ista : that made Doniphan's victorious march into 
ChlluMlnia — "as arduous and exacting of courage and persist- 
v'UvTv as Kannlbal's crv^ssing the Appenines;" that circumvented 
a \\\\\ tiKHum bv the dccour through the la\*a beds about 
I .ikc CtK\Ivo arid directed the assault up the rocky sides of 
Ct^.M'^''^'^*r*^-v*. rtivr 'eadors i:i :hsL» Mexican war were indeed 

\rNv s?v*^:v'tv r'^c ^""••■-'•'"•C ''C s:.:cn suroosidous soldiers as 
M- L vMw" X ■' lv'\:vN-v\*".:*' >.r.\*- ' rh^er^ wo^ ijlorv both for 

\*-^ .\V.. N,^' »i..-^*i>.^^.J.* >>» ^L «._'C .^^..C*- 

■ ' ' ^ ' .' ^ ^ ''\\* \ :x ■* V c.: "VMr — r: vic:rr^~ rver 

s'-^^ •. •. V •. ■ , '..V -v '^"v '* *-.* •.*:•> :c-r:."**y:- .s^^-ri i risk :n 

' v • ■ .'/ '\: v^ .*■ ^ :\c.^ ,x>^-: v* :-^ C"^' ire r c::.zx":i. ties 
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equally well equipped and versed in the science of war with 
themselves ; the country throughout its length and breadth was 
alive with hatred of the invaders." Every battle was stub- 
bornly contested. " The Mexicans," says Mr. Ladd, " poured 
out their blood like water in the defense of their country's 
honor. But the courage and perseverance of the Americans 
were more than equal for their desperation and patriotism." 

Against Mexican bravery was pitted American valor. In 
every action the stars and stripes waved above gallant endeavor 
and dashing deed. Blake's intrepid reconnoissance in face of 
all the foe at Palo Alto; May's marvelous charge at Resaca 
de la Palma; the stubborn courage of Doniphan's dauntless 
Missouri fighters at Sacramento ; the exploits of " the Bloody 
First" at Monterey; O'Brien's plucky stand at Beuna Vista; 
Harney's fearless climb up the slope of Cerro Gordo ; Persifal 
Smith's gallant capture of the fortified camp of Contreras (con- 
sidered by General Scott one of the most brilliant feats in all 
the annals of war); the terrific charge of the Third Infantry at 
Cherubusco ; Mcintosh's desperate dash at Molino del Rey ; 
Howard's scaling of the walls of Chapultepec; McKenzie's 
resistless rush through the San Cosme gate — these are but 
selected episodes of battle that had their counterparts in every 
engagement of the war and placed the daring of the American 
soldier on a par with the generalship and skill of the great 
leaders in the conflict — Taylor and Kearney, Scott and 
Worth and those other general officers whose names are insep- 
arably linked with the records of our war against Mexico. 

And those who fell ! Disease, more dread than lance thrust 
or saber stroke, than musket wound or crash of booming 
cannon,cut down five to one of those who fell in battle. There 
is no poetry in wasted bodies or ruined character; these find no 
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Along the heedless air ; 
Your own proud land's heroic soil 

Should be your fitter grave ; 
She claims from war its richest spoil — 

The ashes of her brave. 



** Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead t 
Dear as the blood ye gave ; 
No impious footsteps here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave. 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps.'* 



^^ 
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conquered their determination nor dampened their valon 
" They curse and praise their country in the same breath," 
said Colonel Doniphan; "but they fight for her all the time!" 

And the undaunted spirit that filled these overworked 
Missouri volunteers and gave them victory at Brazito, Sacra- 
mento, and Chihuahua lived as well in the breasts of all — volun- 
teers and regulars alike — who made up the victorious armies of 
conquest and occupation in the Mexican War. 

To those who imagine that the soldiers of the Mexican 
War were furnished by the Southern States alone, the figures 
will tell a diflferent story. Of the hundred thousand fighting 
men who marched across the Mexican border, twenty-seven thou- 
sand were United States regulars ; Texas, naturally, as the sec- 
tion directly interested in the conflict, headed the roll of vol- 
unteers with eight thousand troops; Louisiana, as the nearest 
neighbor, came next with nearly eight thousand also ; but Illi- 
nois and Ohio contributed quite as many men as did Kentucky 
and Tennessee ; New York sent nearly twice as many as did 
Virginia; Massachusetts and South Carolina furnished an equal 
number; Pennsylvania sent more than Mississippi; Michigan 
more than North Carolina; New Jersey more than Florida; 
Indiana more than Georgia, Maryland and Arkansas combined. 
Despite the claim that it was " the Southerners' war " it was 
the Nation's war, in which men of the North and the South 
marched shoulder to shoulder and fought with equal bravery on 
bloody fields. 

The war was over. The volunteers returned to their 
homes. The fighting strength of the regulars, grown to over 
thirty thousand, was reduced to a peace footing of ten thou- 
sand. Once again the watchword of the nation was that of 
the good old Roman emperor : ^quanimitas. 
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If the war against Mexsccx among the nnmerons 
rt^Uit> that it brought about in the more efficient development 
oi the >ohco' of the soidiex, created a stronger feeling of comiad- 
^n> and iin:v>n amcxng the officers- and men erf the regular army 
thari had >ei.>re existed, i: also improved the condition and 
SiV^iicr.Y >Tarii:rii; cc the Tr.r.ftia engaged therein aiu3 sent the 
\\Xi::*::T>crv Sici rv> their respecrh'e Stares more thoroughly 
s.-iiuVjc"* rSJin :^:>irT hai ei-er been bsfrcTt. 
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popular respect than had been its due in the earlier stage 
of its existence. 

First suggested in 1 783 by Colonel Pickering the quarter- 
master-general of the Revolutionary army, authorized by Con- 
gress in 1794 and established in 1802 with forty artillery cadets 
and ten engineers, it grew but slowly until the War of 181 2 
proved the incapacity and the lack of training among the officers 
of the army. From that date the school grew alike in numbers 
and in efficiency. And yet, despite its real usefulness, this 
" school for generals '' was esteemed by the people at large as 
little better than an expensive toy that the Government would 
better do away with. In fact, in December, 1839, a bill was intro- 
duced into Congress looking to the abolishment of the military 
academy. Though this bill never passed the fact of its being in* 
troduced is an indication of that popular disapproval of the exist- 
ence of such a school in a peaceful nation which, in a ruder way, 
was illustrated by an anecdote that General Grant tells of his early 
career. Returning after his graduation to his home in Ohio, as 
big a man, in his own estimation as General Scott, the command- 
er-in-chief himself, and in all the glory of a new uniform his 
pride experienced a grievous fall through the " humor " of the 
dissipated stable man of the 'village tavern. Returning to his 
home one day young Grant, as he tells us, found this facetious 
stable-man " parading the streets of Bethel and attending to his 
duties in the stable, barefooted, but in a pair of sky-blue nankeen 
pantaloons — just the color of my uniform trousers — with a strip 
of white cotton sheeting sewed down the outside seams in imita- 
tion of mine." It is significant, as indicative of the popular 
estimation of "West Pointers" at that day that, as General 
Grant declares, " the joke was a huge one in the minds of many 
of the people and was much enjoyed by them," This incident 
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of his ** salad days '* had its efiFect on all his after life and gave 
him, he sav^s, a distaste for military uniforms from which he 
never recovered. 

This antagonism to ^ regular army " ways and methods 
often displayed itself in times of peace. There was, too, always 
existing the positive, if unspoken feud bom of unnecessary con- 
tempt on one side and of equally unnecessary jealousy on the 
other between the regulars and the militia. Holding the rank 
of lieutenant in the regular army General Bumside^ in 1S55, 
was appointed by the State of Rhode Island major-general of 
the State militix In this capacity he once ordered a court- 
martial tor the trial of a commander of a Providence corps. 
This douijhty leader, it seems, had refused to occupy the place 
in a certain Fourth ot July procession to which the General 
had assigned him, alleging as die reason for his non-appearance 
that the day was rai:iy and that he did not wish to damage the 
new unif'jrms ot his men. But when the court-martial for the 
tria! or chis aisobedic^^.t officer had been ordered the 2:ovemor 
or cho Sc.uc. as conmiander-in^hiet, interfered and dissolved the 
cv^urc. ^iv.M>cra! Dur^iside ::rnmpt:y resigned his commission as 
ma:cr-^;c'!or.i! ..>£ riio Stuce rniiitia whereupon the State Legisla- 
ture .IS a :t:oL;!vO :o :he ' arrogance " of a regular armv oiScer 
ckvcvv.! i^ vs >>L:co'C<^or :!k* very :i?icer who was to have been 
tr'cd 'o: ':>.^.vo:onoe :•; orders. Far too often have the 
^'V'-.^O'-'o-c-N t 'V' :\:voio = :ojs ;r ;joIit:cs interfered with military- 
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of human events, they will forever keep at a distance those 
painful appeals to arms with which the history of every other 
nation abounds. • . . The devising and establishing of a 
well-regulated militia would be a genuine source of legislative 
honor and a perfect title to public gratitude." "As the great- 
est danger to liberty," said Franklin, " is from large standing 
armies, it is best to prevent them by an effectual provision for 
a good militia." " Whenever the militia comes to an end or is 
despised and neglected," wrote John Adams in 1823, " I shall 
consider this Union dissolved and the liberties of North 
America lost forever. National defense is one of the cardinal 
duties of a statesman." 

But statesmen, as a rule, are not the real organizers of the 
fighting material of a nation. Such work must come from 
those who represent that outgrowth of the martial spirit that, 
even among a people absorbed in trade, is ever asserting itself. 

The days of peace that intervened between the close of the 
war with Mexico and the opening of the rebellion exhibited a 
better conception and a more practical solution of the militia 
problem than had the earlier years of the century. The old 
days of the " umbrella and cornstalk militia " of the village 
muster and carousing " training time " had given place to a 
better discipline. In certain States the composition and 
efficiency of the so-styled " crack " regiments gave real impor- 
tance to the organization of what was known as the National 
Guard and the country, when its time of stress arrived found 
itself the possessor of a fair number of trained soldiers whose 
schooling in arms could be put to practical use and who by 
their promptness, their zeal and their excellence in discipline 
really stood in the gap and offered the first successful barrier 
to armed rebellion. Such regiments, to name certain examples, 
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were the Sixth and Eighth Massachusetts and the Seventh 
New York. 

But. cif ter alL the little regular army of the Uoited Siates — 

am*.H:nc:rir :a iS>o to less than twelve thocsand mes — was the 
v>n*v jtcruol cighuiag iorce thac duriag c&e years « peace. 
uj>he*.d the name and tept alive the record of rse Aniencan 
Soidier. Commanded bv Miror-Genenl WlzjStld Scjn. a 
vecerar!. ■.>£ :hree work the rank imi nle ot uhe anny — "horse, 
ti,v: Jirid droij^va" — did much to help- En. the ooerLiiLg and 
deve-ocrr^e::: o£ :::e zev loads than, wiih each: =jew j^ir. were 
.xxvr::!:.*,^: ::v '?on:es ,^c rcsy ajid persisceni: cccnn;;ii£resw 

i::^ :'>c ^x^a^^-;:.-:^ i::d :iie :r:acer. iLC^tdn^c LidiazSw esoo rtin^ 
>.»\;v;cp 1;^ ,'V-x^d:ri:ris — riie ':Di :c rie .^mer.cxi S:Lci«er e-rea 

.i::c i.u: Vi*jLV>i>.i;i! :;ui: s.* nan^ ':icrinid :c 

'. >v, ,M'!t:v> v^'-r »;r ::ii: nijirc ':ar^ nen mi— ed i" the 

ji.-.i.vv 4 ict,' K'. tj.iL:t:'">;iiiJ liui ::iaf^. T^ieT -fpfrt, as 
v^-v. 'v.. 1.. \*...':- L»;.iir.^ i>v ■ 4.r:M\:»""iir' niin :r nreilii^I^-'r^i and 

''•»» v^ 'i^.v. * :. «•. • \- :^,.L rixjx \t:'>: luc a;; :n iiscirLice 
^^ -^ ^ ^- "^- ^'^ •- ^ .- >^ ' ::t. .w-t^;. — jne ::c>rc v.rr^'nxzr 
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an exalted opinion of their respective duties is shown by the 
anecdote told of General Bragg of the artillery and a Mexican 
veteran, who resigned from the army in 1856 because Jefferson 
Davis, then Secretary of War, ordered him with his battery to 
the Indian country, as Bragg expressed it, "to chase Indians 
with six-pounders." 

As to the men themselves who filled the ranks of the 
slender army when on a peace footing it must be admitted that 
they were of "all sorts and conditions." The regular army 
was the last resort of those who, unsuccessful or indolent in the 
field of active labor and of business pursuits, shirked the hot 
fire of competition before which men must rise or fall by their 
own exertions and contented themselves with being mere 
musket-bearers, at the beck and call of their appointed leaders. 

Many good men, really fond of the soldiers' life, were to be 
found in the ranks, but there was both pith as well as reason in 
the excuse of an old soldier, put on his defense for some breach 
of garrison discipline, that the court " could scarcely expect to 
find the entire catalogue of cardinal virtues embodied in every 
individual specimen of a class of men who only received for 
their services the paltry compensation of six dollars a month." 

It was a " paltry compensation " for what was in the main a 
dull routine. But dull routine can be hard and tiring work. 
Listen to this extract from a soldier's diary as, off on New 
Mexican plains in the year 1854 a tired trumpeter recorded his 
labors for the day: "February ist. I commenced the day this 
morning by being orderly bugler for the commanding officer, 
and at half-past eight in the morning attended guard-mounting ; 
immediately after, saddled up and rode two miles and assisted 
2it digging a grave ; returned at half-past twelve and started again 
at one with the funeral procession, after which was marched 
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honie : cnessed for evening parade, marcbed back again to the 
corril or stible, assisted in nogging a deserter, came home, ate 
supper, ai^i bene I am. scratching it down in the old journal 
S. r.-ic pec^pje surmise that a soidier^s life is a lazy one, but 
soiiicr? :benise.\-es think otherwise.'' 

1: was iu'/. rourlnt. but even out of this comes sometimes 
bri.'.iar.: fiasbes c^" bravery, instances of duty doggedly done 
vtt w::h a ni'r?.:>tence that amounts to heroism. What more 
v:ran"«aric rhar. tbe ecua' duel — man to man and gun to gun — 
o: Lk-ureriar.: Da\'ic Bell and White Woif the Apache chief, 
c;ich with rwt-r,n<hree ioliowersr It was during the Indian 
:ro;:bir> :r. Niw Mexico in the fifties and White Wolf had 
bcon cu -y .-i: «^r. especially atrocious outrage which Lieu- 
re* nan: Sc"! bume.*: t: sven^rfc- Boii parties met on a scout 
A nrtr]c\ jcr. rir.:\ to nerpiexities and as words were of no a^-aiL 
'iio;:rrr»ar: r^nrl rhie:. dra^^oor. and bra\^ each picked out an 
on;v*»r»cr: «:"»,"*. rr.:.r rr mar*. sou£fh: xv tight i: out. With shout 
A'^.\ u«'--^v^,•^,■>;^. \v::h rr.va'irv char^rt and erratic Indian dash, all 
rh. ::TT^r c "'"•ic >H:«: Tor sho: was this due: bv wbcuesaje foueht 
o;:: :u-;'r.:^ onr o: the torty-six combatants were idlled or 
v.vxijnci.-^,'. s<T*'"or"\ ;. m^r or. cither side was withcii:t hurt of 
sop^* so-:. A: ias: W'hiu Wol: tel. : the remnant of his band 

S,.. ror. '. u^;:VT.r.p: Honr. with bu: seventeen mer*, ambushed 
: '. T'-.v '^■''"■' . -ir.rir ..nr. i."'omanohi warriors, in those sairjr nskv 
o-.'-v :\v r'v n..-;:r.v v?v-.v.-r'c borK nJuok and endurance thai were 
Kt->-,-it,- -.T *ht- vvrvm, C>;:.nu)mb:^reri. thr^t- i:- one. he vet 
OT^.^on -urr hT> n^r-r ?■: X\z^^^^\ "^^^ ttn-i: iivos. .An'air ::j)d air^iri, 
vifV -'ne'n^ i"H.^i'> :^i h^r.-c sovtMUeen charxjec the ve'lirj^r 
>'.*.-ie<^ '^''^•^ ""'MK'^'i'*' ^r. f. hanc-to-hanf". conflict. The odds 
wo-< qe?i'*'>* ^*H s,^^vnu^;*r. S;\ had alreadv fallen beneath the 
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Indian fire, Hood's saber arm hung useless at his side, back and 
still backward were they pressed, their rifles empty, their 
strength almost spent. " Out with your revolvers, boys," 
shouted Hood, courageous to the last; ''one more shot; we 
mustn't give it up ! " Inspired by his superb courage the little 
command turned on the enemy in a fierce revolver charge. 
It was the desperate last chance and so impetuous was it that 
the Indians fell back, turned and fled. Then with empty re- 
volvers the troopers, leaving twenty-two of their antagonists 
dead or dying galloped from the field that had well-nigh been 
their grave, victors over an ambuscade that it seemed impossi- 
ble to break. 

As plucky, too, though in endurance rather than in des- 
perate fight, were the men of Marcy's command who, in No- 
vember, 1857, went westward from Fort Bridger on an expe- 
dition for exploration and relief. Through an almost trackless 
wilderness, across lofty and rugged mountains they struggled 
on in the very depth of winter loyal to their duty and striving 
for results that to them personally could be of but little value 
or advantage. The snows grew deeper and deeper ; the cold 
became more and more intense ; their horses and pack-ani- 
mals starved and fell by the way; supplies gave out; the suf- 
fering grew almost unbearable and yet not a man murmured or 
complained. They had volunteered for this desperate service 
and they would keep their promise or die. For fifty-one days 
the weary march continued. The path through the snow could 
only be made to bear weight by the efforts of the advance men 
of the party who on hands and knees pressed and hardened the 
treacherous and impalpable mass. For the last twelve days of 
the march the only food was the tough " mule-steak " cut from 
the starved beasts of burden and sprinkled with gunpowder in 
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A soldier's first duty is obedience. The " thinking bayonet " 
which was a popular characterization of the intelligent soldier 
during the Great Rebellion has really no place in the ranks 
of those enlisted men known as the regular army — musket 
bearers, who must know no duty but unquestioning obedience. 
Whether the authority in power ordered troops to put down 
threatened insurrection in South Carolina in 1832, or to guard 
in Boston streets a fugitive slave sent back to his owners by 
due process of law in 1854 the soldiers who, north or south, east 
or west, marched in the ranks of the regulars had no business 
to question the orders of their superiors : 

" Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or die." 

It is this blindness to everything but duty, this readiness to 
obey orders lead where they may, that gives to the " regulars " 
a certain assurance and stamp of real authority that neither 
volunteer nor militia-man can possess save by long service and 
experience. The " regulars " are the representatives of Gov- 
ernment and the Law. Their measured tread and machine- 
like discipline are able to stay every wave of opposition, every 
advance of warring factions and of unlawful organization. The 
majesty of authority that attached to the legionaries of old 
Rome has been the attribute of every regular army from ancient 
times even to the present day. 

This, so far as the United States Army is concerned, was 
especially noticeable in the unhappy days of the Kansas 
troubles of 1856, when the new State, torn by civil feud and 
rent by the strife for possession waged by " Free Soilers " and 
" Pro-Slavery men," became the scene of disorder, of outrage 
and of blood. The appearance of the United States Regulars 
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dispatched to the disturbed sectLons coald alwaEvs stzr die 
franricidai strife and establish law and order where aoae orfore 
e.xistetl (jeneral Cooke in his reminiscences of armv Irfie at 
than time says : " It was part of the education of both parties 
that thev still respected nadonal authority. There was but t^ne 
dag yet. At Lecompton I rode alone — leaving my forces far 
behind — in nront of an armv of thousands, who with canrocr 
marches liia^hted. were about to arrark that territorial capitou 
and ordered them ro retire, and the nation's representative was 
obeyed. The Second Dragoons were prominent in these rm- 
portanr services, bur wirh rhem were the First Cavalry, the 
Sixth Infanrrv and a barren- of the Fourth Artillerv- This 
force was afterward interposed between a regularly organized 
army ot nvenL\'-<5even hundred men and the town of Lawrence 
which they had marched ro attack." 

T'lie rme <nme ^hen -^beilion rose above authority, and 
neither re*iular armv nor narfoual j^vemment had tJCwer to 
5cay :he net; :r oivil ^-ar. But when that day came many of 
t:io<^ 'vhu^iie •::csic:cn -^a-'e '?rrenii:rh and form to the armv of 
the Vi.C'^'i 5cu:»:is :hcimi?eL"es ieserred raeir post and were false 
:fj rhcjif ja:ns :i .illevc'anc::. And -vhen leaders fall awav how 
C-in :he -i/*n;.' nMincuin icisr-f incacr.^ Ir :s said rhar General 
Shc-'iKi::. viio. •viien :hc '^rotrricn bnjke out, was the super- 
i-'Kv'icc!: jL :-ic L.jv:i<;ana Miiitan.' Academv recognized 
:iK.M?:i> .ir/::--*vj.:>is .! ':v^ :r'><:nen> :uken in war most of the 
v.'L'.x-> :i i:> :!>:•. '.i:'<^ii \-^y- \"ic'.i :nc jviirlicr ^rame hastened to 
>.■.:.:>•. .i . ^v.- ^\^>iL--,'C' L.^- \r\v So. "jjy}, 'A'-ii-c ?:inrmec and 
■,\vv >v. ,MKviN .u -..^v. -,\;..:.Li- .\r\\- •'^und rhemseives divided 
^'. -j^:^^ o.'> u ju:' \:\\.i ?v ^jwiV: xn\i met as enemies on 
''.^W'N "K'.viN :i -K >>'.i-..^'.^v I •? .^wLtV'cs :i :he Civil War. 

iv'. . vi ,;cnvi.uc K'u:. .:ju\;»-ju, jtHcer^j. and men through 
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all the years that intervened between the Mexican War and 
the attack on Sumter were all unconsciously preparing. The 
military incidents of these days of peace were but few and far 
between, but the efficiency and discipline that were displayed 
by the small standing army of the United States (never in all 
those years exceeding twelve thousand men), by certain of the 
militia regiments of the National Guard and by such superbly- 
drilled private organizations as Ellsworth's Zouaves all bore 
fruit when the call to arms rang out in the opening days of the 
Great Rebellion, 

There were certain uneasy Americans who were anxious for 
excitement or ambitious for gain and so made haste to join 
themselves to the filibustering expeditions of Lopez the Span- 
iard and of William Walker the American (that "gray-eyed 
man of destiny " who fell a victim to his own unlawful schemes). 
They all met at last with defeat, but even in this lawless adven- 
turing they were but schooling themselves for the days of real 
war that were coming on apace. The militia-men who responded 
to the call to put down riot in New York City in 1849 and in 
Kansas in 1856 were quick to respond to the call for more seri- 
ous duty when the iron hail rattled against the walls of Sumter, 

And on Western plains the brave regulars who penetrated 
untrodden wildernesses and braved hunger and thirst, weariness 
and cold for the punishment of restless Indians or the exten- 
sion of the governmental authority acquired a steadiness and 
a nerve that were to serve them well when the War Depart- 
ment at last ordered them to act as the nucleus of the nation's 
defenders in a war that was to lift the American soldier, North, 
as well as South, to the foremost position among the fighting- 
men of the world. 

" Horse, foot and dragoon " alike were being schooled for 
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greater and more serious service. The dull routine of camp 
life and of garrison duty, the countless ways in which officers 
and men sought to relieve the tedium of monotony and manu- 
facture excitement out of unpromising surroundings were soon 
to be exchanged for active service and stirring times. But of 
these neither militia-man nor regular yet dreamed. The one 
like the sober business man he was, stood behind his counter or 
sat at his desk thinking more of dollars than of rifle and saber; 
the other in sea-coast garrison or in frontier post lived careless 
of the future, wear\- only of the present; or perhaps, oflF on a 
scout in the far Indian country he slept serenely with his holsters 
as his pillow and the sky as his tent cover, ready to spring to 
arms when the summons came. With pride in his horse, his 
uniform and his accoutrements he could sing with ringing and 
sturdy notes this song of " The Light Dragoons*" written by 
one of his comrades : * 

** 0'^*:ii che«r. mv sreed " 

Let :hv heaiiiong ^i-^tr^-i 
Da^h :he je«v 'r'^iti :he praire jTSSS, 

>lir'nk K'c. \\\ :hc :r:ick» 

1-". 'lit: I. lis rail '.'ack 
Ai ".fitf -.mkri .'I jur ^ajiirjn pass, 

• V: 'ix: -a.; .'C ■:;.;■■!:. 
'n ■'ic ^r .1- ••%-:v:ir. 

' ''i ■! •■- 1 . • • 
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To horse again 
And we'll scour the plain 
And beat up the red-man's lair." 

And after each verse, with a boisterous energy that would 
set the echoes ringing through all those western hills, his 
comrades would roll out the chorus : 



Then up, my steed 1 

The wind's wild speed 
Is but slow to thy headlong flight ; 

And we'll rein up soon, 

And the light dragoon 
With his charger shall sleep to-night 
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so it was conjectured, would be made both North and South 
failed to materialize. There was no attempt at coercion in 
favor of union in the South, none in favor of secession in the 
North. "The Union forever!" and "Hurrah for Liberty!" 
were the only shouts that rallied young patriots in the North 
and young rebels in the South around the tables of the recruit- 
ing sergeants. 

Enthusiasm is contagious. Of it great enterprises are 
born, from it great achievements gain their noblest impulses. 
But unorganized enthusiasm is of no lasting value ; men must 
be molded as well as inspired if results are to be attained. 

When, the day after Sumter, President Lincoln's call for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers came as an appeal for instant 
succor, twice that number of Northern men clamored to be led 
against the nation's foes. In response to the call for fifty 
thousand troops to make good the assertions of the new " Con- 
federacy " over three hundred thousand men were offered by 
the South. Sixteen Northern States and seven Southern ones 
in that historic spring of 1861 stood facing each other in the 
attitude of war. But neither the North nor the South was 
prepared for the conflict. Arms and appointments were lack- 
ing. The recruits who were accepted were raw, undisciplined 
and inexperienced. In the first great clash of arms at Bull 
Run the forces of disorganization met and men awoke to the 
knowledge, dearly bought, of how valueless for real results is 
enthusiasm alone. Defeated in that bloody encounter the 
North was still the greater gainer, for Bull Run was a deeper 
disaster to the Confederate than to the Union forces. By it> 
the latter were stiffened into determined action, the former^ 
lulled by false hopes, relaxed the vigor their desperate for- 
tunes needed. 
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Brought face to face with stern and sudden need the nation 
learned its own incompetency. The slender regular army, 
upon which it should have relied until its reserve fighting 
force could be gathered for the master-stroke, was scattered far 
and wide, deliberately dismembered by the shrewd treachery of 
the traitorous war-secretary Floyd. On the fifth of April, 
1 86 1, less than four hundred out of the seventeen thousand 
troops who constituted the regular army were available for the 
defense of Washington. The rest were distributed throughout 
the entire country with but imperfect facilities to bring them 
to the threatened Capitol. This distribution, according to 
General Scott's detailed report, was as follows: Department 
of the East, 3894; Department of the West, 3584; Department 
of Texas, 2258; Department of New Mexico, 2624; Depart- 
ment of Utah, 685; Department of the Pacific, 3382; miscel- 
laneous, 686; grand total, officers and men, 17,113. 

And upon these, even if available, who could rely? It was 
a time for breaking faith. Men, educated at Government ex- 
pense, were proving recreant to their oaths of fealty and desert- 
ing the flag they had sworn to defend. Twiggs, a veteran fighter 
of the Mexican War, treacherously surrendered his entire 
command, the Department of Texas (nineteen army posts in all 
toi^ether with twelve hundred thousand dollars worth of mili- 
tary property), to the authorities of that far-off State. Even 
the sole safeguard of the imperilled nation seemed slipping 
away. 

And yet there was loyalty in the regular army worthy of 
eternal remembrance. The ranks were faithful though their 
leaders might prove false. It is asserted that there were, 
in 1S61, military posts abandoned by all the commissioned 
officers, of which not one of the enlisted men proved untrue. 
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The regulars surrendered by Twiggs in Texas, threatened to 
kill any man who attempted to disarm them and marched 
away with the stained anH bullet-torn old flag of the Eighth 




Regiment streaming above them while their band played na- 
tional airs. 

And against the hesitating disloyalty of such notable 
leaders as Lee and the two Johnstons there shone brightly out 
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the unwavering fidelity of others, also Southern born, to whom 
loyalty to the old flag and fealty to their plighted word were 
paramount to the fictitious claims of any rebellious State. " I 
am a Southern man," said Major Robert Anderson, the hero of 
Sumter, " but I have been assigned to the defense of Charles- 
ton Harbor, and I intend to defend it." And Winfield Scott, 
the general of the army, the veteran of many a fight, when 
urged to " follow his State " unhesitatingly declared : " Such a 
proposal is a mortal insult. I have served my country under 
the flag of the Union for more than fifty years, and as long as 
God permits me to live I will defend that flag with my sword, 
even if my own native State assails it." 

But if the regulars could not be made at once available 
their place was made good by those next to them in efficiency 
and discipline. The uniformed militia were quick to respond. 
Within forty-eight hours after the President had issued his call 
for troops the Sixth Regiment of Massachusetts was on its way 
to Washington, and, before another forty-eight hours had passed, 
had dyed the stones of Baltimore with the first blood of the 
civil war. 

Hard behind them pressed the New York Seventh and the 
Massachusetts Eighth. Other regiments followed fast. The 
beleaguered capital was saved. So surely can discipline conquer 
doubt. For it is said that as the New York Seventh marched 
up Pennsylvania Avenue on their way to the White House, 
" with their well-formed ranks, their exact military step, their 
soldierly bearing, their gayly floating flags, and the inspiring 
music of their splendid regimental band, they seemed to sweep 
all thought of danger and all taint of treason not only out of 
that great national thoroughfare, but out of every human 
heart in the Federal city. The presence of this single regi- 
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ment seemed to turn the scales of fate. Cheer upon cheer 
greeted them, windows were thrown up, houses opened, the 
population came forth upon the streets as for a holiday. It was 
an epoch in American history. For the first time, the com- 
bined spirit and power of Liberty entered the nation's 
capital." * 

Recruiting went on rapidly. New regiments were commis- 
sioned with marvelous speed. Volunteers poured into Wash- 
ington at the rate of four thousand a day. The whole loyal 
North was on fire. Such incidents as the first shot against 
Sumter, the attack on the Massachusetts Sixth in Baltimore, 
and the famous order of General Dix : " If any man attempt 
to haul down the American flag shoot him on the spot ! " were 
the strongest incentives to patriotism. In teeming city, and 
bustling village, in gossipy cross-road store and in the quiet 
farmhouse on western prairie and eastern hillside, the stout 
young fellows who were not carried away with the hurrah of 
enthusiasm felt keenly, as one private expressed it, that he 
should have to go at last or forfeit his birthright as an Ameri- 
can citizen. War was in the air. The labors of peaceful life 
were neglected. The citizen-soldier was awaking to a sense 
of his duty. 

A city of tents sprang up along the Potomac. Soldiers 
were everywhere. They came from every Northern State, their 
speech " bewraying " them, as it did the men of Galilee. Yankee 
and Hoosier, Knickerbocker and Buckeye, Green Mountain 
boy and men of the prairies and the lakes they were comrades 
in camp, brothers in effort and duty. They were of all stages 
of greenness and all grades of efficiency from the raw recruit 
who scarcely knew the " right face 1 " from the " shoulder 



* Nicolay & Hay : " Abraham Lincoln. A History. 
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zm» f " and the equally fresh captain who would oommand his 
company to " Gee aroaod that hole ! ^ to the cradi: mOitia-iiian 
or the veteran Indian fighter, the West Pc»nt graduate and the 
dignified general of division* 

Eternal drilling is the price of discipline. It must come 
before advance or victory but it is tedious work to the enthu- 
siastic soldier whose one desire is a chance to display his valor. 
- There are some things/ says Private Goss remembering those 
first days of preparation, " that take down even excess of patriot- 
ism. The musket after an hour's drill seemed heavier and less 
ornamental than it had looked to be. It takes a raw recruit 
some time to learn that he is not to think or suggest, but obey. 
Some never do learn. I doubt if my patriotism during my first 
three n-eeks* drill was quite knee-high." 

But true patriotism outIi%*es the drudgery of drill even as it 
bums high and clear before the supreme act of enlistment 
And how hteh and c-ear that tlame did bum. the silent records 
of manx a Nonhem home cv^u'wd we".I attest. The voun^ blood 
of the nation was surging toward the field ct acdon, too hot to 
be coo>d by thoKg-ht of dn?dgeT\\ too rapid to be staved by 
plea or threat or anx home restriction. The opening months 
of that first war sumn^er, when nr>en were seeking the recruiting 
office or steadily pressing southward were among the most 
dramatic phases of the nation's stirring story. One of the 
noblest oi the many noble war poems* has grandly caught and 
kept the inspiration : 



rVr v''M'> V w'k: r.^V awak?< tht land, the fife fc. caUing *hriU; 
To" rh<^n<in'-!;; <t:w\ banner >>^a?c tyr. inmn. itmI hav and hill; 
<>ni . .NwVr. ^r^^^^N :»-c tbroSShu: i»-ith the «Jo]diers* measured tramp; 
\p .>'U «^»J' Mn.V<! romftfitK fr^nmi the white tents of the camp. 
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The thunders of the rising war hush Labor's drowsy hum, 
And heavy to the ground the first dark drops of battle come ; 
The souls of men flame up anew, the narrow heart expands, 
And woman brings her patient faith to nerve her eager hands. 
Thank God I we are not buried yet, though long in trance we lay — 
Thank God 1 the fathers need not blush to own their sons to^lay I 

" Oh ! sad and slow the weeks went by — each held his anxious breath, 

Like one who waits in helpless fear some sorrow great as death. 

Oh 1 scarcely was there faith in God, nor any trust in man. 

While fast along the southern sky the blighting shadow ran. 

It veiled the stars one after one, it hushed the patriot's song, 

And stole from men the sacred sense that parteth right and wrong ; 

Then a red flash, like lightning, across the darkness broke. 

And, with a voice that shook the land, the guns of Sumter spoke : 

Wake, sons of heroes, wake I the age of heroes dawns again, 

Truth takes in hand her ancient sword and calls her loyal men, 

Lo, brightly o'er the breaking day shines Freedom's holy star I 

Peace cannot cure the sickly time — all hail the healer, War ! 

" That call was heard by Plymouth Rock, 'twas heard in Boston Bay ; 

Then up the piney streams of Maine sped on its ringing way, 

New Hampshire's rocks, Vermont's green hills, it kindled into flame, 

Rhode Island felt her mighty soul bursting her little frame. 

The Empire City started up, her golden fetters rent. 

And meteor-like across the North the fiery message sent, 

Over the breezy prairie lands by bluff and lake it ran. 

Till Kansas bent his arm, and laughed to find himself a man. 

Then on by cabin and by camp, by stony wastes and sands. 

It rang exultant down the sea, where the golden city stands. 

" And wheresoe'er the summons came there rose an angry din. 

As when upon a rocky coast a stormy tide comes in. 

Straightway the fathers gathered voice, straightway the sons arose, 

With flushing cheek, as when the East with day's red current glows. 

Hurrah 1 the long despair is past, our fading hopes renew. 

The fog is lifting from the land, and lo, the ancient blue ! 

We learn the secrets of the deeds the sires have handed down, 

To fire the youthful soldier's zeal and tend his green renown. 

Who lives for country, though his arm feels all her forces flow, 

Tis easy to be brave for truth as for the rose to blow. 
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- O L««r, fiir form of liliertT, God'* light ii on thy brow, 
O Ubcrtf, ihoD cool of Law, GoaTi very lelf an Iboa I 
One. the clear river'i iparkling flood, thai datha d>e bank wiA gi 
And one, ihe lin« of ttabbom rock thit bold* die vam- in ; 
Friend* whum «« cannot think (part, seeming each otfaer'* foe, 
Tkin flowers upon a single calk, with equal grace that grov; 
CI, fair ideas ! we write vobi namec acrow oat baancr'a fold. 
Fur you tbc duppard'n biain ic be, for you the Luwaid bold ; 
O. daughiet of the bleeding past 1 O, b^>e the propbeia lawl 
God give us Law in Liberty, sod Libertr in Law ! 

" Full many a bean is adiing with minted joy and paic. 

For those wbo go so prondtr forth and may not come again j 

And many a bean i* adiing fn them it learet behind. 

As a th.iusand tender htslorics throng in upon the mind ; 

The Old men bleu the ycHUg men, aod ptaise iheit bearing lugh. 

The wvunen in the dixvwars stand to wart them bnvcly by : 

t toe threw bet arms about bet boy and said. * GoocMiy, ore scnk. 

Gild help ibe« d:< the i-a^ianl deecU thy Eutei wtvld hare doce '. ' 

One held Bp tf> a bcardrd man * tittle child to kiss. 

Ani said, ' I chai: bM be aiinc. for ihy dear Icnr and iIul' 

■T^v .-v>iir.3x acvvif thrc Cr^' she said, "be I Ay scci^nd hnde ! ' 

-^V =.->A«rs. wSfT a.-".>i»£ yss hCB:r4a n c£<^ yoe: cfagisbed (a 
Atvj BBS :n.>= :ie eaK-i«i»i rmf Ac &••«: a iH yi'-^ s.:c* ; 
t\ w. iT*. rnbe-^ -•'t^ -.be ,-r»£je^ Aiid it bc=ii K. ereci^'j aH. 
As.! i-.-a.'ss w t*;' -.St iei.-. ,-ai bcai a:-«s -.^ .iisa^ize ol . 
v*. BH-\i!s «iec :■: lie s.w?jfsj t^hB yi( i^" lie Ir^ case 

N,-* ott:-* ?«*> -,ie Ljfii .■* Lise who Bcc^.-es mL-rtL trai. 
To bcji^ ibc aStea: tiii:k -— "^— ' «u cc dte are cc ocaih : 
O. pray wi:;h t!ku Avine cvvcnt; wkck Gv'c'i best fai^jr ±awh 
That wba«oe<r«t lives oc dns He nn« Ks ':ta.-';y ciiiw 

*S><«mrtlf iliWitiMfcfc<M AowJinandgten. 
Aim* <ha 4My iM* ■ ta« 

WilklMfeRf ■--- ■- - .^^ .. . j^. ... 
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Our fathers* blood has hallowed it, 'tis part of their renown, 
And palsied be the caitiff hand would pluck its glories down ; 
Hurrah I hurrah I it is our home where'er thy colors fly, 
We win with thee the victory, or in thy shadow die I 

" O, women, drive the rattling loom, and gather in the hay, 

For all the youth, worth love and truth, are marshaled for the fray ; 

Southward the hosts are hurrying, with banners wide unfurled. 

From where the stately Hudson floats the wealth of half the world ; 

From where amid his clustered isles Lake Huron's waters gleam. 

From where the Mississippi pours an unpolluted stream ; 

From where Kentucky's fields of corn bend in the southern air, 

From broad Ohio's luscious vines, from Jersey's orchards fair; 

From where, between his fertile slopes, Nebraska's rivers run, 

From Pennsylvania's iron hills, from woody Oregon ; ^ 

And Massachusetts led the van, as in the days of yore, 

And gave her reddest blood to cleanse the stones of Baltimore. 

" O, mothers, sisters, daughters, spare the tears ye fain would shed. 

Who seem to die in such a cause, ye cannot call them dead ; 

They live upon the lips of men, in picture, bust and song. 

And Nature folds them in her heart, and keeps them safe from wrong. 

O, length of days is not a boon the brave man prayeth for. 

There are a thousand evils worse than death or any war ; 

Oppression with his iron strength fed on the souls of men. 

And License with the hungry brood that haunt his ghastly den; 

But like bright stars ye fill the eye, adoring hearts ye draw, 

O sacred grace of Liberty ! O majesty of Law 1 

" Hurrah ! the drums are beating, the fife is calling shrill. 
Ten thousand starry banners flame on town, and bay, and hill ; 
The thunders of the rising war drown Labor's peaceful hum. 
Thank God that we have lived to see the saffron morning come. 
The morning of the battle-call, to every soldier dear, 
O joy I the cry is ** Forward 1 " O joy I the foe is near I 
For all the crafty men of peace have failed to purge the land. 
Hurrah I the ranks of battle close, God takes his cause in hand." 

Who, now living, that remembers those stirring days of 

'sixty-one would forego the recollection ? It was a time of 

intense excitement. North and South alike — of flag-raising in 
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came the mad demand of those who waited and watched at 
home: " On to Richmond ! " Americans are always prone to 
rebel at the old adage that bids us " make haste slowly." Presi- 
dent and cabinet, military leaders and advisers yielded to the 
unwise demand of the people. Bull Run was fought against 
the better judgment of those who should have delayed the 
hostile meeting — it was fought and the North, in bitter humil- 
iation, saw its legions streaming back to the capital, routed and 
panic-stricken. 

Said General Scott, worn out with worry and the criticism 
that follows failure: " I am the greatest coward in America, sir. 
I will prove it. I have fought this battle against my judgment; 
I think the President of the United States ought to remove me 
to-day for doing it. As God is my judge, after my superiors 
had determined to fight it I did all in my power to make the 
army efficient. I deserve removal because I did not stand up, 
when my army was not in a condition for fighting, and resist 
it to the last." 

Bull Run tried the temper as it strengthened the will of the 
North ; it exaggerated the valor as it disorganized the caution 
of the South. " Brethren, we'd better adjourn this camp-meet- 
ing and go home and drill," cried an Illinois minister as the 
news of the defeat interrupted his sermon. " A few more Bull 
Run thrashings will bring the Yankees once more under the 
yoke as docile as the most loyal of our Ethiopian chattels," 
announced a Southern newspaper. 

Really a rout for both sides this first pitched battle of the 
war was an acknowledged defeat only for those whose legs 
were longest. Jefferson Davis, seeing the streams of Confeder- 
ate fugitives pouring from the field considered the day lost. 
"Battles are not won," said he, "where two or three unhurt 
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iiu>n ;trc seen leading away one that is wounded." Private 
)\\\\n Tinkham of a Northern regiment declared that after 
^vttinj; the order to retreat he should not have stopped run- 
ning short of lloston if he had not been halted by a soldier 
with u nxusket on the Washington end of Long Bridge. 
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appeals of timidity or the arrogance of successful rebellion.* 
The people, united in a resolution that was only strengthened by 
disaster, ground their set teeth and bent to their task. Fresh 
troops were enlisted, new regiments were hastened to the front. 
Three hundred regiments of fully a thousand men each were 
dispatched to what were esteemed the places in immediate 
danger. The statistical record of men present for duty shows 
that on the first of January, 1862, there were five hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand two hundred and four Union soldiers in 
the volunteer army of the United States as against one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand on July first 

Of this total nearly two hundred thousand men were upon 
the muster-rolls of the Army of the Potomac. The disaster at 
Bull Run had there led to instant change. Worn out by age 
and infirmities General Scott had resigned and General George 
B. McQellan, whose brilliant achievements among the hills of 
Western Virginia had made him a popular hero, was given the 
command of the Army of the Potomac. At once he proceeded 
upon his herculean task of organization and discipline. 

East and west the forces of union and disunion held back 
from immediate conflict, striving, instead, to complete the organ- 
ization so necessary to successful action. The border line was 
seamed with earthworks, the blockaded coasts bristled with for- 
tifications. The hostile armies faced each other, glaring across 
a death line that reached from the Atlantic to the mountains of 
New Mexico — ;a battle front of fully two thousand miles. 
This was practically divided into three sections. In the East, 
McClellan with the Army of the Potomac was opposed to Lee 
and Johnston with the Army of Northern Virginia; in the 

* " Had Johnston or Beauregard pushed their success and occupied Washington/' says General Sherman, 
" it would not have changed the result, because twenty millions of freemen would never have submitted tamely to 
the domination of the slave-holder faction." 
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surrender can be accepted. I propose to move immediately 
upon your works," was the answer to the nation's prayer 
for prompt action and immediate results. They came 
speedily. Donelson and its fifteen thousand men surren- 
dered to the Union arms. Grant was made a major-general 
of volunteers. His name was upon every lip. And then came 
Shiloh. 

In the country round about that little log church in 
Southwestern Tennessee that gave its name to what has been 
called " the most famous and to both sides the most interesting 
of the battles of the war," for two long days the bloody conflict 
raged. Furious, deadly and stubbornly contested this bloodiest 
battle ever fought west of the Alleghanies gave the key-note to 
^11 the succeeding contests of the war — it was fighting to kill 
because it was fighting to conquer. Forty thousand Northern 
troops joined battle with an equal number of Southern soldiers. 
It was a duel to the death. " The troops on both sides," says 
General Grant, " were American and, united, they need not fear 
any foreign fee." Divided, alas, their obstinate fight was terri- 
ble in its intensity, terrible in its results. Every inch of ground 
was disputed stubbornly, every possible device for wresting 
victory from defeat was made use of by both parties. And 
when after a two days' fight the Southern army turned in 
flight, its leader dead, its object defeated, its high hopes 
dashed to earth the loss entailed by that terrible struggle was 
as appalling as the victory was complete. At least eleven 
thousand men was the roll in killed and wounded on either side. 
" If we should read," says Mr. Johnson, " that by some disaster 
every man, woman and child in the city of Concord, . New 
Hampshire, had been either killed or wounded, and in the next 
4ay's paper that the same thing had happened in Montgomery, 
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Smith, of the regulars, a loyal " West Painter," could answer 
the insinuations that hinted at his disloyalty as he listened 
with flashing eyes: "Oh I never mind; they'll take it back 
after my first battle." And "they" did. And this same 
magnetic leader showed the stuff of which brave men are 
made when leading a charge at Fort Donelson, cap twirling on 
sword-point, he shouted: "No flinching now, my iads. Here 
— this is the way; come on I" 
and so dashed through to vic- 
tory. 

For a while the exuberant 
spirits of those first volunteers 
who rushed to the war as to 
some prolonged picnic lost 
alike their elasticity and their 
enthusiasm even, under the 
routine of the camp and the 
depressing effect of their sur- 
roundings. The men who had 
gone to the front, swarming 
over the roofs of freight cars 
or clinging to the breezy " cow- 
catcher," who had scaled the walls of the Capitol and frisked 
like monkeys along its high-hung cornices and water-tables, 
who had rushed into the water with drawn knives to " tackle " 
the voracious and deadly sharks and worried the souls of slow- 
witted "contrabands " by their gibes and pranks — these found 
discipline a hard word to construe and duty but too often 
drudgery and weariness. "Mud," says Private Goss, "took 
the military valor all out of a man. Any one would think 
from reading the Northern papers that we had macadamized 
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roads over which to charge at the enemy. It would have 
pleased us much to have seen these ' on to Richmond ' pc^^ple 
put over a five-mile course in the Virginia mud, loaded with a 
forty-pound knapsack, sixty rounds of cartridges and haversacks 
filled with four days' rations/' 

'* The Confederate army/' says General Beauregard, ** was 
filled with generous youth who had answered the first call to 
arms. For certain kinds of field work they were not yet 
adapted, many of them having come with their baggage and 
servants. These they had to dispense with, but not to oflFend 
their susceptibilities I exacted the least work from them apart 
from military drills even to the prejudice of important field 
work when I could not get suflScient negro labor. They ' had 
come to fight and not to handle the pick and shovel,' they 
declared emphatically/' 

It was hard too for recruits to learn that there is reallv no 
place in the ranks for the *' thinking bayonet" — as some unmili- 
tarv folk liked to call the volunteer of '6r. ** I thou2:ht sir — " 
a certain private began, but was speedily interrupted. ^ Think! 
think!" roared the colonel: ''what risrht have vou to think? 
[ do the thinking for this regiment. Gk) to your quarters ! " 
The rank and file and under otJicers of a regiment are not 
taken into the confidence of their superiors. Their duty is 
simply to obey orders. 

And i^raJuallv thev learned to obev. As the davs rolled bv 
and none knew how soon the test of battle miijht come, dis- 
cioline came to the aid ot duty and made of the raw recruits 
soldioriv tel'ows, anxious to mak'^ proof of their trainine and 
show their valor in the face <ji the foe. '' Everv- armv has its 
drittwood soldiers/' savs Mr. CLtfin. *' valiant at the mess table, 
brave i:^. the storv about the bivouac fire, but faint of heart 
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when the battle begins." That this is but too true every battle 
shows. Bull Run was its earliest proof and even at Shiloh the 
ten thousand National and Confederate deserters showed the 
yet uncertain morale of the armies — but these recreants are 
the exception, the minority when the bugle sounds "fall in" and 
the stirring command to charge means desperate work at hand. 
In all those early months of tedious preparation for the 
greater conflict to which Shiloh was the prelude the soldiers 
North and South were learning the hard lesson of how to obey. 
The unwritten romance of the camps could tell of many a fight 
with pride and many a conquest over self in the hard school of 
the daily drill and of the lonely picket-line. There is often 
mgre of* heroism in this latter dangerous duty than on the 
noisier line of battle and in the daylight charge to death. The 
silent hero is often the most valorous. The pathetic poem of 
disputed authorship, so popular during the war, told all too 
vividly the story of the lonely picket: 

" All quiet along the Potomac," they say, 

" Except now and then a stray picket 
Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 

By a rifleman hid in the thicket ; 
Tis nothing — a private or two now and then 

Will not count in the news of the battle ; 
Not an officer lost — only one of the men, 

Moaning out, all alone, his death-rattle.** 

" There's only the sound of the lone sentry's tread. 

As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 
And he thinks of the two in the low trundle-bed 

Far away in the cot on the mountain. 
His musket falls slack — his face, dark and grim. 

Grows gentle with memories tender. 
And he mutters a prayer for the children asleep. 

For their mother — may Heaven defend her! 
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k N a certain July morn- 
ing in the year 1863 
/^/n^^wf ^ Mr^"^-^ £^ ^^- three young fellows 

' V{- f .m^lm - jj juMP/ft (../ in their early teens 

walked into a yet 
scarcely - awakened 
Connecticut village. 
They were on a 
short vacation 
tramp between 
New York and 
Boston, stiffening 
their muscles and 
strengthening their 
legs as a prepara- 
tion, it might be, 
for that real marching that all young fellows of those stirring 
war-times hoped or expected some day to do on Southern 
battlefields. For two days they had heard but little of the 
outside world. Twenty-seven years ago tidings from abroad 
did not penetrate the country sections as speedily as now. 
And these lads were so anxious for news! How could it be 
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otherwise with them ? They were wide-awake New York 
hovN sloepod in the seething excitements of those restless days 
wht»n all America seemed to live from day to day upon the 
.mxious .scat. 

Siulilenly, as they passed a yet unopened house, one of the 
hi>y.s Npiod a discarded newspaper of the previous day lying 
whtMv it had boon thrown aside upon the trim green lawn. 
In.Nlinotivoly they all stole in and confiscated the vagrant sheet. 
Atul aN one unfolded it and the others peered over his shoulder 
all ihroo ijave a shout of joy: "The Great Union Victory at 
iiotlVNhurc !'' ** Vicksburij Ours!'' Here w^as news indeed. 
I'Auhant and thankful the three lads laid down the borrowed 
newNjupor and wont ihoir way with swinging steps and light- 
\^\\\\\ hoartN prouder than over of the boys at the front, with 
whon> thoN hoped >omc day to cast in their lot. 

It \\a> invlood iiroai news for all the North. The greatest 
tvom >nniUM to Appomaiiox, For Gettysburg and Vicksburg 
luaikoj \\\c j,;vn:^"^.v:ooi:i: oi :he war. And vet not the greatest. 
Thrro waN or.e v\v;::ri^nv"c. no: niiiitan* indeed but national, 
thai havir-.vN; •.v>;;*.;> iv.orc thar. any other achievement. It 
WAN a ^■n•^.^.*^ ^v'.." .:-^.:."^ :hK' ;:":Ksra:')<i. a sinc-C^ act of justice. But 
>x!n-;^ V^-. ,;h,;v. 1 ..•:s\^'.;''. .,■;;*'; ."-.^wn :hv pen thai signed the 
-.nv^w:., p.-\v .;-."iv;:o;^ o: c'-Vir^nrip,-;::.^'?. the days of rebellion 
■:\ w. r*-. }\;:v: o: F-OvVk-cr. was America's masier- 
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from Gettysburg and Vicksburg were both welcome and 
wonderful. 

When the conflict that had raged so furiously through 
three terrible days gained its first note of victory from the 
wonderful charge of Stannard's brave brigade and closed with 
the bloody repulse of Pickett's magnificent charge on Cemetery 
Ridge the tide of rebel invasion was swept backward from the 
Pennsylvania hills and the greatest stroke of the Confederacy 
was brought to naught. 

At that very moment that Gibbon was holding the ridge 
at Gettysburg, and, with a loss of half his force, hurled back 
the last effort of invasion, Grant, outside the ramparts of far-off 
Vicksburg, was writing to Pemberton the rebel commander: 
" I have no terms but the unconditional surrender of the 
city and garrison." The Fourth of July, 1863, was a notable 
national holiday. For on that anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence the might of American freemen was fully asserted — 
the last great attempt of rebellion at invasion was thwarted and 
the Mississippi was made free from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

In both these pivotal happenings the American Soldier was 
at once the cause and instrument. For this he had labored 
through many weary months, for this he had gone through all 
the hard routine of drill and discipline, for this he had borne 
the brunt at Shiloh and gone through the terrible experience 
of the Seven Days' Battle in Virginia swamps, for this had he 
closed in hand-to-hand fight at Perrysville and turned at bay 
on Malvern Hill, for this had he stood the test at Murfrees- 
boro' and Antietam. East and West had worked and struggled 
toward victory. To East and West at almost the same hour 
had come the glorious consummation. 

But through how much of heart-ache and despondency^ j 
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through how much defeat and disaster had this oatdoofc tQward 
peace been reached. From Shiloh to Gettysburg had been, 
indeed, a hard road to travel. • 

And yet there had been but little wavering in wilL there had 
been no shrinkage in the determination to win. Through all 
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-ir.J baiktjd endeavor, ot incompetency in 
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and measured tread, jteadilv. solidlv. cease- 
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lessly, from every Northern State the soldiers of the Union set 
their faces southward, dispatched for the strengthening of their 
brethren at the front Tramp ! tramp ! tramp ! in all the 
mechanical evolutions of review and drill, of advance and 
retreat and the charge of desperate battle the blue coats all 
along that shifting death line that stretched from the Mississippi 
to the sea marched and countermarched, fought and fell. 

And still more men were needed. The cause of war was as 
insatiate as was that horse-leech of whom Scripture tells, who 
" hath two daughters whose only cry is : Give, give, give ! " 
South as well as North this cry for fresh blood rang out again 
and again ; South as well as North the fighters fell into line 
until it seemed to those who watched at home as if none would 
be left as bread-winners when so many went away. 

To the first call of President Lincoln on April 15, 1861, for 
.75,000 men, the enthusiasm inspired by Sumter's fall yielded at 
once an hundred thousand in reply. The later calls of May 
and July, 1861, for 500,000 men brought the Government nearly 
700,000 in response. And yet, with the next year, came another 
call for 300,000 volunteers and from every quarter they rallied 
by thousands while, of those already in service, other thousands 
re-enlisted " for three years or the war." 

The verses of that unknown author whose measures found 
an echo in many a loyal heart recall to us the steady outpour 
of Northern vigor that came as the answer to the president's 
call of July, i%2 : 

" We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more, 

From Mississippi's winding stream and from New England's shore ; 

We leave our ploughs and workshops, our wives and children dear, 

With hearts too full for utterance, with but a silent tear; 

We dare not look behind us, but steadfastly before : 

We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more I 
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** U you look acroM the hilltops that meet the Northern skr, 

t^Hiy moving lines of rising dust your vision may descry ; 

And now the wind, an instant, tears the cloudy veil aside. 

And rtoats aloft our spangled flag in glory and in pride. 

And bayonets in the sunlight gleam, and bands brave music poor: 

Wr arc coming. Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more ! 

** If vou look all up our valleys where the growing harvests shine. 
You may see our sturdy farmer boys fa-it fonning into line; 
Ami chiUlrvn from their mother's knees are pulling at the weeds. 
And learning how to reap and sow against their country's needs; 
And a farewell group stands weeping at every cottage door : 
\Vc ate coming, Father Abraham, three hondred thousand more I 

^ Vou h4ve called us and we*re coming, by Richmond's bloody tide. 

't\> Uv U.-JI down, for Freedom's sake, oor brothers* bones beside, 

i>i tKmi toul treason's savage grasp to wrench the murderoos blade, 

Attvl tn (he t4ce of toreign fues its f rag me n ts to parade. 

Si\ hundred thousand loval men and tme have gone before : 

\Vc 4t« v.x>ming« Father Abraham, three hondred thousand mxxn. I ** 

Si\ hutulivd thouSsinJ loyal nit?n and true /itw^gone before. 
\\\ I Ik* spiinj^ ot iSo» atorcv of 637,126 men was in the service of 
ihc Ittion. In:: the w^istc of this orallant force bv the 2:uns of 
jIk' vhc^va .rro >\ :rtat $tiil deiidlier toe — disease — had not 
l\v:^ .»iUct ".^x vi,iv.wssivc batde. The :*!<ortune of the Union 
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ceeded at length Grant " the hammerer," and the blue and the 
^ray closed in the last desperate struggle for supremacy. 

It was not all young blood alone that responded to these 
later calls. In 1863 a regiment went from Iowa known as "the 
gray-beard regiment," not a man of which was under forty-five 
and many in which were over sixty years of age. It was said 
of this "gray-beard regiment '* that they had already contributed 
fourteen hundred sons and grandsons to the war. 

In the long period of conflict — a period stretching from 
the fall of Sumter on the fifteenth of April, 1861, to the death 
of Lincoln on the fourteenth of April, 1865, four years to a day 
— the number of men recruited for the service of the United 
States was 2,690,401 ; the number enrolled in the armies of the 
Confederacy has never been fairly determined, but was at least 
a million and a half. For the first years of the war, as we have 
seen, recruiting was spontaneous and enthusiastic, but as the 
<:onflict " strung out " to its close the call for volunteers was 
less generously responded to until at the last service in the 
North was only obtainable through an ineffectual draft and the 
payment of large sums of money in " bounties " — a premium 
for enlistment, and in the South by a sweeping conscription of 
all white men resident in the Confederacy between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty — a measure of which it was remarked that 
the Confederates were robbing the cradle and the grave to fill 
their armies. 

The four million Americans who took up arms for or against 
the government of the United States may be classed under 
three general heads — the " hurrah " boys, the duty soldiers and 
the purchase-money men. To these should properly be added 
the conscripts. North and South — soldiers against their will, 
who marched in spite of themselves and fought under protest. 
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conditions to a conquered foe the four long years of stubborn 
strife. 

Who can rightly sum up in few words the heroisms and the 
valor of those days of struggle ? They were exhibited in every 
small encounter, they were displayed in every mighty battle. 
Neither side could claim the monopoly of bravery. The War 
for Secession was a revelation to the world of American cour- 
age, American pluclc -and American endurance. The bloody 
angle at Spottsylvania. the "slaughter pen" on the slope of 
Little Round Top at Gettysburg, the " hornet's nest " at Shiloh, 
the last grand dash at Chickamauga — these and countless 
other places of crisis and posts of danger stand in the memory 
of those who yet survive as proof of the courage and persistence 
of the American soldier. 

And so from Bull Run to Shiloh, from Shiloh on to Gettys- 
burg and Appomattox the " cruel war " went on — with defeat 
here, with victory there, with plans frustrated one day and 
realized the next, with reconnaissance and sortie, with artillery 
duels and hand-to-hand encounters, with the " ping " of bullets 
from the rifle pits and the unrecorded romances of the picket 
line, with the furious charge, the death-clamber over hostile 
ramparts, the battle, the capture, the prison-pen and escape, 
until at last came the end and the furled flags and the silent 
cannon told that the conflict between brothers was over and 
that the brave men, North and South, were brothers indeed 
once more. 

Not all the fighters in blue were Hectors, nor was every 
one in gray an Achilles. Though there is an inspiration in 
valor, heroism is not always "catching." Cowardice is as old 
as Cain and while time calls for tests of bravery so long will 
there be those who flinch before the test. It is a mistake to 
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lookers in every regiment. Worse than these, there were desert- 
ers on both sides, there were cravens and skulkers and " bounty- 
jumpers," as in every community the bad find place among the 
good and God's cleansing rain falls alike on just and unjust. 
But discipline conquers insubordination and brings even 
timidity steadily into line. The men who fought from a sense 
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of duty far outnumbered those who were weak of heart or 
treacherous in faith. And these won the victories. 

" There is something grand," says the drummer-boy Harry 
Kieffer in his sprightly recollections, " in the promptitude with 
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which the order to * fall in ' is obeyed. Every man is at his 
post. Forcing its way as best it can through the tangled under- 
growth of briers and bushes, across ra\4nes and through 
swanip>s, our whole magnificent line advances, until after a half- 
hour's steady work, we reach the skirmish line, which, hardly 
pressed, falls back into the advancing column of blue as it 
reaches a little clearing in the forest." 

The heroes of that greatest of great rebellions were many. 
To name them would need a volume, to set down the deeds of 
valor done would be but an endless repetition of heroisms. 
How could we even commence the list? Grant the general, 
** the commander that never took a step backward ; " Sherman 
the persistent; McClellan the matchless engineer; Sheridan 
the fiery rider ; Hancock " the superb ; " Custer with the heart 
of flame ; Kearney " who knew not to yield " and Thomas the 
**rock of Chickamauga," according to Greeley **the greatest 
soldier of them all/' Ever}' patriot at the North had his 
favorite to cheer to the echo or to run into the current ** patter- 
songs " of the day. And even yet histor}- cannot weigh reputa- 
tions perfectly nor say who was *' best " among them all. And 
on the other side the line — how shall that roll be fitlv com- 
menced — Lee, recreant but royal, perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the greatest leader that ever generaled a lost cause — 
fighting ever a losing battle, prolific in device, masterly in ex- 
ecution ; Albert Sidnev Johnston, a rallant soldier, a born 
leader, who died on the field of Shiloh, a martvr to his own 
indomitable energy ; " Stonewall " Jackson, " Lee's right arm/* 
rapid, bewildering, magnetic ; Polk, ** priest and warrior : " Stuart, 
perhaps the best cavalryman America has ever produced and a 
tliOUSaiKl others mistaken in judgment, brave in action — 

soldiers all. 
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And, following their leaders, from the ranks on either side 
a countless host emerges — brothers in bravery as in speech, if 
foemen in the hour of fight. 

A driver in the regular artillery, shot through the body at 
Olustee, with his life blood streaming from this mortal wound, 
struggled to extricate his team from the deadly tangle and to 
carry off his gun until, his strength not being equal to his valor, 
he fell dead in the resolute but vain attempt. 

And in that same Olustee fight, the rebel lieutenant Col- 
quitt was a conspicuous object to the troops on both sides as, 
galloping in front of the Confederate ranks, he waved a battle 
flag and exhorted the men to stand fast and not to lie down or 
shelter themselves lest the enemy should suppose they had 
broken. 

In Russell's brilliant charge on the redoubts of the Rappa- 
hannock Sergeant Roberts of the Sixth Maine was first inside 
the works. Finding himself alone he deemed discretion the 
better part of valor and cried out " I surrender." But, turning, 
he saw his cdmrades tumbling over the parapet. " No, no ; I 
take it back ! " he yelled, made a dash for the rebel colors and 
captured them. 

Colonel Terry, the Texas crack shot, coolly aiming his piece, 
dropped the United States flag at Fairfax Court House by 
cutting the halyards with a rifle shot, dashed into the mfel^e 
and carried off the flag. 

At Spottsylvania Corporal Weeks captured, all unaided, the 
rebel colors and their guard of six lusty Confederates, and on 
the same bloody day Sergeant Fasnacht performed precisely 
the same feat with the single argument of an empty musket. 
On the official list of those to whom medals of honor were 
awarded for bravery during the war of the rebellion two hun- 
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into the wagon. Down tumble the supplies ; off go the heads 
of barrels, the tops of cracker boxes. Hunger stops at nothing. 
" Not for us, eh? "comes the indignant cry in response to the 
threats and appeals of the drivers. " Well, I guess 1 Nobody 
else is going to have this. We're hungry enough to eat you 
and your horses." "But, boys, boys! for God's sake hold 
on," the overpowered driver 
cries. "This grub is for 

the Wisconsin fellows 

below you. They have been 
without food twenty-four 
hours longer than you have. 
They're starving I " With- 
out a word, with scarcely a 
moment's hesitation, box- 
lids are hammered down, 
supplies reloaded and the 
hungry heroes with a part- 
ing cheer send on the load 
untouched to those whose 
necessity is even greater 
than theirs. 

In May, 1863, a force 
of rebel cavalry swooping 

down on Stoneman's advance captured Lieutenant Paine of 
the First Maine cavalry and his men. While crossing a rapid 
stream with the prisoners Lieutenant Henry, the commander 
of the rebel force, was suddenly swept from his horse by the 
rushing water. No hand among his own men was lifted to 
save him, but, quick as a flash, the Yankee prisoner, Paine, 
sprang from his horse, seized his drowning foeman by the 
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ccvllir and swam mith him to tiie dxireL Far tiiis act of heroism 
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Perennial smells o£ sacrifice 

Make sweet our sickened air ; 
And truth as leal as Sidney's, lies 

Around us everywhere. 

'' Renown stands mute beside the graves 

With which the land is scarred ; 
Unheralded our splendid braves 

Went forth unto the Lord ; 
No poet hoards their humble names 

In his immortal scrolls, 
But none the less the darkness flames 

With their clear-shining souls." 

Courage, it used to be asserted, was the cheapest thing in 
the Army of the Potomac, but so too was it equally common 
in the army of the center and the army of the west. Of physi- 
cal courage and contempt of death, says Rossiter Johnson, " no 
generation of Americans has shown any lack. From Louis- 
burg to Petersburg — a hundred and twenty years, the full span 
of four generations — they have stood to their guns and been 
shot down in greater comparative numbers than any other race 
on earth." Wearied and disheartened but plucky to the last the 
Confederate soldier made his homely butternut the badge of 
bravery and shed about a lost and desperate cause the halo of 
a deathless valor; stern and unyielding and never despairing of 
the right, the boys in blue glorified the hour of victory by their 
kindly helpfulness toward a fallen foe and by their mighty 
achievements made the name and the power of the American 
Republic honored and feared throughout the world. 

The last stand had been made, the last blow given, the last 
dashing charge attempted and repelled. With Appomattox the 
war ended. And the picture that General Porter draws so 
vividly may apply with equal truth to all the opposing forces 
that with folded banners drew backward, one to the North the. 
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Other to the South, from that wavering death4ine that had 
stretched for so many months from the sierras to the sea: 
" The charges were withdrawn from the guns, the camp-fires 
were left to smoulder in their ashes, the flags were tenderly 
furled — those historic- banners, battle-stained, buJlet-riddled, 
many of them but remnants of their former selves milh scarcely 
enough left of them on which to imprint the names of the 
battles they had seen — and the Army of the Union and the 
Army of Northern Virginia, turned their backs upon each 
other for the first time in four long, bloody years." 
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rOME again 1 The gallant but 
hopeless defense of Rich- 
mond, which has given to 
Lees wasted line the right 
to the name of heroes, had 
ended in the surrender at 
Appomattox and the war 
was over. The armies of 
the conqueror and the con- 
quered were disbanded or 
melted away, peace at last . 
rested upon the land and the 
soldiers, North and South, 
became once again citizens 
and bread-winners. 

Six hundred thousand 
lives and six thousand million dollars had been the cost in 
blood and treasure at which the conflict had been waged ; but 
it had made the United States a nation and had put to rest 
forever the terror of civil war. 

Quickly the work of disbanding went on. The great 
reviews of the twenty-third and the twenty-fourth of May, 1865, 
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" O Captain ! my Captain ! oar fearful trip is done ; 
The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won ; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart I heart I heart I 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead I 

" O Captain I my Captain 1 rise up and hear the bells : 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills ; 
For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths — for you the shores a*crowding ; 
For you they call, the swa3ring mass, their eager faces turning ; 
Here, Captain I dear father 1 
Thb arm beneath your head ; 

It is some dream ^hat on the deck 
You*ve fallen cold and dead. 

" My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still ; 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will : 
The ship is anchor*d safe and sound, its voyage closed and dona 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won. 

Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells 1 
But I with mournful tread. 

Walk the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead/' 

The soldiers of the blue went home to welcoming throngs, 
gay flaunting banners, cheers and shouts of " Well done ! " 
The soldiers of the gray — that gray faded almost out of remem- 
brance, tattered and travel-torn almost beyond repair — went 
home to welcomes just as warm. They may have met regrets and 
murmurings perhaps over the end that had been defeat, but it 
was defeat bravely kept at bay through many bitter months ; 
and so, after all, the home-coming of the Southern soldier was 
a time of happiness and of joy to the war-spent veterans who 
had left their arms and artillery parked and stacked at Appo- 
mattox, at Raleigh, or at Shreveport and had taken nothing to 
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their homes but their well-worn uniforms and a sense of doty 
— as they had understood it — valiantly done. 

The ra\-ages of war had worked havoc in many a gallant 
command. Every Northern regiment had lost heavily in battle 
and jTit more heavily under the fell hajid of disease. Ot the 
Fourth Iowa Infantry, comprising thirteen huiuired men, fully 
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could be paralleled by the records of every State and not a 
veteran, back from the wars, but brought with him tender 
memories of comrades left behind and of nameless graves scat- 
tered all over the sunny South. That officers' reunion so deli- 
cately pictured by Major Halpine could find its counterpart in 
many an after-war celebration : 



" Three years ago tcnlay 

We raised our hands to heaven, 
And on the rolls of muster 

Our names were thirty-seven ; 
There were just a thousand bayonets, 

And the swords were thirty-seven, 
And we took the oath of service 

With our right hands raised to heaven. 



" Oh I *twas a gallant day. 

In memory still adored, 
That day of our sun-bright nuptials 

With the musket and the sword I 
Shrill rang the fifes, the bugles blared. 

And beneath a cloudless heaven 
Twinkled a thousand bayonets, 

And the swords were thirty-seven. 

" Of the thousand stalwart bayonets 

Two hundred march to-day ; 
Hundreds lie in Virginia swamps. 

And hundreds in Maryland clay ; 
And other hundreds, less happy, drag 

Their shattered limbs around. 
And envy the deep, long, blessed sleep 

Of the battle-field's holy ground. 

" For the swords — one night, a week ago. 

The remnant, just eleven. 
Gathered around a banqueting board 

With seats for thirty-seven ; 
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General Thomas W. Sweeney, the leading spirit in the 
Fenian Invasion of Canada in 1866, was a brave and dashing 
American soldier. He had lost an arm at Cherubusco, while 
serving under Scott in Mexico; he had in 185 1 held Fort Yuma 
in California against a large Indian force, though he and his men 
were at starvation's door; he had bravely kept his charge of 
the United States arsenal in St. Louis, with but forty men, 
against three thousand clamorous Secessionists saying: "I'll 
blow it up and you with it before I surrender ; there are only 
forty of us to die I " he had served under Grant at Donelson 
and been made a brigadier-general for his bravery in the 
war. 

With Sweeney in the Canadian invasion of 1866 were other 
veteran soldiers, filled with Irish enthusiasm and hatred of 
England. But the United States, wisely, was true to her 
treaty-promises. General Meade and a sufficient force were 
dispatched to the border, the invader's supplies ^were cut off 
and the adventurers finally surrendered to the power of the 
United States. A later Fenian outbreak in 1870 was repelled 
by the Canadian militia and scattered by a United States 
marshal. 

The Southern restlessness was more serious because more 
secret. Dissatisfied men, rendered venomous by defeat and 
angered by the seeming inequalities of "reconstruction " sought 
to reverse the decision of the war, to terrorize the negro and 
keep Northern life and capital from the land that so needed 
this aid to right development. With a secrecy and an organi- 
zation that smacked of mediaeval barbarism they banded 
together under an oath more picturesque than practical: "I 
swear that by daylight and darkness, at all times and on all 
occasions, the steel shall pay the debt of steel, the lead shall 
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uprisings and pleas into massacres until alike good and bad 
have fallen beneath their vengeance, the army has been kept 
on the alert and the red-man himself, always defeated, is 
becoming more and more a dependent and a serf. 

From the Apache and Cheyenne troubles of 1863 and '64 
until, the successful policy of General Crook in 1883, the 
twenty years of frontier trouble have been full of peril, of 
action and of blood. 

The Indian policy of the Government has been fickle, 
illiberal, faithless and bad, the moral influence of the soldiers 
upon the red-men has been of the worst character, the military 
rule to which they have been subjected has been autocratic, 
tyrannical and full of harm, and the Indian wars of the United* 
States have been, largely, of the nation's own making. 

But, as has before been shown, the causes of a war do not 
always govern the character of the fighters in that war and the 
bravery of the American soldier in his encounters with the 
"hostiles" of the mountains and the plains has been above 
criticism, positive and obstinate. Shirland and his California 
volunteers, the captors of Mangas Colorado the Apache ; Chiv- 
ington and his avengers at the camp of Black Kettle the Chey- 
enne; Fetterman and his eighty-four regulars making their 
last tragic stand against two thousand Northern Indians on 
Lodge Trail Ridge; Powell and his thirty men at bay, but 
finally defeating with terrible loss Red Cloud and his twenty- 
five hundred Sioux ; Miles and his brave four hundred in the 
Wolf Mountains; the half-dozen cavalrymen of the gallant 
Sixth, holding their ground for thirty^six hours against a force 
of splendidly-mounted Kiowas and Comanches, twenty-five to 
one; Crook and his plucky New Mexican riders — wherever 
the bugle has sounded " boots and saddle ! " the Indian fighter 
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uhi> wvArs the blue has pro\-ed his right to the name of fighter 

!nit. in aU ihc sad and sc>m- storv of Indian atrociti' and 

Amcriiun tivachcrw of Indian braverv and American I'alor 

l!"ir;r is no jxiraiiraph mv'^re startling, more bloody or more 

*ivAmAtJO :hAn is :ha: which te'.is of the last gallant stand of 

i'ustcr An.-; his n-jcn — :hc Rartie of Litde Big Horn. 

1: ;> :Sc »r*;r.%a\ o! all Indian warfare from the davs of 
rh;*::p %v >\^kan."^i:o: to thcise o: Sirring Bull rhe Sioux and 
v»^;^v.v.:•i^.■- :hr A:\arhr. and is a" rhe more absorbing because 

or 
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backed by a force of at least three thousand Indian warriors. 
A desperate fight ensued. Valiantly holding his ground, vainly 
looking for the help that came not, stubbornly at bay but calm, 
cool and courageous to the last Custer fell fighting and his 
devoted soldiers to a man fell, also fighting, around the body of 
their chief. 

Blinded by a savage ruse, himself the victim of political 
wiles that had stirred up his fighting blood and driven him to a 
determination to " make his mark " once more, Custer's un- 
guarded advance and reckless charge were, perhaps, unwise 
generalship, but they were the chief ingredients of heroism and 
a dauntless courage and as such have given him an immortality 
that will ever make him the typical Indian fighter of the nine- 
teenth century. Much is forgiven to valor; a brave man's 
death covers all mistakes. 

Of other instances of soldierly courage in the Indian fights 
that have become a part of American history since 1865, there 
are many on record. There is always a fascination to us around 
the stories of life " among the red-skins," and, ignoring always 
the Indian's side of the question, we listen with quickened pulse 
and brightening eyes to the account of how Clark and his forty- 
eight men held over seven hundred " hostiles " at bay for 
fully three hours of battle ; how Sergeant Taylor at the risk of 
his life rescued his lieutenant (now Captain Charles King, the 
soldier-novelist) from Apache arrows, supporting his wounded 
officer with one arm and with the other managing his deadly 
carbine ; how private John Nihill acted as a " flanker " to his 
eight comrades of the Fifth Cavalry in the heart of the White- 
stone mountains and held forty Indians at bay so that his 
brother-soldiers could escape from the ambush; how Amos 
Chapman, the scout of the Third Cavalry, leaped across the 
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body of his fallen comrade and held off the circling Comanches 
until he could " shoulder " the wounded man and bear him out 
of the death-trap into which he had fallen ; how private William 
Evans, of the Seventh Infantry, at the imminent risk of his life 
carried dispatches for General Crook through a country inhab- 
ited by hostile Sioux, dodging death all the way ; how Sergeant 
William Lewis of the Third Cavalry won a medal from Con- 
gress for volunteering to discover the whereabouts of Little 
Wolf and his Cheyenne warriors — all these we hear with 
pride as we do the countless other tales of risk and daring, of 
dash and valor that illumine the otherwise dull details of 
army life on the plains and make vivid finger-marks on the 
annals of Indian warfare. 

And that later element in American military life — the 
black soldier, what of him ? Admitted to citizenship the negro 
has also been raised to equality, and his service as a soldier 
dates from Fort Wagner and its bloody assault. They are now 
faithful soldiers in the Regular army. Certain regiments, as 
for instance the Tenth United States Cavalry, are composed of 
negro soldiers and have seen active service on the plains. Will 
they fight ? That question, says Mr. Remington, " is easily 
answered. They have fought many, many times. The old 
sergeant sitting near me, as calm of feature as a bronze statue, 
once deliberately walked over a Cheyenne rifle-pit and killed 
his man. One little fellow near him once took charge of a lot 
of stampeded cavalry-horses when Apache bullets were flying 
loose and no one knew from what point to expect them next. 
These little episodes prove the sometimes doubted self-reliance 
of the negro." 

Equally savage with the wild warriors of the plains, the " wolf- 
reared children " of Eastern civilization have now and again 
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proved the need of the restraining arm of power. The same 
brutal element that in the New York draft riots of 1863, 
terrorized a great city until the veterans from the front could 




master and quell them, has, since the war-days, on two or three 
occasions sprung with snarl and growl at the throat of society 
and sought to strangle where it could not rule. 
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Of the four presidents of the United States, elected to that 
office since the death of Lincoln, three have been soldiers, with 
enviable records for leadership, valor and ability in the great 
Rebellion and in the series of centennial celebrations, stretch- 
ing through the years from 1876 to 1889, the military displays 
have formed at once a picturesque and most important part. 

There has been much cheap wit expended by so-called 
humorists and caricaturists upon the regular army of the 
United States. There have been querulous and dismal prophe- 
cies indulged in by many self-appointed critics as to the meager- 
ness and uselessness of this little force ; but it is worthy of note 
that in a free country whose citizens have equal voice in making 
and executing laws and who, in time of stress are to be depended 
upon to furnish from their eight million available fighting 
men force enough to meet and repel any hostile endeavor that 
foreign foes may make, the peace policy and the small army 
enable all the vast resources of so great a nation to be consis- 
tently developed and made serviceable. The standing armies 
of Europe exceed two millions of men, the regular army of the 
United States is but twenty-five thousand; the arable land of 
the United States is fully two square miles to Europe's one, 
the war-debt of the American republic is less than half 
the war-debt of Europe ; in the embattled nations of Europe, 
one in five of all the able-bodied men is a soldier in active serv- 
ice, in the United States only one in four hundred is a soldier. 

The "standing army" of the United States, therefore, is not 
and can never be a menace to the liberties of the people. It 
is not even a standing army. It is, as General Kautz has 
well demonstrated, " nothing more than the custodian of what 
military knowledge exists in the country." 

But the lessons of past experience show how long and K<y« 
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expensive a task it is to convert the volunteer into a veteran. 
1 he hope of the nation is its volunteer militia and it Bhould be 
the desire as it is the duty of the people of America to dentist 
some system by which, discounting the necessity that it is 
hoped may never arise, the National Guard of the United 
States shall be so schooled and disciplined as to con\»ert them 
into sturdy and available fighters whenever the occasion for 
answering tlie call to arms shall arise. 

New occasions demand new duties. The old fighters are 
dropping away one by on^. The leaders whose names were 
houscJ]()ld words during the years of ci\il war are becoming 
only honored and enduring memories. But American pluck 
and valor, strength and sturdiness, will and loyalty yet live and 
it is possible for the future to repeat the glories and achieve- 
ments of the past. 

It has a noble example as its guide. The American soldier 
in the Civil War and in the years that followed those days of 
peril and endeavor has never had his equal in the generations 
that went before, nor been excelled in courage, in manliness 
antl hiunanity in any army that ever marched to conquest or 
valiantly fought for liberty. 

'There never was a war/' wrote Mr. Hugh McCuIlough, 
''in which the be^t qualities of soldiers — courage, patience, 
entluranee — were so conspicuous on both sides. I do not 
excii/oerate when I sav that Napoleon, who startled the world 
by his biiHiant achievements, had not under his command, 
when neail\ all Europe was at his feet, lieutenants of higher 
accoinplishnients as soldiers than C F. Smith and McPherson 
AwA KeMioals \\\k\ SedLTwick and W. H. Wallace, and Couch 
and L lister and Curtis and Humphreys and Gilmore and 
Sickles and Kearney and Reno and Lyttle and Doubleday 
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and Cox and Lew Wallace and Stoneman and Hayes and 
Gresham and Ricketts and Granger and Wood and Palmer 
and Steadman and Gearey and Mitchell and Wadsworth and 
Sumner and scores of others of the same stamp whose names 
are inscribed on the rolls of their country's honor. Many of 
them sealed with their blood their devotion to the Union. 
Their names will always be especially dear to their country- 
men. Not to Grant alone, but to such as these and to the 
hundreds of thousands of men — officers and privates who 
imperilled their lives in its support — is the nation indebted for 
its integrity." 
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white with fluttering handkerchiefs and vocal with approving 
cheers, one enthusiastic on-looker was heard to exclaim : " Thank 
God I am an American ! " 

It was a prophecy of the future. All the day before the 
flower of America's citizen soldiery had passed that same re- 
viewing stand, a token of the triumphant present. But in 
those serried ranks of young Americans marched the promise 
of the nation ; for what the schoolboys of one city in the land 
can do that can the lads of all the land perform. Come peace 
or war, come need or cause for service it is upon such as these 
that the nation must depend for worth and valor, it is from 
such as these that alike volunteer and veteran must be made. 
The youth of the Republic hold ever its keeping and its life 
in their hands. 

The promise of the Future fitly followed in that national 
display the grandeur of the Present and the glory of the Past. 
On the second day of that historic parade and from that same 
reviewing stand, the President of the United States had looked 
down upon a gallant host — the Nation s tribute to the memory 
of its first soldier-president. What his twenty-second successor 
saw was, as one chronicler has described it : " An army larger 
than that first called into the field by President Lincoln to sup- 
press the Rebellion, and alongside of which the Continental 
forces in many a famous Revolutionary battle seem a corporal's 
guard, called, most of it, from the pursuits of peace, yet 
still maintaining the discipline and outward show of actual 
warfare; glittering ranks of infantry, battalion after battalion, 
whose infinite variety of color and movement alone prevent the 
tiring of all the senses; cavalry, and artillery clattering in their 
gorgeous red and yellow uniforms over the smooth cobble- 
stones ; the dashing stafiF, all lace and plumes ; generals of brig- 
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ade, generals of division. Governors of States, an almost endless 
file of the varied representatives of the military strength of the 
Nation, gathered to be reviewed by its Chief Magistrate — a 
picture notable in the history of this pacific Republic." 

And, not the least impressive sight in all that gallant array 
that met the President s eye, was the appearance in line of the 
more than eight thousand veterans in blue — the representai- 
tives of that comradeship of old soldiers known as the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 

The warm spring sun only served to emphasize by its 
•searching brilliancy the worn and faded shreds of bunting, held 
proudly aloft above the ranks of blue — those wind-torn and 
bullet-riddled banners that were all that remained of the old* *^ 
time battle-flags. There were gray heads and grizzled beards 
in plenty, for the years have touched alike the \4gor and the - 
looks of those who, a quarter of a century back, were sturdy 
and valiant young fighters in the ranks of Liberty and Law. 
An empty sleeve here, a halting step there, a shrunken form or 
a scarred face showed that, for these veterans of the nation's 
miij;htiest conflict, the great parade of 1889 was as much a duty 
to old memories as a pendant to present glory. In the ranks 
of those eight thousand veterans, beneath the tattered and 
faded battle-flags, marched the living presence of the storm- 
awakened spirit of 1 86 1. 

The comradeships of war are its choicest memorials. The 
fellow-soldiers who have touched elbow and kept step together, 
comrades at mess, on picket, in drill, in march and battle, who 
have suffered together, grumbled together, "skylarked'' to- 
gether and, together, experienced all the woes and worries, the 
fun and frolic, the drills and disciplines, the excitements and 
exultations of life in camp and service in the field become 
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brothers in arms, indeed, and develop a fraternity and spirit 
of kinship that, even though sometimes clannish and assertive, 
still welds all the firmer that bond of brotherhood that holds 
them fast as comrades and as friends long after the deeds that 




brought them into sympathy have become but indistinct 
memories. 

It is asserted that, not long ago, at a concert in a Western 
town a veteran in the audience whose knowledge of music was 
less positive than his loyalty to old associations broke out into 
such uproarious applause over the music of the noble Twelfth 
Mass that the ushers hastened to quiet his enthusiasm.. " Vj^.'w^ 
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at its organization, were : " To perpetuate the remembrance of 
the achievement of national independence as well as the mutual 
friendships which have been formed under the pressure of com- 
mon danger and in many instances cemented by the blood of 
the parties." It was further asserted that it was the unalterable 
determination of the members of the Cincinnati " to promote 
and cherish between the respective States that union and 
national honor so essentially necessary to the happiness and 
future dignity of the American Empire." 

Harmless and patriotic as these proclaimed purposes would 
seem there still existed in the breasts of the earliest American 
democrats so strong a feeling against anything that smacked 
of the aristocratic element' they had confederated to put down 
that a bitter opposition against the new society was speedily 
abroad and for years its members were regarded with suspicion 
and denounced by over-zealous patriots. Mirabeau saw in the 
society the seed of ruin to the new republic and declared that 
in less than a century, it would have reduced America to the 
condition of old Rome — a nation divided into patricians and 
plebeians. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that alike the opposition of 
fellow-countrymen and the prophecies of foreign critics were 
unnecessary. The Society of the Cincinnati has ever remained 
the same honorable and harmless association of heroes and the 
sons of heroes tl\at its founders contemplated. It has been for 
years an honored American order of moderate dimensions 
and of quiet ways, meeting semi-occasionally at banquets and 
reunions and always loyal to the one toast, drank standing and 
in silence : " To the memory of Washington 1 " 

The War of 18 12 and that against Mexico had their associa- 
tions of veterans while the great strife against secession has 
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left as its legacy to friendship the strong and active organiza- 
tion known as the '* Grand Ar.ny of the Republic." 

Springing from humble beginnings in the brain of an Illi- 
nois physician who had ser\'ed as a surgeon in the war of the 
Rebellion — Dr. Benjamin F. Stephenson — this organization 
of veteran Union soldiers has. since its modes: beginning at 
Decatur, Illinois, on the sixth (jf April, iS66. grown :o great 
proportions and now possesses a membership of fully four hun- 
dred thousand. 

Its objects, according to the proclamation of its first national 
convention, are: " to preserve and strengthen those kind and 
fraternal feelings which bind together the soldiers, sailors and 
marines who united to suppress the late Rebellion and to per- 
petuate the memory and historj- of the dead. To assist such 
former comrades in arms as need help and protection, and to 
extend needful aid to the widows and orphans of those who 
have fallen. To maintain true allegiance to the Ur.irei Stares 
of America lja>ed upon a paramount respect for and nceliry to 
it:? constitution and laws: to discountenance whatever tends to 
weaken lovaltv, incites to insurrection, treason and rebellion or 
in any manner impairs the efficiency and permanency of our 
free institutions : and to encourage the spread of universal 
liberty, equal lights and justice to all men." 

Here ctrtainlv is nothing: that would seem to indicate an 
attempt at political dictation or a design upon the treasur}' of 
the United States for the unlimited pensioning of all who have 
worn the blue. And vet, such are the criticisms made as^ainst 
this noble organization of old friends and comrades by those 
who seek to belittle its worth or to misjudge its motives. 
Surelv no veteran soldier of die United States who still loves 
the old flag for whicli lie risbsd liie and home and all he held 
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most dear would now seek to suHy his past or degrade the 
tattered banner to which he proudly points as the chief reiic of 
that stirring time of war, by placing a premium on patriotism 
and declaring that the government to whose salvation he freely 
and willingly devoted his life should now reimburse him for his 
patriotism and make merchandise of his loyalty!* 

It is estimated that there are now some nine hundred thou- 
sand veteran soldiers, the survivors of those two and a half 
millions of volunteers who took up arms in defense of the 
Union. Distributed through all the departments of American 
life and labor, from president to plowman, nothing has become 
them so welt as the readiness with which they fell into the old 
life again and changed from soldiers to citizens, nothing has so 
emphasized the real manhood of those who followed the flag as 
the kindly spirit which they display toward those who were 
their foemen in the field. The friendliness that pervaded the 
opposing camps in war time and displayed itself in acts of 
courtesy on the picket line and in deeds of kindliness at Appo-. 
mattox lived on after the war had closed. " When the Union 
veteran returned to the North," says Mr. Kilmer, " he did not 
disguise his faith in the good intentions of the Southern fight- 
ing man, and for a number of years after peace was made, the 
process of fraternization went quietly forward. The business 
relations of the sections and the interchange of settlers brought 
into close communication the rank and file of both armies, and 
the spirit of good-will that had been manifested in a manner so 
unique at the front was found to be a hearty and general 
sentiment." 

•Thai \\x UdiI«1 5t«M bi* bM9 ■nciw* ta the dM toUien <il the uti« and 10 thoK they left behind 

niy be judged Irorn the Ijtt tfan, Ii>di9, the United Stuee pauioa rolli tmtaip oivly half 1 milUon ol nune*. 

The eipciiiliiures lor pcntiou in ilM wnmintid m pbfgnfgn, whik the total cruilay of ihe NMional Gontm- 

■tenl nai %ibT.o«i,a!r, Tba expeodihum of the Genoan War CMke lor the year cBding March jt, iKB, •«• 

^H4tNi/>3E>,«iD. ThecMtif tlNBrU«hRnq'l«tb*y(umittfr4|, IBcluaiveof pcnaiooa, waaalwat f4i/ioo,i>«» 
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There is truth indeed in the old saying that nothing so 
makes men respect one another as standing up in the ranks and 
firing at one another. The cordial manner in which the vete- 
rans of the blue have extended again and again the right hand 
of fellowship to the veterans of the gray is the best proof of 
American manliness, the best assurance of American stability 
and the best exposition of that noble hope with which the 
greatest victim of that bloody strife closed his matchless second 
inaugural : "With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God giveth us to see the right, let us 
strive to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for 
his widow and his orphan, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations." 

On each recurring Decoration Day the flowers of remem- 
brance drop on the graves of *' Yank '* and '* Johnnie " alike ; 
in the reunions of war veterans, greetings as cordial are given 
to old foemen as to old friends ; and in all this the grizzled 
boys in blue and those in gray are but carrying out the spirit 
that displayed itself twenty years ago when in the cemetery at 
Columbus, Mississippi, the Southern women let fall upon the 
graves of those whom they deemed their enemies the flowers 
they had gathered to strew above the ashes of their own loved 
one^. Fl'.nv much of real Christlik'jness there is in the lines* 
t'p.ai: coinmo-noraccd this act '?f kiiid'iness and charity: 



\\ 'k"-- :'".v ilaiic"* 'l riid ^nive-v^riiss quiver. 
A^i:.'.;' .u». :iic .;i'?k> t the iead . 

• A ■.:,.... •, '••.;. v.. ^ Ml . . -k;!, mo •u>i ;.t,^'i,-;K-v. i: :hc .i,\\tfU:. MifruAtj tor September, 1867, 
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Under the sod and the dew 

\Vaiting the judgment day ; 
Under the une, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 

" These, in the robings of glory, ' ^ 

Those in the gluom of defeat ; 
All with the battle-blood gory. 
In the dusk of eternity meet ; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

" From the silence of 'sorrowful hdars 

The desolate mourners go. 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe ; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 

" So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall. 
With a touch impartially tender. 
On the blossoms blooming for all ; 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Broidered with gold, the BIu;, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 

" So when the summer calleth. 
On forest and field of grain. 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain; 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 
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** Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won ; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 

" No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red : 
They banish our anger forever. 

When they laurel the graves of our dead; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Love and tears for the Blue ; 
Tears and love for the Cray."* 



For twenty-five years the noise of battle has been absent 
from the land. The flight of the murderous bullet sent for the 
subjection or the subjugation of the last protesting red-man 
becomes less and less frequent. Since Custer's gallant but 
fatal fight no Indian hostilities have risen to the importance 
of battle. The humdrum of garrison life and the narrowing 
sphere of duty in the one hundred and twenty-five army posts 
scattered throu2:hout the land are relaxins: for the soldiers of 
peace the rigors and disciplines of war. Progress is modifying 
the methods and transforming the tactics of evolution and 
action. ''In another decade,'' General Kautz declares, " there 
will not be left a military remnant of our last experience that 
could be utilized, for the improvement and changes that have 
been made in the means of warfare will require new and original 
adaptations of our resources.'' The hope and the welfare 
of our national defense is to lie not in a small and alien- 
recruited regular army, but in an intelligent, well-disciplined 
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and patriotic State militia, drawn from the youth of the land 
and cemented by a system of national organization into the 
volunteer army of the United States — the National Guard of 
the Republic. 

According to the latest statistics the National Guard of the 
several States now amounts in the aggregate to a little over 
one hundred thousand men. Of these New York State leads 
with thirteen thousand ; Pennsylvania comes next with eighty- 
five hundred ; Ohio and Massachusetts follow after with fifty- 
six hundred and fifty-one hundred respectively, while South 
Carolina, Georgia and California are next in rank with re- 
spective forces of forty-eight hundred, forty-six hundred and 
forty-four hundred. Nevada's valiant four hundred and far-off 
Wyoming's slender forty-five are the lowest figures in the list. 

The officers of high rank and many of the company com- 
manders, according to Major Brust, have been taken from those 
who served in the war, while those officers who did not see 
service there, he says, are chiefly young men who are " being 
moulded and influenced by these veterans ; and this influence 
will last long after the old soldiers are gone." The ranks of 
the State Militia, Major Brust asserts, are filled by "self-sus- 
taining young men who are unequaled in love of country, sol- 
dierly qualities, education and habits." 

The volunteer militia has, even from earliest times, been 
ever the chief dependence of the nation for the maintenance of 
its honor and the certainty of its defense. Some of the exist- 
ing militia organizations are of great age. The Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of l^assachusetts is the oldest 
existing volunteer association in America and, with the excep- 
tion of two or three regiments in the Austrian and British serv- 
ice, the oldest military organization in the world. It was a 
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development of the earliest colonial train-bands and dates its 
incorporation from 1637. The First Corps of Cadets of Mas- 
sachusetts was chartered in 1741 ; the First Company of Gov- 
ernor's Foot Guards of Connecticut dates from 1771 ; the second 
company was organized just before the battle of Lexington. 
The First Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry, the possessor 
of the original " stars and stripes/' the First Light Infantry 
Association of Providence, the Albany Burgess Corps and the 
State Fencibles of Philadelphia all date back to the early years of 
the nineteenth century and the famous Seventh Regiment of 
New York was organized in 1824. How important a factor in 
the military history of this land these militia regiments have 
been is instanced by the fact that in the ranks of the Seventh 
Regiment of New York over six hundred men who fought as 
officers of the army and navy in the Civil War were trained to 
service including three majorgenerals, nineteen brigadiergen- 
erals, twenty-nine colonels and forty^ix lieutenant colonels. 
The first Light Infantry of Rhode Island furnished five gen- 
erals, nine colonels and nearly two hundred lesser officers, while 
nearly every member of £llsworth*s famous Chicago Zouaves 
received a commission during the war. 

There was a time when service in the militia was esteemed 
of small account and the material as well as the morale of the 
volunteers was quite below the standard. Of recent years there 
has been a decided improvement stimulated by the awakening 
interest in the necessity and the wisdom of an armed force as 
the best surety of national defense. The adjutant-general of 
the United States Army in his latest report spoke in high 
terms of the promising condition of the National Guard and 
said that *' the steadily increasing interest manifested by the 
militia of the States is evidenced by the high percentage of 
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attendance at the annual encampments and the general excel- 
lent military spirit of the troops." 

In war as in peace the American people are equal to every 
emergency. Should war visit the land again — as come it may 
— the "superb personality" of those who will rally to the 
defense of their home-land will be as ready as ever to assert 
itself in willing obedience to the demands and duties of the 
hour. 

As a people we do not love war. The best generals have 
been those whose sympathies and inclinations were against 
bloodshed. Grant and Sheridan, typical soldiers both, had an 
utter abhorrence of war and the gallant cavalry leader has been 
heard to declare that " the time is coming when the killing of 
a thousand men in battle will be looked upon as a thousand 
murders." 

But, when occasion demanded, these leaders were quick in 
action, furious in battle, relentless in methods. War is no 
parlor play ; it is terrible, repulsive, brutalizing. But horrible 
as it is, it has been a factor in the world's enlightenment ; bar- 
barous as it appears it has been an instrument for the world's 
refinement. Duty sometimes compels to desperate deeds and 
when such occasion arises the fiercest fighter is the strongest 
inducement toward peace. 

It is said that in the ranks of the Confederate army there 
was one soldier, at least, who sought to wage a bloodless war. 
He was a member of the Forty-First Georgia regiment. He 
was in every battle fought by his regiment, in every skirmish 
in which his company was engaged, in every charge made by 
his command, but he never fired his gun. He had conscien- 
tious scruples against bloodshed, though none against armed 
aggression. He simply did not believe in killing men. He 
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frequently charged the enemy with a yell, and saw his comrades 
fall by his side, but whether routing the Union soldiers or being 
routed by them he would not shoot. He was always ready for 
duty — stood guard, remained at the picket post, and obeyed 
implicitly every command of his superior officers except to 
draw cartridges, load his gun and shoot. 

Had the armies been composed throughout of such material 
of course no result could have been reached. To fight to 
conquer is to fight to kill. 

And so, whatever the future may have in store, the Ameri- 
can volunteer will not be found wanting. Never again, upon 
the battle-fields of their own land, will Americans be pitted 
against Americans ; but the question now is, as a recent writer 
puts it, " whether American volunteers of the future shall enter 
upon the campaign against a foreign foe, when war is forced 
upon them, as an army of well-trained citizen soldier}% or, 
speaking from a militar)^ point of view, as a heterogeneous 
mob. Conditions have changed since military men now living 
acquired their experience, and they will continue to change. 
Unless our methods of preparation are in keeping with the 
times, we must one day pay dearly for the oversight." 

It is due to the past valor and the present efficiency of the 
American volunteer that this oversight shall never be permitted. 
What is worth having is worth defending and the price of 
liberty, as we know from national experience, is eternal vigilance. 

" The past at least is secure ! '' Whatever the future of the 
American Soldier shall be its successes, its chan^^es or its 
fai'iures cannot rob him of the luster of his ancient 2:lorv or 
becloud the record of his old renown. The progress of inven- 
ti':»n in the science and art of war mav render unnecessarv the 
'serried lines'' that have for many a centur\' made up the 
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poetry and panoply of battle; smokeless powder and noise- 
less guns may add to the terrors of the fight the horror of 
a death-dealing silence ; military maneuvers may become but 
the accompaniments to the horrid hiss of steam and the 
silent mystery of electricity ; enthusiasm may be but the work- 
ing-out of a scientific formula and valor but a thing of cogs 
and cranks ; but spite of all mechanical advances and of every 
progressing change the American Soldier will be the soldier 
still. Still will he be patient, courageous, impetuous ; as stout 
of heart, as stern of will, as full of pluck and heroism as when 
in the days gone by he stood for liberty at Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, at Monmouth and Saratoga and Yorktown, for 
stubborn spirit and unconquerable arm at Lundy*s Lane and 
New Orleans, for dash and daring at Monterey and Buena 
Vista and Chapultepec, for patriotism, valor, undying loyalty 
and deathless fame at Shiloh and Gettysburg, at Antietam and 
Chickamauga, at Malvern Hill and Petersburg and Atlanta, 
for desperate bravery unconquerable even in savage death at 
the Withlacoochee and the Little Big Horn, and, above all, for 
generosity, for manliness and the charity that never faileth — 
the nineteenth century chivalry that held out to a conquered 
foe the hands of brotherly love and forgiveness across the 
furled flags and the silent drums of historic Appomattox. 



THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 

WITH CERTAIN HAPPENINGS THAT HAVE AFFECTED HIS STORY PRESENTED IN 

CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

Not all the fighting nor all the military operations that have had place on American soil 
may be properly credited to the American soldier. Explorer, conqueror and adventurer from 
over-sea were not native to the soil ; the real American soldier was the fighter evolved from 
those foreign wars that were transplanted to American soil or from the early struggles with 
those earlier soldiers of the sod — the red Americans. In this chronological story, therefore, 
the American Soldier will be esteemed as actually dating from the days of revolution, although 
a few antecedent dates are given as indicative of the several stages of progress which pre- 
pared the way for the real American. 

z6aa. Indian massacre in Virginia — March 22. 

Z635. Claybome's rebellion in Virginia and Maryland. 

1637. War with the Pequods. 

Z644. Second Indian massacre in Virginia — April 18. 

Z645. Ingle and Claybonie*s rebellion in Maryland. 

Z655. Civil War in Maryland between Puritan and Catholic. New Sweden (now Dela« 
ware) conquered by Stuyvesant — December. 

Z664. New Netherlands surrendered to a British fleet — September 24. 

Z675. Outbreak of King Philip*s War in New England. Indian War in Virginia. 

Z676. Death of Philip and end of War. Bacon*s rebellion in Virginia. 

z686. Bostonians rose in revolt and imprisoned Governor Andros. 

z688. Popular revolt against Governor Sothel in North Carolina. 

1689. Popular uprising against Andros in Massachusetts and New York. 

z6go. First French and Indian War. 

170a. Queen Anne's War. 

17x0. Capture of Port Royal by colonbts. 

1732. Birth of George Washington — February 22. 

Z740. Oglethorpe invested St. Augustine. 

1742. Oglethorpe repulsed Spanish attack on Georgia colony. 

X744. King George's War began. 

X745. Louisburg captured by the colonists — June 17. 

X748. King George's War ended. 

Z754. Battle of Great Meadows. Capture of Fort Necessity. 

Z755. French driven from Acadia. General Braddock defeated by French and Indians — 

July 9. Dieskau defeated at Lake George — September 8. 

X756. French and Indian War. Montcalm captures Fort Oswego — August 14. 

X757. Surrender of Fort William Henry. 

X758. Defeat of Abercrombie — July 8. Capture of Louisburg — July 27. Colonists cap- 
ture Fort Frontenac — August 27. Capture of Fort Duquesne — November 25. 

3^3 
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Z759. General Wolfe captured Quebec — September 13. Capture of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. 

X763. Pontiac's War. 

Z765. Stamp Act passed — March 8. 

X768. A garrison of British soldiers under General Gage entered Boston — September 26. 

Z77a Fight between citizens and soldiers at ** Golden HUl^** New York City — January iS. 
The ** Boston Massacre " — March 5. 

X77Z. Fifteen hundred North Carolina ** Regulators " dispersed by the governor with one 
thousand militia — May 16. 

1773. •• Boston Tea Party " — December 16. 

Z774. General Gage made Commander-in-Chief of British forces in America — April 2. 

Z775. The Battle of Lexington. British driven from Concord to Boston by the enraged 
farmers — April 19^ Ticonderoga surprised and captured by Ethan Allen — May la Wash- 
ington appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Army — June 1 5. The Americans made a heroic 
stand at the Battle of Bunker Hill — June 17. Montreal captured by General Montgomery. 
Ethan Allen sent as prisoner to England — September 25. General Montgomery killed in an 
assault on Quebec — December 31. 

Z776. The British evacuated Boston — March 17. Fort on Sullivan's Island, Charleston, 
repulsed the British — June 28. Declaration of Independence adopted — July 4. Fort 
Washington attacked and captured by General Howe — November 16. 

X777. The Americans victorious at the Battle of Princeton — January 3. Jane McCrea, 
daughter of a New Jersey clergyman, murdered near Fort Edward by the Indian allies of 
Burgoyne — July 27. Fort Schuyler surrounded by British and Indians. General Herkimer 
failed in an attempt at relief. General Arnold succeeded — August 3. General Putnam sent 
his famous message to Governor Tryon who had demanded the release of a prisoner taken by 
Putnam as a spy — August 7. General Stark defeated the British at Bennington, Vt., and 
uttered his memorable words : " There, my boys, are your enemies ; you must beat chem or 
Molly Stark sleeps a widow to-night" — August 16. The Battle of Brandywine fought. 
Defeat of Americajis opened Philadelphia to the British — September xi. General Burgoyne 
defeated at the Battle of Stillwater — September 19. The " Massacre of Paoli" resulted from 
the surprise and defeat of General Wa\Tie — September 20. Sir William Howe occupied 
Philadelphia for the British — September 27. Burgoyne again defeated — October 7. Bur- 
goyne surrendered at Saratoga — October 17. 

1778. British evacuated Philadelphia — June rS. Washington attacked them at Monmouth 
with >lig;ht success — June 2vS. A party of loyalists and Indians, led by John Buder. massacred 
most of the inhabitants in Wvominij Vallev. Pa., while the able-bodied men were awav at the 
war — July 4. The British to«3k Savannah — December 29. 

1779. General Wa\Tie captured Stony Point — July 16. D'Estaing and Lincoln defeated at 
Savannah — <.>ctuber 9. 

1780. Fort Moultrie surrendered to the British — May 6. Lord Comwallis reached Peters- 
burg, Va., on his northern march — May 29. The Americans defeated at Camden, S. C. with 
grc.it loss — Aii^iist 16. Major Andre captured by .Vmerican guerrillas — September 23. 
Maj'ir Aru'.re h-in,j:ed as a spy — (October z. 

1781. General (rreer.e defeated the British in the Battle of the Cowpens — January 17. 
(.'■•nuvalli-s surrviKicred a: Vorktown — <Jctober 19. 

1783. A!\ agreement tor the cessation ^^i hostilities between England and America — Janu- 
a' \ JO. Trcaiy k.A I'eace between (/ireat Britain and United States signed at Paris — 
Scptcnibcr 3. The British evacuated New York — November 2;. General Washington 
retiud tt.» pii\a:e 'ife — December 23. 

1786. Panic! Sha\s prevented the holding of the courts at Worcester and Springfield, 
MaN>. — 1 >cv.cinl>cr 
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Z787. Shays and two thousand men fled from Sprmgfield. General Lincoln pursued them» 
took many prisoners and dispersed the rest — January. 

Z789. Death of Ethan Allen the leader of the " Green Mountain Boys '* in the Revolution 

— February 13. Washington was inaugurated at New York and accorded military honors — 
April 30. 

1794. The Whiskey Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania brought to an end — October 24. 

X799. General Washington died — December 14. 

x8ii. Battle of Tippecanoe fought by General Harrison — November 7. 

z8i3. Declaration of War between United States and Great Britain — June 19. "The 
Federal Republican " riot broke out in Baltimore. Many were killed and wounded before the 
military appeared on the scene — July 27. General Hull surrendered Detroit to the British — 
military stores, three thousand men and the whole of Michigan Territory — August 16. 

18x3. Americans landed at Sackett's Harbor and captured British stores and prisoners at 
York — April 25. Americans occupied Detroit — September 29. General Harrison defeated 
the British and Indians in the Battle of the Thames. Tecumseh killed — October 5. 

18x4. Generals Scott and Ripley defeated the British at the battle of Chippewa — July 4. 
The British were repulsed with heavy loss at the battle of Lundy's Lane — July 25. A large 
British force repulsed in an attack on Lake Erie — August 15. City of Washington captured 
by General Ross. National Library, Capitol, President's House and other public buildings 
burned — August 24. American land forces defeated near Baltimore — September 12. 
Treaty of peace between England and United States signed at Ghent — December 24. 

18x5. General Jackson victorious at the Battle of New Orleans — January 8. 

x8x9. Treaty with Spain ceding Florida to the United States signed at Washington — 
February 23. 

x8a4. General Lafayette received at New York with the greatest honor — August 15. 

X835. Comer stone of Bunker Hill monument was laid, Lafayette assisting at the cere- 
mony — June 17. Lafayette set sail for France after his triumphal tour through the United 
States — Sept 8. 

183a. President Jackson sent troops to Charleston to protect the revenue officers. The 
Black Hawk War brought to a close — August 2. 

X834. Militia called out to suppress riot at the New York City election — April 8. A 
meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Society in New York was broken up by a mob — 
July 4. 

X835. Texas proclaimed its independence — December 22. Major Dade and over one hun- 
dred men ambushed and massacred by the Seminoles — December 28. 

X836. The office of an abolitionist paper at Cincinnati was attacked and pillaged. Mili- 
tary called out — July 29. 

X837. The Seminoles defeated by General Taylor at the battle of Lake Okechobee — 
December 25. 

X842. The Dorr Rebellion began in Rhode Island — May 3. General Fremont's exploring 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains returned to St. Louis — October 17. 

X843. John C. Fremont set out on a second exploring expedition to Oregon and California 

— May 29. 

X846. Mexicans defeated by Taylor at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma — May 8 and 9. 
Monterey surrendered to General Taylor — September 24. 

X847. General Taylor with five thousand men defeated twenty thousand Mexicans at Buena 
Vista — February 22. Vera Cruz surrendered to General Scott — March 29. Scott defeated 
the Mexicans in the battle of Cerro Gordo — April 18. Heights of Chapultepec stormed and 
captured by the American army under General Scott — September 12. City of Mexico taken 

— September 13. The fort at Walla Walla, Oregon, captured by the Indians. Indians pur- 
sued and defeated in three battles — November 29. 
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it^S. ( *olonel Washington marched from Monterey to Santa Fe, Major Graham to Cali- 
tornui. Object to defend the frontier. Treaty of peace signed with Mexico at Guadalupe 
Hitblgo* ceding New Mexico and California — February 2. 

it40. ** Ajitor Place Riot ^ dispersed by the Militia — May la Proclamation of the Presi- 
ileiu aK^innt Lt>pei*s expedition. Expedition fails. Major Stein defeated a party of Apaches 
ni*kir IMacur Mines. A Detachment left Santa Fe for Texas to protect the settlers against the 
c'omaiuhtfH and tilibusters — August 11. 

1150. Lopc^ with six hundred men took Cardenas but was compelled to evacuate in a few 
hi>urH, Returned to New Orleans — May 19. Lopez with three hundred and twenty-three men 
dvtudteil a force of thirteen hundred near Las Pozas — August. 

tlji. Pruclamatiun of the President against second expedition. This expedition also 
l:ailtfil. Wiltium Walker proclaimed the Republic of Sonora. CarvajaU a Mexican bskudit, 
c4ptur«U by Lieutenant Gibbon. Four hundred and eighty men under General Lopez 
inv4iled Cuba — .\ugust 1 1. Lopez captured and executed for high treason. 

185a. i'aptuin R. B. Marcy» Fifth Infantry* together with Brevet-Captain G. B. McCleOan 
(4ttvrwurtl>t Cicnerah made an exploring trip along the Red River. 

1855. Indian War — April 25-21}. General Harney gains an important victory over the 
Siuux at lUutfwater, Nebraska — September 3. Election riots and insurrection in Kansas. 
^'onKrt?^<» orgtuii^eii four new regiments to protect the frontier. William Walker, the nlibuater, 
tuok c>i-;inada. 

(836. Kotiittts troubles continued. William Walker defeated — March. Walker again 
vtcivutuus. b'lected President and recognised by U. S. Government — ApriL Massacre at 
Pottawatomitf. Kan., where John Brown was encamped — May 25. Captain Pate and thirty 
mvtt capturrKi at Block Jock* ICon. — June i. Free State legislature forohly dispened at 
t\»p«ka t>v I' . S. tn.>ops under Colonel Sumner — July 4. Free State men captured Colonel 
ruu> ami twvntv men near Lecumpton — August 14. John Brown at <J)sawatomie made a 
Ni^tvr ^tvtvns*? onanist P. R. Vtchisi^m but was defeated — August 20. A party from Missouri 
»vMvx<i .»nv hunditxt and rittv men :v> j:o :o >t. Louis — September i. Two thousand Missaurians 
:x?\t»f •.M»m Ivtuit; '.fic miiirarx* r^eor La.Mminc:;. Maiur Heuitzeiman oeitaLCed Cjmna's 

♦.<$s.7 V 'v>i .»! '.he •jmpiovi-> n 'he !>ait:more and «."'hio railroad lueiled bv rhe suliiarr 

u'vi t .icvj.»^'i.tLv ♦x'U — Mav • r-voi?* march :o >upport the new ^visnior jf "::an — May 

♦ • nu-. t'^v ^4«•w^:u;tln Mc-avlv»vv> \ia>«av:'v vonsi^ :nsum*cnon aueilcd. Winiam Woiker 

•»tv* .^:;n t:\r«'vi'>^ ma ■*us' -.•.piu:r*.t — >finvmL>t»r. Wriliam Woiker iamieil at NIcarairuL 
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men to serve for " three years or the war " — May 3. The first steel guns made in this coun- 
try, at Trenton, were declared ready for use — July i. The Unionists were defeated at the 
battle of Bull Run fought at Manassas — July 21. 

Z862. General Thomas defeated General Zollicoffer at Mill Spring, Ky. — January 19. Fort 
Henry evacuated by the Confederates — February 6. The occupation of Fort Donelson by General 
Grant gave the Federal armies control of Kentucky and a large part of Tennessee — February 
16. General Sigel defeated the Rebels at Pea Ridge, Arkansas — March 6 and 7. Grant 
nearly defeated by A. S. Johnston at the Battle of Shiloh; death of Johnston — April 5. 
Grant, reinforced, drove Beauregard back — April 6. Island No. 10 surrendered to Pope after 
twenty-three days' bombardment — April 7. General Butler's army landed in New Orleans — 
April 25. Yorktown evacuated by the Confederates — May 3. General McClellan defeated 
General Johnston at Fair Oaks, Va. — May 31. Memphis occupied by the Federals — June 6. 
" Seven days fight " began between Lee and McClellan at Oak Grove — June 25. Lee victo- 
rious at Gaines* Mill — June 27. Drove the Union forces till July i. McClellan repulsed 
Lee at Malvern Hill — July i. General Early led a raid up the Shenandoah and defeated 
General Wallace on the Monocacy in Maryland. Went very near to Washington — July 9. 
Second Battle of Bull Run. Pope defeated by Jackson and I^e — August 28 and 29. Harper's 
Ferry surrendered to Stonewall Jackson — September 1 5. Confederates under Lee repulsed 
at Antietam by McClellan — September 17. Confederates retreated into Virginia — September 
19. Lee repulsed Bumside at Fredericksburg — December 13. Rosecrans worsted by Bragg 
at Murfreesboro* — December 3!. 

Z863. President Lincoln proclaimed the freedom of the slaves in the seceded States — Jan- 
uary I. Rosecrans forced Bragg to retreat at Murfreesboro' — January 2. A Conscription 
Act passed by Congress for drafting able-bodied men into the army — February 26. General 
Hooker defeated by I^e at Chancellorsville and the Wilderness — May 2, 3 and 4. Grant 
began the siege of Vicksburg — May 18. The Battle of Gettysburg began — July i. Siege of 
Vicksburg ended. Pemberton surrendered. Lee retreated hastily from Gettysburg — July 4. 
Port Hudson was surrendered to General Banks. This opened the whole Mississippi River 
— July 8 The Draft Riots in New York lasted for several days before they were put down 
by the military who were away at the time — July 13. Rosecrans driven back at Chickamauga 
by General Bragg. General Thomas held his ground and saved Union Army — September 19 
and 20. Union troops drove Bragg's army from the summit of Missionary Ridge — Novem 
ber 25. General Longstreet repulsed by General Bumside at Knoxville — November 29. 
General Longstreet again repulsed at Knoxville. He retreated into Virginia — December i. 

Z864. President Lincoln ordered a draft of five hundred thousand men to begin on March 10 
for three years, or the war — February i . March 1 5 called for two hundred thousand volunteers. 
July 18 called for five hundred thousand volunteers and on December 20 for three hundred 
thousand. General Grant made Lieutenant-General of all the forces in the United States — 
April 2. The Fort Pillow Massacre was ordered by General Forrest — April 12. The great 
Battle of the Wilderness was fought — May 5 and 6. Battle of Spottsylvania Court House — 
May 9-13. Battle at Resaca, Ga., between the armies of Sherman and Johnston — May 15. 
Battle of Cold Harbor. Grant repulsed by Lee — June 3. Grant crossed the James and 
joined Butler — June 15. Attack of Grant upon Petersburg failed — June 16. General Sher- 
man fought a sharp battle at Atlanta — July 20. July 22 another battle was fought. Still 
another, the Confederates continuing to sustain Sherman's flank movements — July 27. A 
mine was exploded under the Confederate works at Petersburg. It demolished the works, but 
the Union assault that followed was repulsed — July 30. The town completely flanked. 
Hood abandoned it — August. City of Atlanta occupied by General Sherman. From this 
city began his famous march to the sea — September 2. Sheridan defeated Early at the Battle 
of Winchester — September 19. Sheridan made his famous ride — October 19. Sherman 
began his march to the sea — November 14. Sherman reached Savannah — December la 
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Worth, Texas — April 3. The McCormick Reaper Works, Chicago, defended against 
rioters by policemen — May i. Militia put down a labor riot at Milwaukee — May 5. 

1887. Geronimo surrendered to General Miles — September 6. Grand military procession in 
Philadelphia at the centennial celebration of the adoption of the Constitution — September 16. 

z888. General Phil. Sheridan died — August 5. 

Z889. Centennial of the Inauguration of Washington celebrated at New York. Monster 
parade of the military — April 3a 

As an addendum to this chronological account of the achievements of the 
American Soldier the following tabulated facts as regards his superiors, his 
battles and his strength, are offered. It is but proper to explain that these 
lists form part of a new and very valuable work on the curious facts in United 
States history, compiled, after great research, by Mr. Malcolm Townsend, and 
soon to be published under the comprehensive title " U. S." 



THE ARMY. 

CoxMANDER-iN-CHizr, THZ Presidkkt. [CoDstitntioD, Art. II., § 1.] 

One WenenJ^^^ Ueaten«.t.Gener.l, } ^^^^^ August 6. 1888. 

Three Migor-Generals, 

Six Brigadier-GcDeralii. 
Departments, — Adjutant-General, Innpector-Gencral, Ouartermaster-General, Ord- 
nance, Medical and Pay, Corpn of Engineers, Battalion of Engineer Soldiers, Signal 
Office, Bureau of Military Justice, Thirty Post and Four Regular Chaplains. 

Fire Regiments of Aitillery, 

Ten Regiments of Caval nr, 

Twenty-fire Regiments of Infantry. 



RBOIMCNT OF ARTILLZRT. 

Twelve Batteries, 

One Colonel, 

One Lieut-Colonel, 

One Ma^or (for every four batteries), 

One Adjutant, 

One QuartcrmaAter and Commissary, 

One hergeant-MaJor, 

One Qnarterroa.«ter-Sergeant, 

One Chief Musician. 



REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 

Twelrc troops. 

One Colonel, 

One Lieut.'Colonel, 

Three Majors, 

One Surtceon, 

One Ass't Surgeon, One Adjutant, 

One Quartermaster, One Veterinairy Snr* 
geon. 

One Sergeant-Mi^r, One Quartermaster- 
Sergeant, 

One Sadler Sergeant, One Chief Musi- 
cian, 

One Trumpeter. 



REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Consists of Ten Companies, 

One Colonel, 

One Lieut.<Colonel, 

One Major, 

One Adjutant, 
One Quartermaster, One Serg't-Major, 
One Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
One chief an<l Two Principal Musicians, 
A Chaplain, Thirty Post Chaplains. 



BATTERY OF ARTILLERY. 

One Captain, 
Two First Lieut8.,0ne Second Lieut., 
One First Sergeant, One Quartermaster* 

Sergeant, 
Four Sergeants, Four Corporals, 
Two Musicians, Two Arlincers, 

One Wagoner, 
As many privates, not exceeding 1222, as 
the President may direct [may add one 
Second Lieut., two Sergeants and four 
Corporals]. 



TROOP OF CAVALRY. 

One Captain, 

One First Lieut., One Second Lieut., 

One First Sergeant, One Quartermaster- 
Sergeant, 

Five Sergeants, Four Corporals, Two 
Trumpeters, 

Two Farmers, One Saddler, One Wag- 
oner. 

As many privates not exceeding 78, as 
the President may direct. 

[Enlisted men of two troops are colored.] 



COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 

One Captain, 
One First Lieut., One Second Lieut., 
One First Sergeant, One Quartermaster* 

Sergeant, 
Four Sergeants, Four Corporals, Two 

Artificers, 
Two Musicians, One Wagoner, 
Fifty Privates. 
The President may increase to 100 in 

emergency. 
[Enlisted men of two regiments are 

colored.] 
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COMMANDERS OF THE ARMY OF THE U. S. 

[Under the President as Commander-in-Chief.] 

Ma)or-General George Washington. — June 15, 1775, to December 23, 1783. — Resigned. 

— Bom at Pope's Creek, Va., February 22, 1732. Died at Mount Vernon, Va., December 14, 
1799. 

Major-General Henry Knox. — December 23, 1783, to June 2, 1784. — Disbanded. — Bom 
at Boston, Mass., July 25, 1750. Died at Thomaston, Me., October 25, 1806. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Josiah Harmer. (General-in-Chief by brevet, July 3 1 , 1 787. ) — Resigned. 

— June 3, 1784, to March 4, 1791. — Born at Philadelphia, Pa., 1753. Died at Philadelphia, 
Pa., August 20, 1813. 

Major-General Arthur St. Clair. — March 4, 1791, to March 5, 1792. — Resigned. — Bom at 
Thurso, Scotland, 1734. Died at Greensburg, Pa., August 31, 1818. 

Major-Genera] Anthony Wayne. — March 5, 1792, to December 15, 1796. — Died. — Bora at 
Elasttown, Pa , January 1, 1745 Died at Erie, Pa., December 15, 1796. 

Major-General James Wilkinson. — December 15, 1796, to July 2, 1798. — Resigned. — 
Bora at Benedict, Md , 1757. Died at City of Mexico, December 28, 1825. 

Lieutenant-General George Washington. — July 31, 1798, to March 3, 1799. 

General George Washington, March 3, 1799, to December 14, 1799. — Died. — Bora at 
Pope's Creek, Va., February 22, 1732. Died at Mount Vernon, Va., December 14, 1799. 

Major-General Alexander Hamilton. — December 15, 1799, to June 15, 1800. — Bora on 
Isle of Nevis, Eng., January 11, 1757. Died at Weehawken, N. J., July 12, 1804. 

Brigadier-General James Wilkinson. — June 15, 1800, to January 27, 1812. — Resigned. — 
Bora at Benedict, Md., 1757. Died at City of Mexico, December 28, 1825. 

Major-General Henry Dearbora. — January 27, 1812, to June 15, 1815. — Mustered out. — 
Bora at N. Hampton, N. H., Febrtiary 23, 1751. Died at Roxbury, Mas«., June 6, 1829. 

Major-General Jacob Brown. — June 15, 1815, to February 24, 1828. — Died. — Bora at 
Bucks Co., Pa., May 9, 1775. Died at Washington, D. C, February 24, 1828. 

Major-General Alexander Macomb. — May 28, 1828, to June 25, 1841. — Died. — Bora at 
Detroit, Mich., April 3, 1782. Died at Washington, June 25, 1841. 

Major-Genera] Winfield Scott. (Brevet Lieut.-General.) — July 5, 1841, to November 6, 
1861. — Retired. — Bora near Petersburg, Va., June 13, 1786. Died at West Point, N. Y., 
May 29, 1866. 

Major-General George Brinton McClellan. — November i, 1861, to March 11, 1862. — Re- 
signed. — Eora at Philadelphia, December 3, 1826. Died at Orange, N. J., October 29, 
1885. 

[No Generals as Commanders from March 11 to July 23, 1862.] 

Major-General Henry Wager Halleck. — July 23, 1862, to March 12, 1864. — Retired. — 
Born at Westeraville, N. V., January 16, 1815. Died at Louisville, Ky., January 9, 1872. 

Lieutenant-General Ulysses Simpson Grant. — March 12, 1864, to July 25, 1866. 

General Ulysses Simpson Grant. — July 25, i866, to March 4, 1869. — Resigned. — Bora at 
Point Pleasant, O., April 27, 1822. Died at Mount Gregor, N. Y., July 23, 1885. 

General William Tecumseh Sherman. — March 5, 1869, to November i, 1883. — Bora at 
Lancaster, O., Febraary 8, 1S20. 

Lieutenant-General Philip Henry Sheridan. — November i, 1883, to June i, 1888. 

General Philip Henry Sheridan. — June 1, 1888, to August 5, 1888. — Died. — Bora at 
Albany, N. Y., March 6, 183 1. Died at Nonquitt, Mass., August 5, 1888. 

Major-General John McAllister Schofield. — August 14, 1888, to . — Bora at Chau- 
tauqua Co., N. Y., September 29, 183 1. 
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TITLES OF GE19EBAL AND UEUT.-GENERAXi. 

ilfav 28. 1798, an act was passed by Congress, one section of which 
empowered the President to appoint, with the consent of the Senate, 
*' a commander of the army which may be raised by virtue of this act, 
and who being commissioned as Lieu tenant-General, may be author- 
ized to command the Armies of the United States.** 

[July 3, 1798, as the result of a messa^re to the Senate from Presi- 
dent John Adams, the Senate unanimously consented to the appoint- 
ment of Washington ** as Lieutenant-General.**] 

March 3, 1799. Congress made a change in the title to the effect 
** that a commander of the army of the United States sliall be ap- 
pointed and commissioned by the style of * General of the armies of 
the United States,* and the present office and title of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral shall thereafter be abolished.*' 

February 15, 1855, further legislation restored Lleutenant-General ; 
by resolution of Congress : 

** Tlint the flrrade of Lieutcnant-General be, ftnd the same i^ hereby revived in the armr 
of tlic UniteuStittes in order that when, in the opinion of the President and Senate, it shall 
be decraed proper to acknowledee eminent lervicefc of a Maior-Geneml of the army in the 
late war with Mexico, in the mode already provided for in subordinate frrades, the fn^e of 
Licutenant-General may be specially conferred by brevet,* and by brevet only, to take 
rank from the date of such service or services. Provided, however, that when the j«aid 
p-nde of Licutenant-General bv brevet shall have once been filleil, and have become 
vacant, thi!« joint resolution shall thereafter expire and be of no etfect." 

[Winfleld Scott was appointed brevet Lleutenant-Greneral.] 

March 2, 1864, Lleutenant-General conferred on U. S. Grant, the 
grade having been revived early In the year by Congress. 

Julf/ 25. 1806, the grade of General created and conferred by Con- 
gross on U. 8. Grant. 

In isoi) Congress provided that '• the offices of General and Lieu- 
tonftiit-General of the Army sliall continue until a vacancy shall occur 
in tlie same, and no longer." (Sherman became General and Sheridan 
Lleutenant-General. 

June 1, 1888, by act of Congress : 

*• The Pro!»idfnt in hereby authorized when he slmll deem it expedient to appoint by and 
with the advii'c and consent of the Uuitod States Sonutp.a General of the Anuy of tho 
l.'nitcd States to Ik? selected from among those othcen* in the military ser\-ire of the United 
States most diHtin^i^hed for courage, ^kill and ability, who, beini; commi!«sioned m< 
<Jeneral, may he authorized under the direction and during the pleasure of the President, 
to command the armies of the United States." 

rniler this act P. IL Slierldan was made General, so that be was the 
last Lieutenant-General and the last General of the Army; both titles 
disap|>earini; with his death; as for practic.il purposes the titles were 
considered disproportionate, with an army of only 25,000 enlisted 
men. 

• BiiEVET. (Fr. hrerft, from Lat. fn-trh, short.) Implies in France a royal act, con- 
ftrriiiir •iuine privihire of ili^tiiiftion; in England it is applied to a commi»9ion giving 
nominal rank higlu-r than that lor which pav is received. 

In the I'. S. Army by l>rn-,t ii conferreil by and with the atlvice and con«ent of the 
S« natc, for ** gallant action^ or nuritorion>« «i('rvices." A brevet rank gives no right of 
command in the particular <"orps to whiih the oftlcer brevettcd belongs imd can be ex* 
t-r.isfd onlv bv special a«»signincnt of the I*n'>«iilcnt. 

rhc first'tinie it wa-* n«cil in the V. S. Army was in 1S12, when Captain Zacharv Taylor, 
afterwards rrcsideul, was promoted to JI<ijor bybrrvtt fur his defense of Fort Ilarrison. 
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THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS ON THE 

AMERICAN SOLDLER. 

The literature of war is legion. Militarv history, tactics and openxtioii& 
biography and reminiscence, romance, tiction, pocrr\' and song — cfae story of 
the American soldier has been treated in its manifold phases by piens <if every 
de^^ree of excellence. To select a list of one hundred books and say that these 
are the best is an arbitrary and perhaps unfair process of selection. The one 
hundred here presented may be considered rather as an attempt toward a per- 
fect list than as such a list itself. The books relating to the \var for secession 
.ilone would make an extensive Iibran\ and the number of re^pmentai histories 
would seem to be limited only by the number of regiments engaged in :he 
j^reat struggle. For ill practical purposes however the list here ;^ven and 
Offered oniv in the wav of selection mav be sulficient to act as a heio to chose 
.viio desire ro ;|o deeper into the details of the story of the American soldier. 

Bancroft George). 

History of r he United States. Litest Edition. Authors last re\T3ioii- 'ix-ois. 5vo. Xew 
Y >ric, rSSj-^c. 

' !*v :ar 'he Ttost -laGnnuc md the most .-aretuilv sreparea luision' ■>t :«« Cjiomal and Remtunonarr lertocta /« 

■ML..>neta.'* — • '.i.vRLiLs Kenoau- Adams. 
Hillings John ').,. 

HarriLacx .ina ,* jrtee. Svn. III. aor> op. Boston. ;SS-. 
T.-.c inwntten -11?^- -t Vnnv .'^fe n rhe < Ilvii 'sV'.ir 
Birkheirr.er L.cjrenantl 

liiitoricai -ikctcn ji 'He • ;rq;anL2atiun. \aminLsirati'.^:-.. Miienci ahci "T.icrici .>f :he Artillery. 
'r.itni ^rate;? Vrmy. X30 pp. Washington, :58j- 

Hoynion iLdwurn vj. ., 

!f>i<«rv »T ".V-^r ?--):nt. ".vo. III. iio pp. N'trw V)rk. iS'i. 
Brackett Aibe.'-t ' i. . 

:i>:orv ■: r.c '-lucc ^(aies =-'j.\"ain' -'rnm 'iie formation ^^l 'he F-ederai Government :o 

\v\'z. S*-;. ■ jmt.'. "11. *3" ^p. N'cw '." -rk. .^'i:. 
^;" -M- I" i:! ■ •■ "'• -I *».-:I-*m • -'-i^ni i Tie ava.f .r-n r ■ r-.c " ^ -r-Tce. 
Brockett 

''■<-■ -•''!* • •- '-:['••.■"-'..: .r.c -.c 'i-'.j'ri. t. l.^nii ir.a -iiaa'_%v^ ^t :hc'znij.t /lc'3ei- 
'■■ '• ^ • • - -■ '1' "'■. .!.iu= :' :.;. ^•:''. 
Brooic> •'■ ■ ^'-^ .■••.! *.■.■•• 

"^ '• • " ,■'.■. I-*' . ■ .;:• ■ > • <rr- • •..:: -rs. .-;.:r.-c: Ttf ^*orr \ -rj!: ''"ates A -he Vmencin 

* ' " '■ '-""^ •'..■' .;^ '• r-r-c! t .s. 7! c er'>=5 vmcn oucnea -uikc •hi?..Tnt ind :he Tuiirarr 
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York (Elbridge S. Brooks), The Story of Ohio (Alexander Black), The Story of Louisiana (Maurice Thompson), 
The Story of Vermont (John L. Heaton), The Story of Kentucky (Emma M. Connelly) and The Story of Massa- 
chusetts (Edward Everett Hale) are now ready. 

Browne (Francis F.). 
Bugle Echoes : a collection of poems of the Civil War. 8vo. New York, 1886. 
One of the best collections of War poems, North and South 

Brownell (H. H.). 

War Lyrics. i2mo. 192 pp. New York, 1866. 

"They are to all the drawing-room battle poems as the torn flags of our victorious armadas to the stately ensigns 
that dressed their ships in the harbor.'* — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Bryant (Wm. Cullen) and Gay (Sydney Howard). 
A Popular History of the United States. 4 vols. 8vo. 111. New York, z88a 

Carrington (Henry 6.). 
Battles of the American Revolution. 8vo. 111. 712 pp. New York, 1876. 
Historical and military criticism. 

Coffin (Charles Carleton). 
The Story of Liberty. 
Old Times in the Colonies. 
The Boys of '76. 
Building the Nation. 
The Drum-Beat of the Nation. 
Marching to Victory. 
Vivid and picturesque presentations of different phases of American history. 

Cooke (John Esten). 
A Life of General Lee. 8vo. 111. 577 pp. New York, 187 1. 

Comte de Paris. 

History of the Civil War in America. Translated by Louis F. Tasistro. Edited by Henry 

Coppee. A military history. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1875. 

" The first successful attempt to give a full and careful account of the stupendous conflict.*' — C. K. Adams. 

Cooper (James Fenimore). 

" His writings are instinct with the spirit of nationality. In his productions every American must take an honest 
pnde. For surely no one has succeeded like Cooper in the portraiture of American diaracter or has given such glow- 
ing and eminently truthful pictures of American scenery.*' — Wm. H. Prbscott. 

Novels. 

Wept of WUh-ton-Wish, 1829. 
A tale of King Philip's War. 
Last of the Mohicans, 1826. 

Deals with Indian participation in the the Old French War, 1756-60. 
Lionel Lincoln, 1825. 

Laid at the siege of Boston and Bunker Hill, 1775. 
The Spy, 182 1. 

A tale of the Neutral Ground, 1S70. 

" A portrait from life of a revolutionary patriot who was willing to risk his life and subject his character to tempo- 
rary suspicion for the ser\'ice of his country." — Duvckinck. 
The Chain-Hearer, 1845. 
A story of the Revolution. 

Custer (Elizabeth B.). 

Boots and Saddle. i2mo. 111. 312 pp. New York, 1885. 

Tenting on the Plains. General Custer in Kansas and Texas. 8vo. III. 702 pp. New 

York, 1887. 
Dodge (Theodora A.). 

A BirdVEye View of our Civil War. 8vo. 111. 346 pp. Boston, 1883. 
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Hay (John). See Nicolay (John G.). 

Hcadlcy (Joel T.). 
The Great Rebellion. Svo. IIL Hartford, 1866. 
Washington and his Generals. i2mo. 111. New York, 1877. 

Higginson (Thomas W.)* 
Army Life in a Black Regiment iimo. 296 pp. Boston, 187a 

HUdreth (Richard). 
The History of the United States of America, from the discovery of America to the end of 
the sixteenth Congress. Svo. 6 vols. New York, 1854-55. 
New edition, 1879. 
" Still probably the most valuable single work on American History."— Charlbs Kbndall Adams. 

Ingersc^ (Charles J.). 
Historical Sketch of the Second War between the lApted States of America and Great Brit- 
ain. 1812-15. 2 vols. Svo. Philadelphia, 1845-49/ 
" With all its faults it is probably the betf history of the War of 1812 yH^oduced."— Charuis Kendall Adams. 
" Though this book is sketchy and rambling it shows power." — Justin Winsor. 

Irving (Washington). 

Life of Washington 5 vols. Svo. HI. N. Y., 1881. 
An American classic. The best picture of the great patriot and his tinm. 

Johnson-Buel. 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. Edited by Robert Underwood Johnson and Clar- 
ence Clough Buel. 4 vols. 111. Over 3000 pp. New York, 1888. 

The greatest work on the War for Secession ever undertaken in this country. It consists for the most part of con- 
tributions by Union and Confederate officers based upon die war series originally published in the Ceniufy Magaxine^ 

Johnson (Richard W.). 

A Soldier's Reminiscences in Peace and War. Svo. IIL 428 pp. Philadelphia, 1S86. 

Johnson (Rossiter). 

A short History of the War of Secession, 1861-1865. Svo. 552 pp. ' Boston, iSSS. 

The best and latest story of the Civil War ; condae, impartial and entertaining. 
Keyes (£. D.). 

Fifty Years Observation of Men and Events, Civil and Military. New York, 1884. 

Knox (Thomas W.). 

Decisive Battles smce Waterloo. 111. New York, iSSS. 

An excellent work by a picturesque and practical writer. Contains accounts of the Mexican War and the critical 
battles of the Rebellion. 

Ladd (Horatio O.). 
History of the War with Mexico. New York, 1883. 
A brief but good general view of the War, convenient and satisfactory. 

Lanier (Sidney). 
Tiger Lilies. New York, 1867. 
His own prison experience at Point Lookout, Florida. 

Logan (John A.). 
The Volunteer Soldier of America. Svo. 111. 706 pp. Chicago, 1S87. 
A plea for the militia based upon its services. 
The Great Conspiracy. Its Origin and History. Svo. 111. 810 pp. New York, iSSd 

Long ( Amistead L. ). 
Memoirs of Robert E. Lee. Svo. 707 pp. New York, 1SS6. 

Longfellow (Henry W.). 
Poems : Courtship of Miles Standish, Paul Revere*s Ride, Arsenal at Springfield, Killed at 
the Ford. 
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Losoing (Beason J.). 
The Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812. LoogSvo. lU. 10S4 pp. New York, 1869. 
Hours with the Living Men and Women o€ the Revolutkxi. i2mo. IlL 259 pp. New 

York, 1889. 

The Pictorial Field Book of the Rendotkm. 2 vols. 8vo. 111. New York, 1851-52. 

Pictorial History of the Ci\Tl War. 3 vols. IlL New York, 1868. 

Popular Cyclopaedia of United States History. 2 vols. 8vo. lU. New York, 1886. 

Lowell (James Russell).' 

Poems. Biglow Papers (First Series), Mezkan War, Biglow Papers (Second Series), and 
Commemoration Ode. Civil W^ar. 

McCleUan (George B.). 

McClellan's Own Story. 8vo. IlL 678 pp. New York, 1887. 

MacElroy (John). 
Andersonville. Svo. 654 pp. Toledo, 1879. 

A story ol Rebel Mflitarr Proons. 

MacMaster (John B.). 
.\ History of the Pec^le of the United States from tlie Revolution to' the Chril War. 5 vols. 
Svo, N^w York, 1SS3. 

Mann (Herman). 
The Female Review. Small 4to. DL 267 pp. Boston, i866l 
Life of IMx^rxh Sampson, the fenuk sokfaer of tbe Re tuition. 

liarcy < Randolph B.). 
Thirty Years of Army Life 00 the Boeder. Svou 442 pp. New York, i866w 

Moore 1 Frank) Editor. 

The Rebellion Record, irmo. IlL Svols. New York, 1861-69. 

Nicolay (John G.) and Hay iJohnL 

.\bian.«m Lincoln : A History. (Soon to be republished in book form from the papers in 
ihe cV»;.':iin .1/. ;<.?:;•;/.) 

Parton i.lamc>K 

1 ite kA Andrvw Jackson. New York, i$6a 

Parkman ,Kr.incis). 

\\\c Pionccr-s of Xonh America. S vols. Svo. Boston. New Edition, 18S0. 
" \\\ the ' v\v.>/.: Ac\ ,'! l\ r::uK: * «y hire a laore nrid pictve of Indiaa hie wd warfare a hundred years ago than 
i<^ t. W UMi'.vi \\\ xv\ »^!Sv-T «v\;k " — Cmaklbs Kjcxivau. .\DAMi;. 

Monua.n\ anJ. Wohc. ; vois^ I>\x>. Boston and London, 1SS4- 

Pinkerion \ \\\\\\^ 

\\\c >y\ ot tlu- KiUr.ion Swv llL «^ pp^ New York. 1SS5. 

IMvun \\\ \\\.x\\\ K ^ 

I :u \h..i-v!\ r< .vj; •,.;;.*>. ."..r-'.c :htr Civil War. 2 vch>. Svo. III. Chicago, I SS2. 

PoiUia ,1 \ ^ 

^•Milv. .\ n.N..-.\ .: \:\c Wat to: S<otS5sk>o \i$6>-66>. 4 vcls- 

H:u^^ I :u \\:tv;.i'..' .>! \\\( VtVjk^-*-^^ l^iladelphli. iNor. Poem of the Revolution 
Ihv. ^.a.tv NN., u'..uv> K:.;;: v^*^^s^>i ^'i* the RebelUv>r..) Fhiiadelphia, 1S67. 



"^. , .. » "u u u . ."'. \ . \-.. ;>.f I'^^ii^x-vxn and the Kscape, 1505. 
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Ripley (Eliz. M.). 

From Flag to Flag. i6mo. 296 pp. New York, 1889^ 

A woman's experience of the Civil War. 
Ripley (Roswell S.). 

'i'he War with Mexico. New York, 1849. 

The best military History of the War. 
Rodenbough (Theo.T.). 

From Everglades to Caiion with the Secood Dragoons. 8vo. 111. 561 pp. New York 

1875. 

Uncle Sam's Medal of Honoi:. 8vo. 111. New York, 1886b 

A sketchy account of " some of the noble deeds for which the U. S. Medal of Hooor hat been awarded, described 
by those who have won it." (1861-86). 

Roosevelt (Theodore). 

The Naval War of 181 2. 8vo. 541 pp. 111. New York, 1883. 

Although a Naval History of the War it has a chapter detailing the Battle of New Orleans in a masterly manner. 
Sabine (Lorenzo). 

Biographical Sketches of Loyalists during the American Revolution. 2 vols. Boston, 1864. 
A complete and suggestive work prepared with great care and reaearch. 
Scott (W infield). 

The Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Scott. Written by Himself. New York, 1864. 
Sheridan (Philip Henry). 

Personal Memoirs. 2 vols. 8vo. 111. New York, 1888. 
Sherman (Wm. T.). 

Personal Memoirs. 3 vols. 8vo. New York, 1875. Revised edition, 2 vols. 1886. 
Sprague (J. T.). 

Origin, Progress, etc. of the Florida War. 
Sumner (Wm. C). 
Swinton (William). 

Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac (1861-65). 

The Twelve decisive Battles of the War of the Rebellion, 1867. 

Andrew Jackson. American Statesman Series. i6mo. 402 pp. Boston, 1882. 
Taylor (Zachary). 

General Taylor and His Staff. With Anecdotes of the Mexican War. i2mo. 111. 284 pp. 

Philadelphia, 1848. 
Walker (Francis A.). 

History of the Second Army Corps in the Army of the Potomac 8vo. 111. 737 pp. 

New York. 1886. 
Ward (Wm. H), Editor. 

History of the G. A. R. In records of its members. 8vo. 111. 624 pp. San Francisco^ 

1886. 
White (Richard Grant). 

Poetry of the Civil War. Small 8vo. New York, 1866. 
Winsor (Justin). 

Narrative and Critical History of America. 7 vols. 8vo. 111. Boston 1884-89^ 

A nioniunental work ; a library of iDformatioo for the student of AjDcrican History. 
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ALAMO, The, heroic stand at, 193. 
Allen's, Ethan, surprise of Ticonderoga, 82. 
Alvarado, Pedro de, chivalrous life, 41 ; treachery and 

death, 42. 
American bravery in Mexican War, 211, 215. 
American Loyalists under Comwallis, 119. 
American soldier, molding of, 66. 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massa> 

chusetts, 307. 
Anderson, Major Robert, at Fort Sumter, 236. 
Andrfc, his bribe, loo. 
Andros, Governor, 59. 
Anti-rent war in New York, 177. 
Anti-tax rebellion in South, or Whiskey Insurrection, 

131. 
April 19th, t77S, ever-memorable to Americans, 78. 
Appomattox ends the Rebellion, 273. 
Arizona and New Mexico, Coronado's exploration of, 

47- 

Arnold, Benedict, daring of, 90; his defects and merits, 
105 ; his treason frustrated, loS. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, on Walt Whitman, 276. 

Arms, first shock of in Mass., 77. 

Army, regular, antagonism to, 218; routine in, 221 ; in 
Kansas troubles, 227 ; disposal of in 1861,234; loy- 
alty of privates in, 234 ; after rebellion, 280; present 
state of, 291. 

Asseola, the Seminole chieftain, 173. 

Avila's, Pedro de, expedition, 34 ; his rise and disgrace, 
35 ; his fatal journey, 46. 

Aztec and Toltec, war training, 24. 

Aztec worship of Alvarado, 41. 

BACON'S rebellion, 59, 67, 68. 
Bad Axe, battle of, 173. 
Badajos and the gold of Parita, 49. 
Baker, Colonel, at Ball's Bluff, 250. 
Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, the adventurer, 46 ; his dis- 
covery of the Pacific, 36 ; death of, 49. 
Bancroft's praise of " Provincials," 75. 
Bank mobs in Maryland, 178. 
Barton, Capt. Wm., kidnaps British General, 115. 
Bassinger, Lieutenant, braVery of, at Dade's massacre, 

«75. 
Beauregard, General, on Confederate troops, 252. 

Bell, Lieutenant, duel with Apaches, 222. 

Bennington earthworks stormed by the militia, lot ; 

farmers at, deceive and conquer Hessians, 102. 



Berkeley's fight against Bacon, 60. 

Bienville's successful direction of colonial war-spirit, 60. 

" Biglow Papers," The, see Lowell. 

" Birdofredom Sawin," see Lowell. 

Black, Alexander, on Indian threats in Ohio, 132. 

Black Hawk War, 170, 176. 

Bladensburg, the defeat at, 151. 

Bloody Marsh, battle of, 63. 

Boston Massacre, 68. 

Bragg, General, resigns in 1856, 221. 

Brant's ambush, 134. 

Brattle, Wm., letter to Gov. Gage, 78; his warning too 
late, 79. 

Bravo, General, and his cadets at Chapultepec, 197. 

Brooklyn, remarkable battle at, 96 ; Washington's mas- 
terly retreat from, 92. 

Brust, Major, on the militia of the present, 307. 

Bryant's poem, " Marion's Men," 107. 

Burgoyne's defeat at Saratoga due to militia, 101. 

Buena Vista, battle of, 200 ; importance of, 206. 

Bull Run, battle of, 245; its effects, 233. 

Bunker Hill tests courage of Mmute-man, 86. 

Bumside, General A. E., as commander of Rhode 
-Island militia, 218; his long ride, 226. 

CADETS of Massachusetts, First Corps, The, 308. 

Canadian revolt of 1839, 177. 

Caonabo, the " Lord of the Golden House," Ojeda's 

search for, 39, 40. 
Casteneda, Pedro de, chronicler of Coronado's wander* 

ings, 45. 
Carleton, Sir Guy, evacuates N. Y. city, lai. 
Centennial parade of 1889, the, 295- 
Charlevoix's verdict on Ojeda, 41. 
Champlain and Frontenac, valiant captains of France, 

57- 
Chevy Chase and Lexington compared, 82, 83. 
Chippeway, verdict of English officers on bravery of 

Americans at, 160. 
Church, Capt. Benj., conqueror of King Philip, 59. 
Civil disturbances following Rev(^ution, 126. 
Cincinnati, society of. The, 298. 
Qarke, Geo. Rogers, saved western frontier to U. S., 

114. 
Cobb, Gen., bravery at Taunton, 129. 
Coffin, Charles Carleton, on " Driftwood Soldiers," 2S3. 
Congress grants Washington power as General of the 

U. S. to raise an army, 100. 
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CoHqnutnAfv^t^ valiant and pkturatqut* 56 ; bow they 
wuH ih« ii4m«. 55 : th«ir Md tatm, 47, 48. 

Cuiititioiitttlit, brawry ul, loS. 

Cuiiwdy CitUal, tii, ii.v 

CuluiiiMti 4itU King, vtrainmi rilatitms between, 79. 

C'uluHiaiUt ih». Huhteni u( neceeMty, 57. 

L'oluniii] 41 my, i*4m uf in 17th century, 70. 

Colurvil truti|>» 4t (.))uattte, 170 , tn reguUr army, 188. 

Cdhimbuii 4uU Cabut fuUowed by Spanteh hidalgos, 33. 

Cuukp. lH»iter4l. i>n K4naa» troubles, aa8. 

Cufiiw4lli», verdict un Martun. 107. 

Cun>i)4du, Kmncixcu Vaaquea de, " Conqueror*' of New 
MuHict^; charavter, 4a; bia expedition, 46 ; bia cre« 
duhly, 45 , beluv«td by bia men, 45 ; in Mesioo, 45. 

Coite*. vuyage to New World, jv, 4'- 

Cuurn^v. tudian pruui uf by chao)^ of name, xk 

Cuur4K«, national , it» steady developoMBt ia war of 
i8ia, lOu. 

O^us Attucks 2uh1 British sokbefa, fry. 

Culj>epp»r'5* i«vtilt, 07. 

Cu»t«4. CKinoiTd Gcvrge A., hta character, aSy; his but 
!»iaiH)> tif^ 

Cutt«r. tl(tbndic<» .Tefforaou, poem oa the r e ap o naa to 
th« vaU lu 4inu» ut tdoi, a^{^ 

t^Ai>lS« MJtiur* ma»saGre ol, i74> 

V>ai«H>u 4Md Ifythitts liud paraUeb irnnf Indians, 24. 

t>ai««u, .-\v»U# lamliiiic 4t, ^ 

I^vis, J«IN»«uit, 4» SM.T«tary of War, aat ; on Bull Rub, 

t'HMuboftt. Kortt uuw Cbicaco. maaaacre at, 145. 
L>««juth ul )«4d«Vfr m W.urui \^\t^ \^ t4M. 
l^Ui^iiou v>i hHi«|>«ude«H» p«tth«a "" Conway Cjlad '* 

t>ut v>t 'st^hi. III. 
Ue Laikc>\ Loyal L^;ht Hof?>e» iiq. 
L>« i*«v>nr*, tK-iw <ji Kju]^*^ Muuutaiit, ijv. 
L>«*ci \x\ % 41 liuU Kuii -u»U Sbdoh, ,'5j. 
U« N^u», Ht»i»<tiKk>. ^i> c\p«<itltvit, 15. his hard tor- 

IUIN.1S <S ^^* ^^v'^**^' :n^vl). .>i. >2. bii« l>uit4i 4ad 

taiiuiv .»l cX|.>««iUtuit, t^* 

Dvo't'^Wkii ^ kKUvii uiv v«hiibu4i)u4, ^10; viiior >t h» 
Lht^ucatK} I'Cti, ,rtpiu*ru b> (jrtlt>b, ^7. 

V>K-»,.', Moiitii ■•;.jM.«ttvi*it ««. .■*^»cu!i»u«»» a, .v- 

!v.k.«.» X'' •<••«"». '!-«-».>i Vttvt'iJ i, I'ji, 

hKNiA.N \i lit tMvt'i, ''"^v 
" h:U;»-.i.iiv 1 t^.u, ,.>. 



Florida Indians, stories of treasnres, 53. 

Floyd, General, aa Secretiuy of War, 234. 

" Forced volunteers,^ 184. 

Fort Brown, bombardment of, 194. 

Fortune, ship, brings news of Treaty of Ghent, rt6. 

France, insults of, in 1798, 141. 

Franklin, Benjamin, father of American militia, 73. 

Frederica and Saint Augustine, hostilities between, 63. 

France and England's struggle for supremacy in N^ 

Worid,S7 
French surrender makes America En^sh, 77. 
French war averted, Z4X. 
Fnrs* Rebellion, 133. 
Frothingham's story of Burffoyne's futile boast, 85. 

GA43EH-DJO-WA the Seneca, the '' Henry of Na^ 

varre " of America, 16. 
Gaines, General ; his sortie hpom Fcart Erie, 155. 
Gage, General; his orders to fire upon cokmuss when 

necessary were the spark to the tinder, 79. 
Gardiner, Captain, maseacre of, 175. 
Georgia under Oglethorpe, Spanish tftadu on, 63. 
Gettysburg, Battle ui, turning point of the Refae!fiaB« 

Gibbons at Gcttysfang* 257. 

Gil GoBxales and ttea aur e a of Nicaragua, 49. 

GuUad, maasacre at, r93. 

Gosa, Warren, on drilling, 238 : 00 Virginia mod, ajt. 

Governor's Foot GwBda ox Coonecticnt, jod. 

Grand Army (rf the Repnfaiic. the. 296, 300. 

Grant. General U. S., on Meaocan aok&ers, 1197; on 
** tactics,** ii6: as a West Pointer. 117. xt F«irt I>Qn> 
tiison, ^48. made Maiur-G«naai. Z40. it Shdah, 
24U. v^n Battle it Shilofa. 24U. at Vlcksburg, 257^. 
n atw m a i backing ot. x^ 

Graves, Moior. A battle ot Frenchtown, 159. 

" Gr8v>b«ard Reetraent,** the. iM. 

Orc«iv. Lieutenant. ■»«: Sciiwatka. 

Gre«n Mountain Bovs capttire ricond er oc i . ■<*. 

Green. General Nathomei. 11. 

Gn-enieai*s Cjtonci. tjuckv -rrtv 'o -^ba.v5, :to. 

•JrenviUe. 5ir ^xcfaam. rin'ud rrpiv to Spanish Jrailengr. 

35- 

'JIrttjiv-4, imi :hc rnbute •»! Vera Cruz. u;. 

Guxm4ii. Nuito le. icitun* »t. to. ma * ;7res«nt» '* il: 
New •JotiUii, 4u. 

HALH, ^warti S%'«rett. -n lEithan Allen - ^nailen^t;. 

4aii.>tiic, -"';ar!e^ i.. .^wmr. :7'i. 

■4an»v>. . r'ltct'ai:'.. :t.'rnni4iijucr r •^•■rt McLi-ina-w n 
> ' .• . ♦ i 

I. .'• 

-Ml:?-. 

<• •»-» -r.tvc cpiv •••■•vitrrji i'nHJor X leienae n 
•V.I I Mc »»;.>, <^!.' . j» ..utirr>* -ticrc ne laitis ' <t r^ttr 
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Hawlejr, Genera], on colored troops at Olustee. 170: 

successful direction of Centennial Exhibition of 1876, 

390. 
Heath, first of American " colonels/* 90. 
Henry, General James B., " the hero of the Wisconsin " 

m Black Hawk War, 173. 
Hessian, their surrender at Trenton, 95, 98; led by 

Baum, 103. 
HiUsborough Bay, landing of De Soto at, 51. 
Hood, I^utenant, his bravery, 222. 
Houston, General Samuel, at San Jacinto, 193. 

INDIAN, war his second nature, 15; art of war, 25*, 
records of bravery incomplete, 30; crude war-weapons, 
30; gives place to ConquutadoreSy 31 ; i^'arfare after 
contact with white man, 31 ; patriotism of, 54. 

Indian ^hters in the army, bravery of, 285, 288. 

Indian threats against Ohio settlers, 132. 

Indian troubles after 1865, 282. 

IngersoU, British collector, forced to shout for " Liberty 
and property," 81. 

Ii^e ro]rsterings in Maryland, 67. 

Irving, Theodore, or knight-errantry in New World, 55. 

Irving, Washington, verdict on Spanish cavaliers In the 
New World, 36. 

JACKSON, General Andrew, victory of Tohopeka, 
i$o; credit due for the one victory of 1812, 164; mili- 
tary genius of, 161, 164; assumes command in East 
Florida, 167; quells the "nullification troubles," 176. 

James, William, his verdict upon American troops after 
battle of Chippeway, 151. 

Jauper, Sergeant, nails flag on Fort Moultrie, 114 

Johnson, Sir John, merciful, it6. 

Johnson, Rossiter, on Battle of Shiloh, 349; on courage 
of American soldier, 373. 

Johnson, General Albert Sidney, paymaster of the 
army, 226. 

KANSAS troubles, 237. 

Kailsefne's fight with Indians of Vinland, or the 
**skTaelings," 33. 

Kautx, General, on the "standing army,*' 291 . on de- 
cline of military experience, 306 

Keane*s Highlanders defeated at New Orleans, 163. 

Kieffer, Harry, on discipline, 268. 

Kilmer, George L- , on kindliness of Union veterans, 301. 

King's Mountain, Battle of, 108. 

Knofx, General Henry, first Secretary of War, 140 *, 
founds the Society of the Cincinnati, 298. 

Ku Klux Klan, 280, 281, 282. 

LADD, H. O , on Mexican bravery, 211. 

Lancaster revolt, 125. 

Lee, Charles, jealousy of Washington, iia. 

Lee, Sergeant Ezra, attempts to blow up the British 

fleet, 115. 
Lee, R. E., General, 335. 
Le Feboure*s defeat, 73. 
Leisler, Jacob, of New York, the ** people's governor," 

60; his army ; his strife for civil liberty, 71. 



Lexington, news of flies fast, 83. 

Lincoln, Abraham, story of " trainin* times,** 184 ; his 
first inaugural, 232; call for volunteers, 232, 259; 
death of, 276; second inaugural, 304. 

Lincoln, General, marshals army of Massachusetts 
against Shay's malcontents, 128; his bravery, 130. 

Little Withlacoochee, battle of, 175. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, praise uf gallant siege of Lewis- 
burg, 64 ; on military spirit of colonists, 70. 

Ix^n's praise of Franklin, 73. 

Longfellow's picture of Miles Standish, 58, 59. 

Lopez the fillibuster, 229. 

Louisburg, fall of fortress, 64. 

Lowell, James Russell, on "raw recruits,*' 183; 00 
Mexican war, 197, 210. 

Loyalists, see Tories. 

Lundy's Lane and Chippeway, 150. 

Lyman, his victory at Lake George, 7a. 

Lyon, General, at Wilson's Cieek, 250. 

MACGINNES' victory at Fort Edward, 7a. 

Mackinaw, Fort, in 1812, 143 ; surrenders withoat a. 
blow, 144. 

Madison, President, forced Into war, 148. 

Marcy, General, on the Regulais, 220 ; courage of men 
during his celebrated march, 225. 

Massachusetts Sixth in Baltimore, 236, 337. 

Marion's dash and bravery, 107, zo8. 

Mason, Captain John, 70. 

Maumee, bloody Indian battle of, 137, 138. 

Mauvilla, battle of, 54. 

May at Resaca de la Palma, 196. 

McMaster, John Bache, on Harmar's army, 133. 

Mc Master's, Guy H ., spirited poem on the " Old Con- 
tinentals,** no. III 

McOellan, General George B. , comnunds the Army of 
the Potomac, 247 ; his ability, 248. 

McCullough, Hugh, on the valor of the American sol- 
dier, 292. 

Meads, General, puts down Fenian Invasion, 381. 

Meigs, Fort, defense of, 146, 156. 

Mendoza*s wrath against Coronado, 47. 

Mexican Army, bravery of, 197, 211. 

Mexico, war against, 191, 196, 198,309, 31s; not a. 
" Southerner's War," 315. 

Afiluui, the Indian war dance, 20. 

Militia; dwindles down during Revolution, 100; laws 
governing service in, 178; caricaturing the, 186, 187, 
188 i efficiency of after Mexican war, 219; Talue of, 
307; strength of, 307; length of service of certain 
regiments and companies of, 307 ; moraie of, 308. 

Militia-men's gallantry, 7a ; on Plains of Abraham, 74 : 
readiness of, 229. 

Miller, Colonel James, his gallant storming of battery 
at Lundy's Lane, 155 ■ 

Military duty in the provinces, 69. 

Minot, Captain of Concord, asked to warn his company 
to meet at **One Minute's Warning," 78. 

Minute-men, preparations of and alertness, 77, 79; 
often turned tide of battle, 101 ; at Lexington, 8a ; 
their character and training, 89. 
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San Jadnto, Battle of, 193. 

Saratoga, Burgoyne's defeat at, 104. 

Schoolboys of New York as paraders, 294. 

Schwatka and Grecly, value of services, 290. 

Scott, General Winfield, his patience and persistence, 
150; commands in Black Hawk war, 171 ; in " Nulli- 
fication troubles," 176; made general of the army, 
189 ; escapes from Santa Anna, 199, 207 ; commander 
of arm^ in Mexico, 306 ; his march on Mexico, 207, 
209; commander-in-chief, 220; his loyalty in i86r, 
236; after Bull Run, 245 ; resigns, 247. 

Secretaries of war between 1789 and 1812, 140. 

Seminole war, x68, 173, 176. 

Seventh Regiment of New York, 308. 

Sevier, John and Clarke, Geo. Rogers' bravery of at 
battle of King's Mountain, 108. 

Shay's Rebellion, 128. 

Shell-heaps' and " kitchen-middens' " disclosures of 
weapons, 15. 

Shepard, Gen. ; mistake in meeting Shay's, 129. 

Sheridan, General Philip, on horrors of war, 311. 

Sherman, General W. T. and his cadets, 228 : on effects 
of Bull Run, 247: on Confederate defeats at Gettys- 
burg and Vicksburg, 260 ; on the Schoolboy's Parade, 

294. 
Shiloh, Battle of, 248, 249. 
Shirley's selection of William Pcpperell, 64. 
'Sixty-one, days of, 244. ^ 

Skinner, C. M., on Coronado's expedition, 46. 
** Skinners " and Cowboys, 108. 
*' Skraelings," Indians of Vinland, 33. 
Soldiers as presidents, 29. 
Soldiers of 1812 gradually learn steadiness from disaster, 

U52. 
Soldiers of Revolution, fail to receive their salaries, 

124. 
Soley, Prof. J. Russell, on fighting qualities of Ameri- 
cans in 1812, 151 ; on Mexican war, 192, 210. 
Spanish chivalry in New World, 36. 
Spanish fighters, indomitable valor of, 39 
Spirit of liberty in 1776 in North and South, 81. 
Smith at Contreras, 196. 
Smith, General, loyalty of, 251 
Smith, John, valiant fighter, 59 ; his troubles with Gov. 

Wingfield, 67. 
St. Clair, Gen. Arthur ; marches against Ohio Indians, 

'33. >34. 
St. Joseph's Island, English garrison on, under Capt. 

Roberts, 143. 
St. Ledger; defeated by New York Dutchmen under 

Herkimer, 104. 
Standing army, necessity of recommended by Congress, 

125; arguments for, 218, 225. 
Standish, Captain Miles, doughty Puritan fighter, 58 ; 

his howitzer " a preacher," 58 ; his challenge to 

Indians, 59. 
Stannard's charge at Gettysburg, 257. 
Stark, Captain John, doughty Indian fighter, 91 ; cap- 
tures Crown Point, 72 ; his charge on the Hessians, 

103. 
State Fencibles of Philadelphia, 308. 



Stephenson, Dr. Benjamin F., originator of the Grand 

Army of the Republic, 300. 
Strangers, the first white, sailors rather than soldiers, 

33. 

Stuyvesant, Petrus, most picturesuque governor of Col- 
onial times, S9> 

Sullivan's raid on Six Nations in 1779, 116. 

Sweeney, General Thomas W., leader of Fenian In- 
vasion, 281. 

Sycamore Creek, Battle of, 171. 

TACTICS in use, 216. 

Tampico veterans, their brave sei^ant of, 196. 

Taylor, General Zachary, commands in Mexican War, 
194; successes in, 195; at Agua Nueva, 199; at 
Buena Vista, 203, 206. 

Tecumthe, defeats Van Home, 145 ; defeated by Harri- 
son, 137; his death, 146. 

Texas, Republic of, efforts toward mdependence, 193. 

" Thinking bayonet " the, no place for, 227. 

Thompson, Maurice, on Sitanish greed for conquest, 
48; on gentlemen-robbers, 56; on Jackson at New 
Orieans, 163. 

Thorvald the Viking, death near present site of Boston, 

33 
Ticonderoga, defeat at, redeemed by Stark and his 

militia, 72 
Tippecanoe, battle of, won by Harrison, 137, 138, 139. 
Tipton, Ensign, his braver>' at Tippecanoe, 139. 
Tory loyalty to King, 107, 108. 
Tories, honor due to, as well as to those who rebelled, 

no 
Train-bands, development of, 69. 
'■ Trainin' time," see Musters. 
Travis at the Alamo, 193 
Troops, U. S., number and officers of, from 1789-1800, 

140. 
Trueman, Maj. Thomas, 59. 
Twiggs, General, surrenders his command, 235. 

UNITED STATES Army, see Army. 
Underbill's army, 70. 

VAC A, Cabeza de, a picturesque tramp, 46. 

Valley Forge, hardships of, 109. 

Van Arsdale, Jack, nails American flag on Battery at 
New York above retreating British, 114. 

Van Rensselaer, Colonel, his bold stand, 156. 

Vaughn's, William, brave attack on Louisburg, 73. 

Vera Cruz, tribute of, 49; capture by Scott. 

Vicksbui^, turning-point of the Rebellion, 256. 

Vinland, discovery of, 33. 

Volunteers respond to President's call in 1861, 236, 247, 
259; bravery of in Rebellion, 257, 265 ; classification 
of, 261 ; cowardice among, 266 ; disbandment of after 
Rebellion, 275 ; review of, 276; losses of, 278. 

Veteran soldier, the, comradeship of, 296; associations 
of, 298, 299, 300; kindly spirit of, 301. 

WA-BA-SKA-HA the Ponka, story of, 17; his heroic 
death, 24. 
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W^kaiiMlft, prQt8ctin]( sptrit of di« OnuhaBk 17. 
W4ik»r. WiUtuin, the tilUbualBr. is(». 
W^lkM's " Fcktr iJijii.** .\lvando waaa% 

))ttru, 41. 
W^r. ImlUanS i«cumi n»tttr«* tj. 
W.u' vit ti'^t^, mt»cnan«)|«nMiit vm A u w ri c aa aide, 144.; 

litKuunupiin dttittttfr in, 1 0. 
W.inK VrtenMtos " cumimuHitr4it<<hi«f ** by oa w ta sy. 

It . ht» <»>uitt«M» m Sttacy^s nsvuit^ 130. 
W:inxtn J mmp h, Ruxbur? iociur, oubkoit vkttm on 

Uuuktsr Hill. 41. 
W.'whii^ttni. CokintJ, nurch a> Santa F^, sou 

^i. -tppuuitfEii " )|!»n«niibHiiwi,** A; his n uate i i y 
r«<reiJki fruMi Qruukiyn, M; hi» awning the Ddswore 
4 ttH jom hufMc* v«i ; Luiise*^ o ama w m t oa gnwinji .it 
D«l4w4!r«» v»«; hb-rMMul tinhtioii fcwott, gi»; and Cjm> 
tnMi«tutl .uivy, luM. enters ^(«w Yoriu izx; j» Lics^ 
tvnAlU vHcnanU. ui ; hi» itath. i4£* 
Woarliiniittm otei. the >n CJMBkmdce. ^ 

;»tlttu :v btt rtmkr to (iHurch Jt 4> nMautct*» vMormn^ Au 
W4yn«» vi«a«rai \mhuav. Ins turtfTM— iit 114; 
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